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(Choose 

for yourself 

<35 .„. FALSE TEETH 

c Amazingly J^ow Prices 

— BY MAIL — 

SEND NO MONEY 




THE TESTIMONIAL LETT fcJSS *vE P. i_“- 

eatii 

without par. We have large nu — >*- - - 
print anyone's letter p-Te*.:cs 

each of our customers wnc nas - v — . 

dorsing our dental plates t> saucer ^ 
mate or . 

instance that those casttxaeis desermej * MK ry 

to you is that when you pay : v V^v rTTr,- 

YOU ARE NOT : - : ' SA X-^I IE* 3 _aj. -£• - 
WITH THE tee.:-: we v — - -• 

YOU have morn THQl a* lov,^ -V- - ‘ 

WILL GLADLY REF ENT* TO TOE EBl TEN . 

HAVE PAID US FOB TEEM. 




AFTER 



Mrs. Elsie Boland of Norton, Kansas, writes: 



“Enclosed find two pictures. 
1 got my teeth : the other one 
t a inly beautiful, l have not 
had ‘mine out since the day I 
got 'them, except to clean 
them.” v. 




Harry Willoughby, Adair- 
vide. Kentucky, writes: 

"I have received my teeth 
and am PROUD OF THEM.” 



One shows how I looked before 
afterwards. Your teeth are cer- 




Mrs. Geo. G. Conklin. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
writes; 

“I received my set of teeth. 
1 wear them day and night. I 
nave good reason to be well 
pleased with them. Thank you 
very much.” 



MADE - TO • MEASURE 
DENTAL PLATES D • 
RECT FROM 01 R LAB- 
ORATORY TO YO. 



- i- T 1 I LAll ;. . _ 




AT ROCK-BO CM 
PRICES 

If you find out wist 
hare paid for theirs, you •• .. 
astounded when you see how 
little ours will cost you'. 
reading our catalog, you w:I. 
learn how to save half or mor- 
on dental plates for yourself. 
Monthly payments possible. 

ON 60 DAYS’ TRIAL 

Make us prove every word we 
say. Wear our teeth uu triad : r 
as long as 60 days. Then, if ; • 
are not perfectly satisfied w 
them, they will not cost y. . 
cent. 

WITH MONEY ■ BACK 
GUARANTEE OF 
SATISFACTION 

We take this risk. W_ g-ir- 
antee that if you are- ‘ com- 
pletely satisfied with ’ ’ — *- 

we make for you. the: 
within 60 days we will ----- 

arely refund every cent y : u 
paid us for them. We take y •• * 
word. You are the jucg- 




BCh>FI£$S 



HIGH-GRADE MATERIAL AND EXPERT 
WORKMANSHIP 

TRY our practical 7 ' PARTIAL and 

TP1\nTFCF\T - .--i - u.’r ~-r” with pearly -white, 

genuine, porcelain iLeih : «:r. v 1 :r : m Ugi-grade noaterials, 

with expert workman.- - Ion* sown We make all styles 

of plates. A denti.t who ha. han manx year, experience in making 
dental plates supervises the making of each plate. . . . 



FREE 



[PRESET ON MATERIAL. Catalog with our new :0W 
ices and information. Don't put this on. Do it 
>t*AY! CLIP COUPON OR WRITE. A one cen. 
istcard with name and address plainly written is all 
at is necessary. 



We also Repair or Reproduce Old Plates— 48-hour 5ervice 

UNITED STATES DENTAL COMPANY 

Dr. Ernest French, Supervisor 

1555 Milwaukee Ave., Dept. 7-82, Chicago, III. 



FRE E 



MAIL THIS COUPON NOW - 

UNITED STATES 
DENTAL COMPANY 



Dept. 7-82. 1555 Milwaukee Ave., 

CHICAGO. ILLINOIS. 

Send, without obligation, your FREE impression 
material, catalog, and information. 



NAME 

ADDRESS 



(Print Clearly) 






.„i f REE book has shown hundreds how to make 




5 1. E. SMITH. President, Dept. OG09. 

| National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C. 



$5 to $10 MORE A WEEK 



within a rm 

it you’re in a rat — aren’t getting anywhere in your 
job; feel that yo~: can't get ahead because your line 
is slipping and taking you with it ; if you're not satis- 
fied with the lay-offs and unsteady work; really want 
to give yourself a $5 to $10 a week raise during the 
coming year— you'll certainly want to read this book. 

TELLS ABOUT A GROWING FIELD 
WITH A REAL FUTURE 

Your copy is free. Simply mail the coupon on this 
page. Xfc tells you about the many fields of Radio 
which offer good job opportunities to qualified Radio 
Technicians — installing, fixing, selling home and auto 
Radio sets: operating and maintaining Broadcast, 
Police. Aviation, Commercial Radio Stations; selling, 
installing and servicing Loudspeaker Systems. It tells 
yon about Television and its glowing future; about 
electronic devices and their many commercial uses. It 
tells you, too, how the National Radio Institute in 
Washington, headed by J. E. Smith, lias trained hun- 
dreds of the men who now’ have good jobs in Radio 
and allied fields — how you can prepare at home to be 
a Radio Technician without spending a lot of money 
or giving up your present job. 

WHY MANY RADIO TECHNICIANS 
MAKE $30, $40, $50 A WEEK 

Anyone can tune a Radio set, but very few can service 
one, operate and maintain Broadcasting Stations or 
handle the many other jobs requiring a working 
knowledge of Radio. That’s why so many Radio 
Technicians enjoy good pay, steady work, plenty of 
opportunities for advancement. And why there are 
many opportunities for Radio Technicians to make 
extra money in their spare time — as much as $5. $10 
a week fixing Radios for others in the evenings ; why 
so many have businesses of their own operated right 
from their homes. 



Has Own Business 
Makes $50 to $60 a Week 

I am making between $50 
and $60 a week after all ex- 
penses are paid, and I am 
getting all the 
Radio work I 
can take care of, 
thanks to N.R.I. 

E. W. Spangler, 
126% S. Gay St. 
Knoxville, Term. 



Chief Operator 
Broadcasting Station 

When I completed 20 les- 
sons, I obtained my Radio 
Broadcast ^ Operator’s li- 
cense and imme- 
diately joined 
station WMPC 
where I am now 
Chief Operator, 

Hollis P. Hayes, 

327 Madison St., 

Lapeer, Michigan. 



LEARN ABOUT RADIO’S FUTURE 
MAIL THE COUPON NOW 

If you want to make $5 to $10 a week more within a year 
— send for your copy of this Book now. It tells you about 
Radio’s spare time and full time opportunities — how easy 
it is to prepare for them and shows you more than 100 
letters from men who are making extra money in their 
spare time or got better fnU time jobs by becoming Radio 
Technicians. You owe it to yourself to read this book. Mail 
the coupon now — in an envelope or pasted on a penny 
postcard. It’s Free! 
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Dear Mr. Smith: Mall me FREE, without obligation, your gj 
64-page book, "Rich Howards in Radio,” which points out « 
Radio's opportunities and tells how you train men at home to ~ 
be Radio Technicians. No salesman will call. (Please write * 
or print plainly.) § 



Age, 



Name 



Address , 
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J. E. SMITH. Presided 
National Radio Institute, Dept. OGQ? 
Washington, D. C. 
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How Big Is YOUR PAY-CHECK? 




mncy 



“^T'HE size of my pay-check? What business is it 
I of yours?” Perhaps that’s the first reply that 
comes to your mind. 

But — stop a moment. It really is our business — to 
help men just like you. In fact, it’s been our business 
here at LaSalle for 30 years. 

If your pay-check isn’t all that you’d like it to be, 
why not consider accountancy? Why not become 
a member of this well-paid and respected field? 
Why not, in short, prepare yourself to earn real 
money — insure a good home for your family — a new 
car — an education for the growing youngsters — a 
bank account for a rainy day . . . these and many 
more of the precious things in life? 

Maybe you’reone of those ever hoping for “breaks” 
that will give you a higher standard of living. Yet 
that's precisely what most of 30,000,000 other em- 
ployees in this country are doing. 

Not all of them, of course. Here and there you 
find ambitious men who aren’t depending on luck 
to carry them ahead. They’re following a tested 
path to increased earnings — leaving nothing to mere 
chance. They’re training themselves for better jobs 
— every week spending a few hours in serious but 
interesting study at home. 

Some day, as expert bookkeepers and later as 
accountants, these determined men will have stand- 
ing and a considerably larger income— in a profes- 
sion that pays and pays well. 

Why don’t you do as they are doing — take ad- 
vantage of LaSalle training? Even though you do 
not know the fundamentals of bookkeeping now — 
you nevertheless may have an excellent opportunity 
to master accountancy. Many others have done it. 

Perhaps you’re asking yourself, “But don’t these 
others possess natural ability that I lack? Don’t I 
need a special talent for all this?” 

Ask rather, “If I do my part, won’t / get results, 
too?” ,, 



If you earn under $3,000, 
Higher Accountancy may 
be the answer for you 



ing, Auditing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, 
Organization, Management and Finance. The train- 
ing — complete and intensive all the way — takes you 
right into C.P.A. coaching if you desire. 

Later, when you're an accountant, it may be 
possible to go into business for yourself as a public 
accountant and be independent. Or, if you choose to 
work for someone else as an executive accountant, it 
well may be for a salary several times that which 
you draw now. 

Write for this FREE book 

If you’re tired of pinching pennies, investigate ac- 
countancy and LaSalle training. There isn’t a faster, 
less expensive or more convenient method to master 
accountancy. Fill in the coupon and mail. We’ll 
send you our 64-page book, “Accountancy, The 
Profession That Pays.” 

Then, when you read all the facts, you yourself will 
be able to judge best whether you have the will to 
study and apply your best efforts — toward a more 
secure future. 



You will! For all it takes is in- 
telligence, serious study and work 
— not genius. Under the LaSalle 
system you solve problems by sim- 
ple steps . . , from day to day, as 
an expert accountant does. You 
use the same basic principles. And 
when these problems become diffi- 
cult and puzzle you, you get counsel 
that could be matched only through 
personal coaching by a battery of 
experts in a big accounting house. 

In a comparatively short time, 
you train yourself in Elements of 
Accounting, Principles of Account- 



LaSalle Extension University 

A Correspondence Institution 

Dept. 7329'HR Chicago, 111. 

I want to earn a bigger salary — through accountancy ^training. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your 64-page book, “Accoun- 
tancy, The Profession That Pays.” 

Name 

Present Position Age 

Address City 







SIND ME $1 

end I’ll send yowr sholee 
et these selected VAlOife 
for 10 DAY TRIAL and 
10 MONTHS TO PAY. 
Money back' if net 
Satisfied . » . 

Yes - your Credit is OK with me - I’Ll 
TRUST YOU. Tell ms what you wont— put 
a dollar bill in on envelope with your 
name, address, occupation and a few 
other facts obout yourself- Hi send your 
choice of these select values for your 
approval and 10 day trial. If you are 
not satisfied that you have received 
good* honest dollar for dollar value, 
send it back and 1*11 promptly return 
your dollar. !f satisfied, you‘ll pay in 
10 small monthly, amount* you 4 !! neve? 
miss./ 
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Mhs AmerHa 
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%i.n a month 



YOUR CHOICE 
i€IN? WATCHES 9 I3 V9 

P20S-lodies* Kent Heart Watch 
with bracelet to match. K1S2- 
Man s Kent round watch with 
sweep. second hand.- Both 
7 jewels; !0K yellow rolled 
Cto'd plate cases. St.So 



" nsS f F*. « •* ir. 

A Postcard brings my complete 48‘Page 
Catalog showing hundreds of diamonds, 
watches, Jewelry or»d silverware, all 
offered on my 10»Month$*fo*Pay Plan. 



w®**- $29**1 
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$450 
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Isin’t VWSvlttoy* ,{?,ovort\ 2 diamonds and initial 
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0eP t EEB 1670 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 




don’t Worry about 

Rupture 

• Why put up with days . months , . 4 YEARS of dis- 
comfort, worry and fear? Leam now about this perfected 
invention for all forms of reducible rupture. Surely you 
keenly desire — you eagerly CRAVE to enjoy life’s normal 
activities and pleasures once again. To work . . . to play 
... to live ... to love . . . with the haunting Fear of Rupture ban- 
ished from your thoughts] Literally thousandsof rupture suffer- 
ers have entered this Kingdom of Paradise Regained. Why not 
you? Some wise mart said, “Nothing is impossible in this 
world” — and it is true, for where other trusses have failed 
is where we have had our greatest success in many cases! 

Even doctors — thousands of them-— have ordered for them- 
selves and their patients. Unless your case is absolutely 
hopeless, do not despair. The coupon below brings our 
Free Rapture Book in plain envelope. Send the coupon now. 

Patented AIR-CUSHION Sup- 
port Gives Nature a Chance 
to CLOSE the OPENING 



PROOF! 



Think of it! Here’s a surprising yet simple-acting invention 
that permits Nature to close the opening — that holds the rup- 
ture securely but gently, day and night, at work and at play! 
Thousands of grateful letters express heartfelt thanks for re- 
sults beyond the expectation of the writers. What is this 
invention- — How does it work? Will it help me? Get the 
complete, fascinating facts on the Brooks Automatic Air 
Cushion Appliance — send now for free Rupture Book, 

Cheap— Sanitary— Comfortable 

Rich or poor — ANYONE can afford to buy this remarkable* 
LOW-PRICED rupture invention! But look out for imita- 
tions and counterfeits. The Genuine Brooks Air-Cushion 

Truss is never sold in stores or by* agents. Your . Brooks is made up, after 
your order is received, to fit your particular case. You buy direct at the 
low “roa kcr-to-user” price. The perfected Brooks is sanitary, lightweight, 
inconspicuous. Has no hard pads to gouge painfully into the flesh, no 
stiff, punishing springs, no metal girdle to rust or corrode. It brings 
heavenly comfort and security — while the Automatic Air Cushion con- 
tinually works, in its own, unique way, to help^Nature get results! Learn 
what this patented invention can mean to you — send coupon quick! 



Proof of the value and outstanding 
merit of the BROOKS APPLIANCE 
is clearly shown by the fact that over 
9000 doctors have ordered it for them- 
selves or their patients. One doctor alone 
has ordered for his patients over 400 
Brooks Appliances. Follow your doc- 
tor’s advice! If he says you have a 
reducible rupture and advises a proper- 
fitting support, don’t subject yourself 
to further delay, which may prove 
dangerous, but send us your name 
and address immediately. Stop Your 
Rupture Worries! Enjoy the comfort, 
freedom of action and physical security 
which this made-to-order appliance 
will give you. 




Q, E. BBOOKS, 
inventor 



SENT ON TRIAL! 

No . . . don’t order a Brooks now — FIRST get the complete 
revealing explanation of this world-famous rupture invention. 
THEN decide whether you want the comfort — the freedom from 
fear and worry — the security — the same amazing results thou- 
sands of men, women and children have reported. They found 
our invention the answer to their prayers! Why can’t you? 
And you risk nothing as the complete appliance is SENT ON 
TRIAL-. Surely you owe it to yourself to investigate this no- 
risk trial. Send for the facts now — today — hurry I All cor- 
respondence strictly confidential. 



FREE! Latest Rupture Book Explains All! 
p£g t JjSi.Jurt‘ Clip end Send Coupon^ 

Sirens Appliance Co.,4SOM §t&t®§i»,H!arsItalt,Mich. 



Mail This Coupon NOW! 

1 BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. . 
t 480-M State St.. Marshall, Mick. 

I Without obligation, please send your FREE 
a Book on Rupture, Proof of Results, and 
I TRIAL OFFER — all in plain envelope. 

• 

| Na8!t-» * "■ ■■ .wiaw r . — 

I 
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Make Big Money 



Start Making 
Money at cnce ir 
a simple pleas* 
ant, all year 
’round busi* 
ness, distrib- 
uting borne 
necessities. 

Over 200 fast 
selling, quick 
repeating, na- 
tionally 
known product 
guaranteed to 
satisfy. Earnings 
start very first 
day with my sure^ 
fire Plan and big, val- 
uable Outfit, including a 



large assortment full sis© 
packages. Full or part 
time. Liberal credit plan. 
Old-established company. 
Write quick for my Offer, 

E, J. MILLS, 1718 Mon- 
mouth Ave*„ Cincinnati;, 
Ohio. 



High School Course 

at Home 



Many Finish in 2 Years 



I Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Course 
■ * • bool work — prepares you lop 
□dard H. S. tests supplied ~ 

I Diploma. Credit for H. S. subjects already completed. Single sub- 
jects if desired. High school education is very important for ad- 
vancement in business and industry and socially. Don t pehanat- 





ning now. Free Bulletin on roanest. No obligation. 

t American School. Deo'. HB-58, DrexeL at 58th, Chicago 



SmabJkmq* ddmt 
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AVIATION 



AIR-MINDED Young Men, Interested 
in training for entering Aviation as 
Apprentice. Write immediately, en- 
APPiiNTiCES closing stamps. 

Mechamx Universal Avfatfen Service 
Wayne County Airport Dept. R Detroit, Bids. 



FEATURING THE EXPLOITS OF 
THE SPACE ROVERS 
GET IT TODAY! AT ALL STANDS! 




JUST OUT! 



THE NEW BIG DIME'S WORTH 
OF THRILLS AND ACTION 
On Sale at All Stands 



SENSATIONAL OFFER 

8 SCIENTIFIGTI0H A r 
BOOKLETS ^ 

Here’s your chance to own a complete set 
of outstanding scientifiction titles, printed 
individually on excellent grade paper at- 
tractively bound. 

A Limited Quantity Available 

The titles include THE IMMORTALS OF MER- 
CURY, by Clark Ashton Smith; THE SPECTRE 
BULLET, by Thomas Mack; AVENGING NOTE, 
by Alfred Sprissler; THE SHIP FROM NOWHERE, 
by Sidney Parser; THE MOON MIRAGE, by Ray- 
mond Z. Galiun; FLIGHT OF THE AEROFIX, by 
Maurice Renard; THE INVADING ASTEROID, by 
Manly Wade Wellman; MEN FROM THE 
METEOR, by Pansy Black. 



BOOK DEPT., 14th Floor, 22 West 48th St„ New York 

Enclosed 25c in coin (or) stamps. Please rush my set 
of 8 scientifiction titles. 

Name 

Address 

City State 




If This Were You — 
Laid Op By 

SICKNESS 

a* teams- 

What Would It Mean 
T© YOU To Get Up To 

$ 150.00 

A MONTH? 




Amazing New Policy 

COSTS ONLY 3 f A DAY 

If sickness or accident should strike YOU — lay you up, dis- 
abled — stop your income, perhaps for months — don’t face the 
additional worry of money for bills and expenses! Protect 
yourself and your loved ones with the remarkable low cost 
Sterling Sickness and Accident Policy ! For only 3c a day this 
amazing policy provides ACTUAL CASH — to help pay bills 
and expenses! Pays you up to $150.00 a month for sickness, 
including Hospital Benefits; $100.00 a month for accident; 
pays as much as $2,500.00 for loss of limbs, sight, or accidental 
death, plus many other liberal benefits, as provided in policy. 

Pays Cash For Common Sicknesses 
And All Types Of Accidents 

This policy covers sicknesses common to men and women, 
covers all types of accidents as happen every day in or by 
automobiles or trucks, on street, at home, on the farm, in fac- 
tory, while at w r ork, etc. Benefits payable from FIRST DAY, 
as explained in policy. 



MORE THAN 
$500,000.00 PAID 

Young and old — men, women, 
children, ages 15 to 64 without 
Doctor's Examination — are eli- 
gible for this liberal insurance. 
More than $500,000.00 Cash Bene- 
fits already paid on Sterling Pol- 
icies. Big. responsible, Legal 
Reserve Stock Company. $100,- 
000.00 on deposit with State of 
Illinois Insurance Department for 
protection of all policy-holders. 



EASY MONTHLY TERMS 

Because we deal direct with you and have 
no agents, your cost of this insurance is 
amazingly low. Only 3c a day, in easy 
monthly payments, brings you all these 
protection features. No due6 — no assess- 
ments. 

10 DAYS FREE INSPECTION 
SEND NO MONEY! srr 

Write, giving your age, and the name and 
relationship or your beneficiary. We will 
mail you Actual Policy on 10-days’ FREE 
INSPECTION. No obligation whatever. 
Act now. 



Liberal Benefits At 
Amazing Low Cost 

AS MUCH AS 

$ 2 , 500.00 

paid to you IN CASH for 
Accidental Death or Loss of 
Limbs or Eyesight. 

VS $ 150.00 

a month for sickness includ- 
ing Hospital Benefits. 

VS $ 100.00 

a month for disability due to 
accident. 

$ 100.00 

Cash paid as Emergency Aid 
or Identification Benefit. 

OTHER LIBERAL BENEFITS 

Doctor’s hill for non disabling 
injuries — 10% increase in 
benefits for 5 years at no 
extra cost. 

Ail Benefits as described 
on Policy 



STERLING INSURANCE CO. 

§641 Jaekson-Franklin Bldg. Chicago, ill. 




in Big New Procter & Gamble, Lifesaver, 
Liberty, Newspaper Contests (and others). 

YOU CAN WIN! BUT YOU MUST BE EOOD! 
WE CAN HELP YOU 






DON 



ISSUE OF 



JOIN “CONTEST of the MONTH CLUB” 

Leam what contests to enter . . . improve your 
chances to win . . . get fre3h ideas. Valuable con- 
test Idea guide and lessons in contest technique in- 
cluded. Application blank FREE with coupon. 

READ HOW WE’VE HELPED OTHERS: 

From Penns.: "I want to thank you for my FIRST CHECK in 
coptests.” 

Miiin. : "I won in the IVORY SOAP contest you entered me into.” 
Iowa: “I won .with your entry in the CRISCQ contest.” 

Indfana: "I haye won for a name you sent me in the GOLD MEDAL 
CONTEST; also won in their 2nd contest.' 5 
Peking : "This is the. first time I ever received a check in contests, 
all due to your ability.” 

N. J. : "Thank you for' your faithful service to me.” 

Colo.: "Grateful to you . . . you have helped me so much ( . . 

I never did have anyone to show me so much consideration. 



mis 
w 



roNTEST 8ER 
VICE EIH'AIijS. 



RUSK COUPON NOW for FREE OFFER 



EDITORS & PUBLISHERS SERVICE CO. 

Dept. 107, 220 Fifth Aye., New York City, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

RUSH my free copy of the new issue of “CONTEST 
TIPS” and complete service details. I understand you 
can help me. Also include "CONTEST of the MONTH 
CLUB” details. 

Name 

Address 



(Enclose 10c for handling and mailing) 
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HOW 01 SALE 10/ AT ALL STANDS 



D ISCOVERED ! Three hundred copies of 
Garret Smith’s book, “Between 
Worlds,” containing the classic interplane- 
tary story of all times! 

A decade ago we selected the most fas- 
cinating, and perhaps the greatest classic of 
interplanetary stones, and published it in 
modern book form with flexible covers. 
Fantasy fans ordered thousands of copies, 
and the supply became exhausted. 

Only recently, however, we came across a 
few hundred copies of “Between Worlds” 
in our archives. We are offering these for 
sale, at fifty cents each, to the first three 
hundred readers that ask for them. 

Mail your orders to THRILLING WON- 
DER STORIES, 22 W. 48th St., New York 
City, N. Y. Enclose coin, postage stamps 
of small denominations (l-2-3c) or money 
order. A perfect copy of “Between Worlds” 
will be promptly sent you by return mail! 
Incidentally, Garret Smith is the famous 
author of “The Moon Metal,” “Treasures of 
Tantalus,” and “Slaves of the Wire.” 



T HE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE STORY 



W F you enjoy tackling scientific problems 
problems that aren’t too technical, 
but which can be solved through the use of 
applied logic, then you certainly will go for 
the feature novel in this month’s special 
scientifiction novel section, THE EXPERI- 
MENT OF DR, SARCONI. A fantastic 
dilemma confronts Dr. Shallcross, the hero 
in this story by Harry Bates. Dr. Shallcross’ 
wife has been created in plural, and several 
exact human replicas of her exist. Which 
one of the several is the genuine? That’s 
the enigma that stumps our hero. 

Can you outguess Dr. Shallcross and ar- 
rive at a satisfactory solution before the 
author actually gives you the dramatic an- 
swer? You’ll be going some if you can bust 
this riddle before the hero does. 

Harry Bates is new to T.W.S., but old- 
timers will recall Mr. Bates as the editor 
who brought Anthony Gilmore’s famous 
Hawk Carse series to scientifiction prom- 
inence more than a decade ago. We’ve often 
wondered what happened to Hawk Carse, 
and perhaps Bates can induce his confidant, 
Anthony Gilmore, to bring us his exploits 
once again. As for the lowdown on this 
novel, here’s the real McCoy direct from the 
author: 

What is the story behind THE EXPERI- 
MENT OP DR. SARCONI'. 

Well, I was talking to my old friend 
Anthony Gilmore, and ribbing him oti the 
Jekyll-Hyde make-up cf his mind, which 
alone would account for the success of his 
well known character Hawk Carse and that 
intrepid adventurer’s insidious adversary, Dr. 
Ku Sui. I happened to ask him Why he had 
stopped writing that series, and he told me it’s 
a funny thing, but every time he starts to 
work out another Ku Sui deviltry for Hawk 
Carse to thwart his mind gets stuck on one 
plot subject, one idea, one only, which rides 
his mind like the Old Man of the Sea, and 
insists on being written as is, and prevents 
consideration of any other plot possibility, 
and will not be shaken off. 

And what is this compulsive idea? I asked, 
surprised. 

Gilmore’s eyes gleamed and he licked his 
lips. 

Suppose, he said — suppose Ku Sui were to 
invent a way to make every woman in the 
world instantly into two women, that is, gives 
every woman an exact double! Think what 
that would do to the institution of marriage! 
Think of the predicament of a hundred million 
lovers! (Gilmore, dominated by the Ku Sui 
aspect, positively glov ed in pointing out the 
terrible possibilities.) That villainy would be 
tops for even that greatest dastard of all 
time, Ku Sui! What a job for Hawk Carse! 

A tremendous conception, I said — but you’re 
whacky if Vou think 'THRIDLING WONDER 

(Continued on page 122) 
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All communications concerning enrollment in any ol the Hemphill 
Diesel Courses should be sent to one of the following addresses: 

NEW YORK . . . 31-31 Queens Blvd.; L. I. City 

CHICAGO 2030 Larrabee Street 

MEMPHIS 449 Monroe Avenue 

LOS ANGELES .... 2010 San Fernando Rd. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. . . . 1367 Granville Street 
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By ALFRED HESTER 

Author of “The Broken Axiom,” “No Help 
Wanted,” etc. 



VOYAGE 




Three Outlaws-Three Worlds-Three Fates-and a Journey to 
Infinity! Follow the Argosy of Men vs. the Stars and Destiny 



CHAPTER I 
Cleanup on Jupiter 

A LONG the high bar of the 
/jj®, crowded Red Spot, hard-bitt- 
A Hii, en, scarred drinkers drained 
illicit concoctions charged with raw 
brhodium salts. The dregs of the plane- 
tary system caroused and loitered in 
the Red Spot. Men who were out on 
parole now were openly scornful of the 
Interplanetary Rangers. 

The others too, bore unmistakable 
marks of imprisonment. The Martian 
theta was branded on the cheek. The 
blood-red Jovian cross was tattooed 



lividly across the brow. Mercurian 
wrist irons had raised purple welts. 

There were slender, snakelike Venu- 
sians, small, spidery Mercurians, 
heavy-set Earthmen, bulbous Mar- 
tians, and great, hulking Jovians. The 
language of five worlds fused strangely 
in the notorious tavern. The patrons 
of the Red Spot had one thing in com- 
mon — a price on their heads. 

The Red Spot was an ulcer festering 
in the side of Ic City, capital of 
Jupiter. Built in r cellar under an 
enormous warehouse, not far from the 
docks of lo Ocean, it honeycombed the 
streets of the city with tunnels and 
passages. 




TO N O WHERE* SHIT 




Daavle fired and instantly ran forward, before It stopped twitching 



Periodic raids bore no fruit with this 
Jovian Khasbah. The Red Spot was 
closed and destroyed regularly, only to 
reopen shortly after, in other secret 
quarters under the city streets Be- 
hind the tavern doors, criminals 
planned more daring .crimes to the 
despair and helpless dismay of the 
police. 

Now the sudden shrill blasts of a 



siren sent up a howl of rage in the tav- 
ern. Vitrex glasses were thrown to 
the floor as the outlaws leaped to their 
feet and darted to the rear. There the 
broken walls opened out to the tunnels 
of the surrounding cellars. 

Two men stood unperturbed, the 
guardians of the establishment’s safe. 
The pair were old hands at raids. They 
calmly closed the heavy door and 
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swung the huge chromium structure 
noiselessly into a recess in the wall. 
A second later, one touched a con- 
cealed stud. It sent the entire safe 
compartment speeding down through 
a railed tube to a vault some hundred 
yards distant. Then they took up their 
stand before a smaller strong box, con- 
taining a few hundred units of plati- 
num and gold, the decoy for the raid- 
ing police. 

M eanwhile theroomhad 

cleared entirely. As the police 
tore in through the entrance ramp, 
they saw only the two bored men non- 
chalantly awaiting capture. The cap- 
tain of the Rangers walked up. 

“It won’t be so easy this time,” he 
said. The two guards yawned elabor- 
ately and the captain’s face purpled. 
“There won’t be any quick bail, space 
rats. This is a cleanup for keeps! 
The Governor-general is pretty sore 
about the whole business. You fellows 
went too far, trying to pull a snatch 
with his kid.” 

The keepers of the decoy laughed 
carelessly. 

“This is no picnic,” the captain in- 
sisted grimly. “We’ve got every tunnel 
covered. No one escapes, even if we 
have to search every damned asteroid 
in the System.” 

A dull uproar from beneath seemed 
to bear out what he had said. As the 
sounds increased, a horde of enraged 
men poured into the tavern, driven by 
the police who had anticipated them 
far back in the passages. The room 
began to fill up with hundreds of crimi- 
nals, enraged at finding their usually 
safe escapes so completely covered. 

At last the farthest tunnel was 
cleared. The mass of refugees stood 
angrily within a heavy cordon of armed 
guards. The captain sounded his shrill 
pocket siren once more, and there was 
an answering signal outside. 

“All right!” shouted the captain. 
“Don’t make it tougher for yourselves, 
rats. Just file out up the ramp, and 
don't think any of you can make a 
break for it,” 

Herded roughly, like stubborn, sul- 
len animals, the dregs of the Red Spot 
were swept along the ramp. The lines 
of guards inspected them expertly for 



concealed weapons, and shoved them 
into the armored police tractors, drawn 
up in rows on the street outside. In 
lots of twenty they were locked in the 
heavy metal boxes, to wrangle and 
fight among themselves as they were 
drawn to the central administration 
building for speedy trial and sentence. 

The captain looked about the 
wrecked cellar wearily. 

“Well,” he said with a sigh, “I hope 
this is the last time. Shades of 
Tethys, what a crew of cutthroats!” 
Inside the detention quarters, two 
guards hustled their rotund prisoner 
along the quarter-mile, dimly lit corri- 
dor. They halted before a small cir- 
cular door set in the metal wall. Word- 
lessly they pressed the combination 
studs that swung the ponderous disc 
open, and thrust the stumbling man 
roughly inside. 

The door closed with a clang of 
steel on steel that reverberated dimly 
in the pitch blackness of the cell. As 
the sound died away, aching silence 
swept over the room once more. The 
man fumbled his way to a bench and 
sat down with a leathery squeak, 
“Esplee d’un warstyxll” he called in 
the Martian tongue, and then in 
English. “Hullo. Anyone here?” 
“Shh!” someone whispered from the 
other side. “Quiet!” 

S OFTLY two figures joined the 
third on the bench. They sat hud- 
dled close together, their heads almost 
touching. 

“The room may be tapped for 
sound,” came the voice almost in- 
audibly. “Micro-wave pickup. We’ve 
got to be careful. I’m Daavle from 
Venus.” 

“Meeg, from Mercury,” said a 
second. 

“My name is Wisphthal,” answered 
the newcomer. “I’m from Mars. Say, 
why so dark in here?” 

“Deportation-detention Cell,” came 
the answer. There was a dry chuckle 
like the sift of sand. “They don’t take 
chances with desperate criminals.” 
“Were you picked up in the raid, 
too?” Wisphthal. 

“Raid? What raid?” one demanded. 
“Give us news. We’ve been here 
three weeks,” 
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“The Red Spot,” explained the Mar- 
tian. “Raided last night. Got every- 
body!” 

“Hell,” muttered the Venusian. 
“The cells must be jammed. Guess 
that’s why you’re in with us.” 

“It’s a plant,” hissed the Mercurian 
excitedly. “He’s been sent in by the 
guards !” 



“What’re they going to do with 
you?” the Venusian asked. 

“Send me back to Mars, of course,” 
he growled. 

“Want to go back?” 

“No ! Cut out the grilling. If 
you’ve got an escape in mind, count 
me in. I’m no space rat.” 

There was another long pause. 




Daavle 



Meeg 



Wisphthal 



A hand grasped at the Martian’s 
shoulder and scratched for his neck. 
He tore the claws away. 

“Easy,” he said. “What makes you 
so jumpy?” 

There was no answer. The Martian 
could hear a rapid whispered confer- 
ence. 



“Yes,” admitted the Venusian at 
last. “We’re figuring on breaking 
out.” 

The Martian flexed his muscles. 

“Good,” he said. “When?” 

“That’s the hitch,” put in the Mer- 
curian. “We’ve got everything 
planned except the way out of this cell. 
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Once we’re out, the rest will be 
simple.” 

“We’ll have to rush the guard, next 
time he comes in,” said Daavle. “It 
may be risky, but we’ve got to chance 
it.” 

“You’ll never get past the guard,” 
answered the Martian. “At least, not 
that way. I’m just the man you 
needed. I can get you out for 
sure ... If you want to take a chance 
on me.” 

“Not so loud!” hissed Meeg. “Yes, 
we’re with you. Have you got a gun?” 

The Martian laughed again. 

“I have something better than a 
gun,” he said. “It was difficult to con- 
ceal, but I managed. Now, listen. Are 
there guards in the corridor?” 

“Just one.” 

“Good,” the Martian whispered. 
“Now pay attention. Go to the corners 
of the room. Lie down and face the 
wall. Keep your eyes closed if you 
value your lives. Don’t look until I 
tap your shoulders.” 

The two men slipped from the bench. 
They wedged themselves against the 
walls and turned their faces down. The 
Martian waited for a few seconds until 
all was quiet. 

“Help !” he shouted. “Guard!” 

T HERE was a patter of running 
feet outside the door. A click of 
the pressed lock studs and the steel 
disc swung inward. A Jovian guard 
stood silhouetted against the dim corri- 
dor light. 

“R’tah!” he barked. “What’s the 
matter here?” 

From the depths of the room a thin 
pencil of light stabbed out and centered 
on the Jovian’s eyes. He gave a muffled 
exclamation, half raised his own gun to 
fire and then lowered it in strange 
fascination. The beam changed color 
abruptly, left his eyes and focused on 
the right wall. 

Suddenly the guard turned his head 
and dashed madly in the direction of 
the tiny violet spot on the wall. He 
collided against the metal with a sick- 
ening impact, reeled dizzily and looked 
around. By this time the light was 
flashing on the far side of the cell. Once 
again the Jovian hurled himself across 
the room to crash violently against the 



steel. The metal cracked him upright. 

He teetered for a split second, then 
sank to his knees, sobbing. There was 
the thud of a fist on jaw, and he 
sprawled, unconscious, to the prison 
floor. 

The Martian snatched up the fallen 
L-pistol and ran quickly to each man, 
tapping lightly. The two got to their 
feet and followed him to the door They 
stole into the corridor. Meeg, the Mer- 
curian, pointed silently. They sped 
down the long steel hall until they 
came to an open room. 

The Venusian peered around the 
door jamb. 

“Guard room,” he whispered. “Shoot 
high. At their heads. Don’t ruin their 
guns.” 

The Martian advanced to the edge 
of the door and took careful aim. There 
were two dull pops. The outlaws 
rushed into the room before the head- 
less torsos slumped to the floor. They 
picked the two guns from the belts 
and looked at each other grimly. 

“Take them,” whispered Meeg, the 
Mercuriain. “Come on, let’s go!” 

They passed through the high- 
vaulted room and darted up another 
long corridor. Suddenly Meeg pulled 
to a halt. 

“No more time to work our way out,” 
he blurted. “The alarm’ll be sprung in 
less than a minute. I know a window. 
Quick, we’ll have to jump for it.” 

He led them through a dark 
hall, up a flight of steps and into an 
enormous gallery. 

“I know this place pretty well,” he 
grinned mirthlessly. “This is the 
Judiciary Chamber. The windows over 
there are only fifteen feet off the 
ground. We’ve got to try it.” 

The men looked at him with appalled 
faces. A fifteen foot drop was a serious 
matter on Jupiter. 

“Well, what do you say?” Meeg spat 
out. “You want to stay here and drink 
a glass of brhodium with the damned 
guards?” 

He ran to the windows. The others 
followed. Suddenly the crash of huge 
metal gongs echoed through the 
building. 

“That’s it,” growled Meeg, his eyes 
slitted, “Here I go. Watch how I do 
it.” 
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H E lifted a heavy boot and kicked 
through the lower frame of the 
window. There was a twang of snap- 
ping vitrex and the creak of bent 
struts. He thrust his head through, 
looked about, and lowered his body 
from the sill. When he hung by his 
fingertips, he let go. Scratching and 
clawing furiously at the slick metal, he 
dropped heavily to the ground. 

The others watched him get to his 
feet and beckon encouragingly. They 
followed, then crouched panting beside 
the wall. 

“To the left,” said Daavle, the 
Venusian. 

He darted along the wall until he 
came to a small court, set back twenty 
feet. He turned and waved impa- 
tiently until the rest had caught up. 
Then they crept in and the three men 
watched while Daavle fumbled in a 
corner. They heard the ring of steel 
and then Daavle’s low call. 

“Can you swim?” he asked. 

They nodded. He heaved on a large 
metal square until it upended to dis- 
close a vertical shaftway. 

“Sewer,” he said shortly. “Anyone 
got a light?” 

Wisphthal felt in the pockets of his 
tunic and withdrew his small metal 
tube. 

“Press the base stud for light,” he ex- 
plained. “But don’t touch the stud on 
the side. It’s dangerous.” 

Daavle nodded and disappeared 
down the shaft. The others took the 
short downward plunge into the water. 
Daavle was already treading water far 
down the sewer main. Wordlessly 
they swam behind the violet glow of 
the lamp that Daavle held in his teeth. 



CHAPTER II 
Escape Into Space 



I T seemed an eternity before they 
came to a pump station. They 
pulled up, dripping and exhausted, on 
the small platform. 

“What now?” puffed Meeg. 

“We continue for a half mile down 
the sewer,” rasped Daavle. “There’s 
another pumping station there, and a 



vent that leads to the space port. 
Maybe we’ll get a break thete.” 

“If it has anything to do with ma- 
chinery,” put in the little Mercurian, 
“I’ll be able to handle it.” 

They slipped into the water again, 
half wading and half swimming, fol- 
lowing the unerring course of Daavle. 
He led them through the maze of steel 
tunnels without faltering. 

The water rose and became more 
turbulent. The men were swept along, 
battered against the steel sides of the 
sewer with sickening force. Once the 
torrent swept Wisphthal into a wrong 
turn. He clung perilously until the 
others pulled him around to the right 
course. 

At last, when their strength was al- 
most gone, Daavle uttered a faint cry. 
They followed eagerly, and found 
themselves at another small platform, 
where they pulled up and lay weak and 
gasping. 

“This is below the main hangar of 
the space port,” said Daavle. The 
pumping station opens in full sight of 
the observation tower. We’ve got to 
be careful now. The chances are all 
against us.” 

“Wait,” interrupted Meeg. “It’s my 
turn now. I think I know a ruse that 
might prove effective here.” 

The others watched him as he slowly 
climbed up the latticed steelwork that 
braced the vent shaft and station, the 
violet lamp held in his mouth. Above, 
the strange glow flickered about, cast- 
ing enormous shadows. There was a 
grating sound and an exclamation from 
the Mercurian. 

Meeg stood beside a heavy panel 
board on which were a set of locked 
levers. He waited until the others 
climbed up, and then looked at the 
Venusian. 

“Can you get above and open the 
vent panel from the inside?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Daavle, his tone curious. 

“How about you, Wisphthal?” asked 
Meeg. “Can you climb up quickly?” 

“Don’t worry about me, Mercurian,” 
said Wisphthal grimly. “I’ll get up as 
fast as you want. 

Meeg handed the lamp to Daavle, 
turned and re-examined the control 
panel. 

“When I give the word, I want 
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Wisphthal to kick up the first two 
levers on the board here. We all count 
off the seconds. At thirty, Daavle goes 
up and opens the vent. We follow. 
We’ve got to be out by the count of 
sixty.” 

They nodded, wondering. At a word 
from Meeg, the Martian delivered two 
heavy kicks that smashed the safety 
locks and drove up the two levers. 
They counted intensely, above the low 
squeal of grinding machinery. 

On the mark of thirty, Daavle 
scurried up the vent shaft. Ticking 
the seconds off desperately, the re- 
maining three followed. The shaft was 
dark and they could hear Daavle 
smashing at the vent plate above. 

T HERE was a sudden clattering 
crash above and the dim moon- 
glow filtered down. Daavle threw 
himself over the lip and was followed 
by Wisphthal. Below, a heavy rumbl- 
ing choking echoed and Meeg squirmed 
frantically toward the surface. From 
the observation tower, a hundred feet 
east of the vent, came the glare of a 
searchlight. 

“Never mind them,” screeched Meeg. 
“Get me up 1” 

They groped frantically in the dark- 
ness for his wrists, found them and 
swung him over. He blinked once in 
the glare of the beam and darted for 
the cover of the hangar wall. 

“Come on,” he yelled. 

A deafening roar blasted at the base 
of the shaft and an enormous geyser 
of foaming water spouted from the 
vent in great gouts. 

They could hear the alarm of a 
siren sound faintly above the roar. 
Meeg had closed the emergency lock 
at the lower end of the sewer, backing 
the water up and forcing it out at the 
vent under terrific pressure. 

“We’ve got a chance now,” yelled 
Meeg. “We timed it just right. Every- 
body on the field will be at the sewer 
vent. What do we do now?” 

“After me,” shouted Wisphthal. “I 
think I know what to do.” 

He motioned them to follow him and 
crept around the base of the hangar to 
the west side. As they looked back 
they could make out running figures 
and the huge bulk of the emergency 



field tractor. 

The Martian darted up the long side 
of the hangar, waited for his panting 
companions to catch up. Then he 
sauntered around the corner and non- 
chalantly pushed open a small door. 
He glanced in, nodded and motioned 
the others to enter. Then he stepped 
in and closed the door. 

It was a small room, cluttered with 
lockers and racks of metal-mesh space 
suits. Wisphthal picked one from the 
wall and started to squirm into it. 

“Don’t be too long about this,” he 
said calmly. “They’ll have the sewer 
under control in a few minutes. We’ve 
got to work fast.” 

He snapped the helmet in place and 
shut the visor, effectively disguising 
his face. Then he turned and helped 
the others. When all were clad in the 
gleaming metal, the Martian stepped 
to the door and peered out cautiously. 

“Now follow me,” he said. And 
whatever you do, don’t run!” 

The three figures strode quietly 
across the vast landing field, unnoticed 
by the scurrying crews who were 
vainly attempting to stem the roaring 
sewer torrent. They passed the ob- 
servation tower and turned to the left. 
They walked out of the beacon into the 
gloom of the center take-off concrete. 
They passed a small industrial cruiser, 
cut around a fat wallowing tanker and 
slipped behind the huge frame of a 
navy patrol. Wisphthal stopped them, 
“This is it,” he said. 

“Stealing a navy ship,” muttered 
Daavle. “That’s dangerous.” 

The others had to laugh. 

“What were you in the Deportation 
room for?” Meeg wanted to know. 
“Playing static golf?” 

W ISPHTHAL hushed them. 

“Chances are that the ship’ll be 
empty, what with Meeg’s little trick. 
But take it easy, anyway. You have 
your L-pistols.” 

They pulled out their weapons and 
stole to the open hatchway that stood 
amidships, five feet off the ground. 

They struggled over the sill into the 
shadow of the airlock. Meeg closed 
the outer port and silently spun the 
locking wheel. 

“Suppose there are too many in 
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here,” objected the Venusian. “How 
are we going to get out? You’re clos- 
ing up our line of retreat.” 

“No, he’s right,” whispered Wisph- 
thal, “This is our last chance. This 
ship has to get under way even if we’re 
fighting at the same time.” 

They waited until Meeg had made 
everything fast and then tiptoed 
through the other door of the lock. 
The mess room was empty, as was the 
corridor which ran the length of the 
ship. 

They darted through the long center 
passway, peeping into the equipment 
and stock rooms. All were unoccupied. 

In the forward observation room, 
Meeg breathed a sigh of relief and 
seated himself in the pilot’s chair. He 
made a quick check of the control 
board and then turned sharply to the 
others. 

“She’s ready to go,” he said. “I’m 
taking her up!” 

Wisphthal nodded. “We’ll check 
the rest of the ship. Get her out as 
quickly as possible.” 

Meeg threw the anti-gravity screen 
switch. The others, trooping aft, could 
feel the huge ship silently lift to the 
upper strata. 

It sped upward with increased ac- 
celeration. The cutting of the gravita- 
tional bond served to fling the ship 
away from Jupiter on a tangent at 
8500 miles per hour. 

The two men were combing the ship 
so intently that they almost forgot to 
notice the sudden bellow of the rocket 
discharge and the violent lurch as the 
ship gained headway. 

Not until the vessel was well out of 
the upper Jovian atmosphere were 
they satisfied that the ship was empty. 
They walked back to the forward pilot 
room and slumped down exhausted. 

Meeg locked the automatic pilot into 
place and turned to face his com- 
panions. 

“Well,” he grunted through his 
visor, “let’s make ourselves comfort- 
able.” 

He began to shuck out of his space 
suit. As the others followed his lead, 
they took stock of each other with 
frank curiosity. This was the first 
chance they had had to look their sud- 
den companions over. 



M EEG, the Mercurian, was a small 
wiry man, with a shriveled, 
mummylike skin. His eyes were tiny 
pinpoints, set deep in the recesses of 
narrow, conical sockets. He looked 
like a smoked, dried-out eagle. 

Daavle, the Venusian, looked like 
any other inhabitant of his planet. His 
skin was iridescent with tiny multi- 
colored scales. He had large, unblink- 
ing eyes, set well to each side of his 
earless head. His mouth had the harsh 
contours of the beak of a snapping 
turtle. 

Wisphthal, the Martian, was squat, 
roundish and leathery. He looked like 
a chubby man dressed in black alligator 
leather tights, and his beady black eyes 
were reptilian in their glitter. 

They dropped their metal suits to 
the floor and lounged back luxuriously 
on the cushioned seats. Daavie’s 
sensitive fingers touched the small 
metal tube that Meeg bad given him 
shortly before. He took it out, ex- 
amined it curiously and then tossed it 
to its owner, the Martian. 

“That’s a strange thing,” he re- 
marked. “I’ve never seen anything 
like it before.” 

“Yes,” answered Wisphthal. “It’s 
an invention of mine. Burnt out now. 
Using it in the sewer exhausted the 
power.” He gave it to the others to 
examine, lit up and went on reflect- 
ively. “Funny thing. That’s what got 
me into the Detention room — and 
that’s what got us out.” 

The others exchanged glances. The 
code of the spaceways forbade ques- 
tions, yet the men were curious about 
the strange weapon. 

“Oh, well,” laughed the rotund 
Martian, sensing their interest. “I’ll 
tell you. I suppose we all have our 
pasts. My real name is — Well, no 
matter. I have seven degrees and for 
ten years was occupant of the Chair 
of Radiant Chemistry at Vega Uni- 
versity. But I began to have trouble 
over the little matter of living research 
subjects. So I left the University and 
came to Jupiter. 

“I didn’t come purely out of impulse. 
Word had got around about my work 
and I received an offer from Allied 
Munitions to do research in their 
laboratory. Naturally I had to sign an 
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exclusive rights contract with the firm. 
But I figured that if I found anything 
really worthwhile, I could always keep 
it secret. 

“It happened that I got on the track 
of something. I was working on radi- 
ations designed to inhibit animal ir- 
ritability. In other words, when you 
see, hear, think and react to sensations, 
that’s animal irritability. The radiation 
I developed would slow down those 
functions to nullity. Make you deaf 
and blind — sluggish. 

“Allied Munitions weren’t squeam- 
ish. I asked for subjects and they 
gave ’em to me. They had a regular 
press gang operating in the dives 
around Jupiter. My experiments were 
progressing nicely when suddenly I 
stumbled on something tremendous. A 
radiation that would produce acute 
positive phototropism. 

OU fellows understand that? 
When a moth flies into a 
candle, that’s positive phototropism. 
Well, I worked like a madman, trying 
to finish one for Allied and the other 
for myself. Somehow they got wind 
of what I was doing. So they hinted 
to me in a nice way that I’d better not 
try anything funny. 

“I thought I could outsmart them. 
I finished this little ray tube here. The 
gun is simple. You play beam X on 
the subject for less than three seconds 
and induce a forced phototropism. 
Change to beam Y and he’ll run after 
the light until he kills himself. Beam 
Y, incidentally, is the violet light you 
saw in the sewer. It’s perfectly harm- 
less unless exposure to the preliminary 
radiation makes you phototropic to it. 

“Well, I finished the gun and decided 
to skip. The morning I was getting 
my papers together, the president of 
the company walked into the lab and 
forced a showdown. He said that un- 
less I handed over all my research 
notes in one hour, they’d make things 
plenty tough for me. 

“I was prepared for that. I’d been 
investigating their press gang work. I 
told him that if he started anything 
with me, he’d find himself up on 
charges not so easy to fix. 

“ ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘I’m so sorry. I see 
we can’t do anything for you any 



longer.’ 

“He didn’t leave me in doubt when 
he walked out of the room. I knew 
that the company railroaded its rebel- 
lious research men. I grabbed my 
notes, smashed out through the win- 
dow, and ran off the grounds. I did 
what anyone else would do. I fled to 
the Red Spot, just in time to get picked 
up. 

“When they arraigned me, the com- 
pany had the charges waiting. Murder, 
with a complete list of the subjects I’d 
used. Treason to an interplanetary 
utility, and perjury, by reason of the 
broken contract. I was unable to give 
testimony because of the perjury 
charge. They sentenced me to de- 
portation to Mars, for the most the 
criminal code can do to a man. 

“I don’t know if you’re familiar with 
the highest Martian penalty. It’s soli- 
tary confinement - — for life! I could 
stand anything but that. I’d permit 
myself to be killed like any of my poor 
experimental victims, without ever 
thinking to escape. But to be sen- 
tenced to that!’’ 



CHAPTER III 
Escaped Punishments 



W ISPHTHAL shivered violently 
as if trying to brush away the 
thought. Daavle tried to look undis- 
turbed. 

“Take it easy,” he said. “We’re all 
in the same soup. You think solitary 
confinement is tough? Listen to what 
I got waiting for me — ” 

“Me too,” interrupted Meeg. 

They looked at each other and 
grinned wryly. 

“I haven’t much of a story,” said the 
lithe Daavle, “because I haven’t much 
brains. I’m a Venusian. You all can 
see that. I can’t do anything but 
swim. Biologists say we’re descended 
from pisces, and it looks as though 
they’re right. I came to Jupiter as part 
of a variety act. I used to do swimming 
and diving tricks in a big glass tank 
at the Io Theatre.” 

“Yes,” nodded Wisphthal. “I’ve seen 
that act,” 
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“It broke up,” continued the Venus- 
ian. “Left me stranded without a 
milleunit. I don’t know how your press 
gangs missed up on me, Wisphthal. I’d 
gladly have let you kill me for a solid 
meal. What with my temporary stay 
papers past due, no fare home, I was 
officially an alien. 

“I bummed around through the 
dives, trying to find something. Once 
a fellow came up and spoke to me about 
a job, but it seems he thought I was 
someone else. All us Venusians look 
alike. You can’t tell us apart. The 
only way we Venusians can recognize 
each other is by a highly developed 
sense of odor. 

“Anyway, that little conversation 
gave me an idea. He’d mentioned 
burglary. I figured I could swim. 
They had a sewage system running 
through the entire city. Why not study 
to break into those wealthy homes that 
have fountains? 

“It didn’t take me long to work out 
the system of tunnels. Any Venusian 
can hold his breath for thirty minutes 
running. One afternoon I swam up 
through a small grid into a gorgeous 
marble pool. I was in a garden, smack 
in the center of a gigantic mansion. I 
slipped out of the pool and ducked 
behind a clump of shrubbery because 
I’d heard some voices. Pretty soon a 
young girl came into the garden with 
a baby. 

“Then I thought there was no use 
stealing a little gold or platinum. 
Here’s a rich man’s kid, nice and ripe 
for a kidnaping. They could never 
identify me because we all look alike. 

“I jumped out of the brush in front 
of the girl. I grabbed the kid and 
turned for the pool. The girl held on 
to my arm so tight I had to hit her face 
before she’d let go. I could hear her 
scream all the way down the sewer. 

“I held the kid up on my shoulder, 
took a roundabout way, worked down 
to the shipyard section. Maybe I took 
too much time. When I finally came 
out, a guard was waiting for me with 
an L-pistol. 

“Of all the kids to take I had to pick 
the Governor-general’s. He’d sent out 
an alarm and they had a guard at every 
sewer vent in the city. Well, the kid 
drowned. I’d forgotten she wasn’t like 



me. They didn’t take much trouble 
with me in court. They prepared the 
evidence and got me ready fpr deporta- 
tion to Venus. Hell, Wisphthal, you’re 
complaining !” 

B AAVLE looked at the Martian in- 
scrutably, his sinewy hands 
twisting, 

“Know what the Venusian penalty 
is? Garrote!” He shuddered, and felt 
his long snake-like neck gingerly. 
“They tie a rope around your neck and 
twist it slowly, slowly, until you 
strangle. Venusians can hold their 
breath for half an hour. It takes hours 
and hours to strangle them. I’d rather 
be blasted down than go back to 
that. . . .” 

Meeg, the spidery Mercurian, burst 
into a harsh laugh and Daavle turned 
fiercely. 

“What’s so funny?” he demanded. 
“Since we’re all taking our hair 
down,” answered Meeg, “you might as 
well hear about me. All my life I’ve 
been prospecting the planets, hunting 
for radium mostly, and never with 
much success. If I’d put the same 
energy into a steady job I might have 
earned a decent living. But I didn’t 
feel like doing it that way. 

“Anyway I thought my break came, 
one day. I’d been prospecting illegal 
territory, the savage reservation down 
at New South Clode. I happened on 
a small race of Jovians, partial imbe- 
ciles like the rest of the protected 
tribes. 

“I landed my ship and looked about. 
Those morons had once been great. 
They had the ruins of great buildings, 
big as hell. They even had a broken- 
down, forgotten museum. In it I found 
a small whirling disc suspended on a 
pivot. It whirled and twisted end- 
lessly. 

“I asked the people what it was. 
They couldn’t tell me, could hardly 
speak a coherent tongue. All I could 
find out was that it had been made cen- 
turies ago by one of their scientists and 
had been whirling in the museum ever 
since. . . .” 

“Perpetual motion,” interrupted 
Daavle excitedly. 

Wisphthal smiled and Meeg, seeing 
he understood, winked to him. 
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“Yes,” he continued, “that’s what I 
thought. I went over to the case and 
made a motion to take the thing. The 
people didn’t seem to like the idea. 
They yelled and made a dash for me. 
I ripped out my L-pistol and let loose 
a blast that cut the whole circle down 
with a thump. 

“I stalked to the door and peppered 
off the rest of them. I didn’t want one 
of the idiots to make a dive for me 
when I picked up the whirling ma- 
chine case and all, and made for my 
ship. There was one or two of the 
idiots left, lurking in the ruins, but 
they only stared. Hell, I didn’t give 
a damn about slaughtering the whole 
tribe. They were only savages. 

“When I got my ship a couple o£ 
hundred miles away, I took a look at 
the thing, and would you believe it? It 
stopped going. . . .” 

“Stopped?” questioned Daavle. 

“Right. Hung limp as a piece of wet 
vitrine. I almost went crazy. I figured 
I must have broken it when I was ac- 
celerating. I examined it carefully, 
studied all kinds of books. But no use. 
Finally I took a chance and brought it 
to one of the professors at the Jovian 
College. He was an absent-minded 
old bat, so I didn’t think there was any 
chance of him stealing it. 

“He took one look at the machine 
and asked me where I got it. I gave 
him a sun-spotty story and he grunted 
and went into his lab. In two minutes 
there were half a dozen gtiards in the 
place and they hauled me over to the 
court.” 

“Jailed?” exclaimed Daavle. “But 
what for?” * 

“Because I was a fool, an uneducated 
fool,” explained Meeg grimly. “Every 
scientist knew about that whirling toy. 
Even Wisphthal here, knew immedi- 
ately as soon as I began my story. . . 

HE Martian nodded quietly. 
“Yes,” growled Meeg, “it was 
nothing more than a simple toy. It 
seems it was operated by Alpha radia- 
tions from a small deposit of radio- 
active mineral in the vicinity of the 
tribe. When the old fool saw the ma- 
chine he knew I’d stolen it from the 
reservation, and he notified the au- 
thorities. They weren’t so bad so long 



as they thought I’d stolen the toy. But 
when they investigated — ” 

“Well?” questioned Daavle. 

“I got the best they had to offer,” 
answered Meeg, his mummy-like face 
expressionless. “They gave me de- 
portation home with a sure Mercurian 
death sentence waiting for me. You 
know how they kill on Mercury? Nice 
and civilized. They put you in a 
chamber and exhaust the air with a 
pump. Not too fast, of course. Could 
anything be worse than that?” 

“Well, my friends.” Wisphthal’s 
chuckle sounded like the hiss of an al- 
ligator. “I see we are not nice people, 
and we did not have pleasant futures 
awaiting us. That, however, is some- 
thing of the past. We have a whole 
Universe to consult at present — ” 

“Yeah?” broke in Meeg, staring 
gravely ahead. “You think so? Come 
and take a look.” 

They rushed quickly to his side and 
followed his gaze to the rear viso- 
screen. Far in the deep black back- 
ground was the bright orange and red 
tennis ball that they had/ shortly left, 
two of its moons showing like spar- 
kling gibbous specks But what made 
them gasp was the unmistakable crim- 
son streamer of a rocket ship in full 
acceleration, just behind. 

“Less than ten thousand miles 
astern,” grunted the Mercurian. 

He strapped himself into the pilot's 
seat. “You fellows better hang on. 
We’re on the fastest ship in existence 
and I’m going to shake this crate loose 
somehow!” 

“Wait,” interrupted Wisphthal 
sharply. “Let us take positions at the 
gun ports.” 

He was jerked off his feet by the 
violent shaking of the entire vessel. 
Suddenly the ship lurched crazily to 
starboard. The men went tumbling 
down into the right corner of the 
room. 

Meeg cursed and struggled help- 
lessly with the controls. 

“Hey!” he yelled. “Are you all 
right?” 

Dazedly they crawled out of the 
jumble and answered him, 

“What’s happened?” demanded 
Daavle, rubbing his slender body rue- 
fully. 
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“Took a pot-shot at us with the long 
range vibro-guns and made a lucky hit. 
Not bad, just enough to clog a blast 

vent.” 

“Well, can the ship travel?” 

“Yeah. That is, if you are content 
with three-quarter speed.” 

They looked at each other in con- 
sternation. At that rate the pursuit 
ship would be in range inside of ten 
minutes. 

“Can’t you do something?” yelled 
Daavle. 

Wisphthal shook his head grimly. 

“All right,” the Venusian shouted. 
“Let’s give ’em a real fight.” He picked 
up his metal space suit and turned for 
the gun ports. 

“Wait a minute.” Little Meeg turned 
to Wisphthal, his tiny eyes blazing in 
their conical sockets. “Get at the con- 
trols. I know how to clear a clogged 
vent. When Daavle gives you the all- 
clear signal on the wire you can start 
accelerating. And don’t anybody use 
those vibro-guns. You’ll tear my head 
off.” 

ISPHTHAL nodded and 
clamped the pilot phones over 
his ears. Motioning to Daavle, Meeg 
sped like a frightened spider through 
the ship into the locker room. He 
began to throw on a rubberized vacuo- 
suit. Daavle helped him, wondering. 

Lumbering like a camel in the 
heavy suit, Meeg rushed aft to the 
rear double lock. He picked a long 
steel fending-gaff from the rack and 
darted into the chamber. He spoke 
swiftly as he closed the glassex visor. 

“Watch me through the window. 
When you see me reenter the double 
lock, give Wisphthal the signal.” 

He swung the giant lock door shut. 
Daavle rushed to the window and 
watched the outer door closely. 

He could see the wheel spinning on 
the outside. As the door swung in- 
ward, Daavle could make out the wisps 
of frozen air sweeping out of the 
chamber like smoke. Then the slender 
length of the gaff appeared, followed 
by Meeg. 

He clambered over the sill labor- 
iously and teetered along the narrow 
fin of the tail, balancing and bracing 
himself with the gaff. Suddenly the 



ship vibrated again with a convulsive 
shudder, and Meeg almost slipped. 
Daavle heard the phone click. He 
picked up the transmitter. 

“Yes?” he cried. 

“Tell him to hurry!” shouted Wisph- 
thal, “Did you feel that? They’re 
pulling into range.” 

“He’s doing his best,” answered 
Daavle curtly. He flung down the set 
and watched Meeg. 

The spidery mechanic was halfway 
down the tail, carefully balancing be- 
tween the two upper tubes, one of 
which was still discharging a scorching 
flame. The two lower tubes were also 
firing away, and Daavle suddenly 
thought how hot that metal must be. 
He held his breath ^s Meeg reached the 
very end of the tail, reached cautiously 
around and inserted the end of the gaff 
into the black mouth of the clogged 
vent. 

The ship shook abruptly with more 
violent shock, and Daavle could hear 
the faint squeal of shearing steel plates 
above his head. The phone clicked 
again, but he disregarded it. The little 
Mercurian was clinging precariously to 
the edge of the vent, the whole of the 
gaff and half of one arm thrust up into 
the shaft. He was probing and scrap- 
ing vigorously. 

Another discharge shook the space 
ship with a rattling bang. A second fol- 
lowed immediately, and then a third. 

Daavle could see that Meeg was in 
extreme danger of falling near the 
three flaming vents. He tried to yell to 
him, pounded on the heavy port. Meeg 
raised his head, withdrew the gaff from 
the vent mouth and began to step up 
the slippery incline to the lock door. 



CHAPTER IV 
First Payment 



PlI^HE vibrating ship made his prog- 
Jl- ress agonizing. As he approached, 
Daavle could see his distorted brown 
face through the glassex visor. The 
jerky motion was throwing him off his 
footing. He braced the butt of the gaff 
against the overlapped steel plates. 

He slipped suddenly, set the gaff 
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again. The space ship strained terribly 
and Daavle saw that Meeg had fallen 
to his knees. His hands gripped des- 
perately as the shuddering of the ship 
thrust the gaff about. And then, to 
his horror, Daavle saw the sharp hook 
of the gaff catch gently on Meeg’s 
shoulder. Another shudder of the 
space ship and it was loose, but there 
was a small patch of fabric clinging to 
it. 

With horrified fascination, the Ve- 
nusian watched. He saw the thin white 
mist of oxygen pour from the shoulder 
of Meeg’s space suit. Then the Mer- 
curian stopped his motion abruptly, 
dropping the pole. He turned his head 
toward the port, showing an agonized 
face, mouth wide open in a grin of 
suffocation. His hands clutched for his 
neck. A shake of the space ship threw 
him clear. He floated alongside, writh- 
ing like a snake. 

Daavle stared until the figure hung 
limp. Then the rattle of the phone re- 
called him. He picked up the trans- 
mitter and shouted. 

“Go ahead !” 

Flame suddenly belched from the 
vent mouth. As the ship picked up 
speed, the figure floating alongside was 
swiftly left astern. Daavle watched it 
disappear in the blackness. 

The acceleration of the ship made his 
forward progress difficult. He entered 
the pilot’s room. The shiver of the 
vibro-discharges behind them con- 
tinued. 

“We’ll be lucky if we’re not hit be- 
fore we can pull away,” Wisphthal 
said, turning to Daavle. “Where’s 
Meeg?” 

“Overboard!” Briefly Daavle told 
what had happened. “He got it the 
way he didn’t want,” the Martian said 
softly. “After all, there isn’t much 
difference between a torn suit in space 
and a suffocation chamber on Mer- 
cury.” 

Suddenly the Venusian rushed aft 
to the Hygo-chamber, violently sick. 

The Martian had his eye to the tele- 
scope, his black leather face impassive, 
when Daavle returned to the observa- 
tion room. 

“Where are you headed for?” Daavle 
asked. 

“Titan,” was the answer. “There’s a 



small outpost settlement of pioneers 
and farmers, out of communication 
with the centers. We’ll be able to rest 
there and make plans.” 

D AAVLE nodded nervously. 

Wisphthal kept his eyes glued to 
the telescope. The hours passed as the 
ship sped on. Once Daavle turned on 
the micro-wave pickup, but cut it off 
abruptly when he heard the announce- 
ment of their flight and the pursuit. 

“They’re still following us,” he 
blurted out. 

“Didn’t you think they would?” 
came the calm response?” 

“Yes. But how long will they fol- 
low?” 

“I don’t know. Probably to the 
outer reaches of the Solar System. 
We’ll have to go beyond that for 
awhile. But this ship is provisioned 
to last two men for fifteen years.” 
“Where could we go? There’s 
nothing but years of space ahead. Cen- 
turies of travel before we reach the 
nearest star. If we have to leave the 
Solar System, we’re lost.” 

“Now please, my dear fellow,” 
purred the Martian. “You must take 
hold of yourself. Nothing could be 
worse than the death sentences that 
await us, and at least we’ve avoided 
that. Jupiter is the outermost in- 
habited planet, so they can’t send word 
ahead to cut us off. We’ll rest up at 
Titan. Head out into the void to 
throw off pursuit, and then make a 
large circle to bring us back at some 
other point. Don’t worry until we get 
that far.” 

He leaned forward and peered again 
through the lens. Daavle kicked at the 
tumbled rubbish that cluttered the 
floor. He snapped on the pickup, only 
to learn that their probable course was 
being followed closely. He could hear 
the reports from the leading pursuit 
ship which had them under observa- 
tion. 

He began to shake with fever. He 
threw himself on an emergency bunk 
in the control room, where he thrashed 
and fretted restlessly. At last he slept. 
Under the calm guidance of Wisphthal, 
the ship sped on. 

He was awakened by the exhausted 
Wisphthal who shook him vigorously. 
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“We’re here. Wake up, we’re here.” 
When the Venusian at last opened his 
eyes and started up, Wisphthal laid a 
quiet hand on his shoulder. “Take it 
easy,” he said. “We’ve arrived. You 
slept almost thirty hours.” 

The Venusian rushed to the observa- 
tion window and looked out anxiously. 
The ship was less than a thousand feet 
above the rocky, crazy terrain of Titan. 
The vari-colored irregular scarps 
looked like a lurid imitation of the 
South Dakota Bad Lands. 

Wisphthal reseated himself at the 
control board. 

“We’ll cruise along,” he said. “This 
moon is sparsely populated, but we 
should find someone before long. We’ll 
pretend we’re explorers come down to 
restock on food.” 

They searched for less than an hour. 
Then the Venusian exclaimed and 
pointed. Below, a little to the north, 
a wisp of smoke arose from the 
ground. Wisphthal veered the ship 
around and sailed slowly toward the 
beacon. 

Suddenly he howled in surprise. 
Daavle gaped. The smoke was now off 
the starboard bow, slightly to the 
northeast. 

The course was changed again, and 
this time both men watched the flutter- 
ing wisp of blue-gray. It suddenly dis- 
appeared. They looked anxiously 
across the landscape and spied the 
wisp, gently rising due west. Wisph- 
thal peered intently. 

“Watch, Venusian. Even the land- 
scape is changing!” 

I T was true. The jagged formations 
had been too erratic for them to 



notice at first. But closer observation 
showed that the formations below them 
were suddenly changing contours. 

They let the ship edge forward and 
stood gasping at the observation win- 
dow. It was insane. Eventually, 
when the novelty wore off, it became 
amusing. 

“This certainly is a land where you 
don’t know whether you’re coming or 
going,” smiled Wisphthal. 

Daavle laughed. The thread of 
smoke was fluttering directly below. 
The Martian turned the ship to a small 
circular course above the spot. They 
looked at each other in surprise. 

“This must be it,” said Daavle. 

His companion nodded and started 
to take the ship down. They kept their 
eyes on the smoke. Gradually a small 
settlement rose up from the camou- 
flage of the rocky background — a tiny 
compound, flanked by squat little 
buildings. 

A Venusian saw the ship. W T aving 
excitedly, he watched them bring it 
down a few hundred feet from the 
camp. 

“Explorers !” called Wisphthal as he 
stepped to the ground, “We’re here for 
some hunting.” 

“Welcome,” said the Venusian. 
“And especially to you, fellow-country- 
man. “I haven’t spoken to a person in 
seven months. What brings explorers 
to Titan?” 

“Food, primarily,” explained Wisph- 
thal as they followed their host to the 
compound. “We must stock up.” 

“Well, I haven’t much on hand my- 
self. But you have the whole country- 
side to hunt.” 

[Turn page ] 
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“And that reminds me,” interrupted 
Daavle. “What’s the matter with this 
country? Why don’t things stay put?” 
“Oh, did you have much trouble ?” 
“We certainly did,” answered 
Wisphthal grimly. 

“Well, you’ll get used to it after 
awhile. “It’s a matter of atmospheric 
jets. There are huge gas deposits that 
blow off periodically all over the 
country. The mixtures have peculiar 
refractive indices, like huge lenses sud- 
denly interposed— or prisms.” 

H E showed them through his house 
and then the various storehouses 
of the clearing. “My name’s Noord,” 
he said. 

They introduced themselves and 
bowed politely. As they examined the 
complicated machinery Wisphthal 
asked curiously. 

“What work are you doing here?” 
“Mining,” said Noord. “There is a 
rich pitch-blende deposit here. I have 
a refining setup in the laboratory 
there.” He pointed to a small build- 
ing. “I’ve taken thirty-seven grams of 
radium chloride already!” 

“A fortune!” whispered Daavle. 
“Yes,” grinned Noord. “But not so 
much against thirteen solitary years in 
this spot. There isn’t a soul around. 
Don’t know anyone. Well, I suppose 
you’ll be wanting to do some hunting?” 
They had their L-pistols in their 
belts. Noord brought out three pair 
of heavy-cleated climbing shoes and 
heavy canvas jackets. They donned 
their equipment and followed him out 
into the rocky terrain that flanked the 
clearing on all sides. 

“Nothing larger than hill bear in the 
line of game and a kind of cat that 
looks like Venusian seal,” Noord said. 
“These shoes are made of cat hide. But 
you get used to the meat.” 

Noord stopped sharply and laid a 
hand on their shoulders, then pointed 
forward. In the distance they could 
see a small lumbering shape scratching 
away at a rocky scarp. The scene 
ahead shifted, and the two men fol- 
lowed Noord’s switched gaze to the 
left, where they could see the animal, 
still grubbing. 

“How did you know it would be 
there?” asked the Martian. 



Noord laughed. “You get to learn. 

I suppose it’s a kind of instinct . . . 
Oh, don’t shoot!” He struck down 
Daavle’s arms. “That’s a sulphate life 
form.” He apologized suddenly. “None 
of these animals has been named yet, so 
I can’t tell you what to call them.” 

“Sulphate?” inquired Wisphthal. 
The scientist in him was coming to the 
fore. 

“Well, yes. You see this fellow is an 
old friend of mine. It’s difficult to ex- 
plain, but each of the jets has a differ- 
ent constituency. They’re all so an- 
cient that they’ve controlled evolu- 
tional development in their area. This 
one happens to be sulphur dioxide. 
Consequently a sulphur-using life form 
has grown up around it.” He kicked a 
clump of yellowish shrub that looked 
like amorphous sulphur. “This is 
typical.” 

“What would happen if one life form 
visited another jet?” inquired Daavle. 

“Why, it would die, of course,” 
answered Noord. “But they never 
move out of their sphere. That’s why 
that fellow over there is an old friend 
of mine. I’ve seen him in this terri- 
tory, chewing on sulphur, for years. 
And by the way, these jets make travel- 
ing pretty dangerous. Some of them 
are poisonous to oxygen users. Of 
course, Daavle here ahd myself would 
be fairly safe. We can hold our breath 
for half hour intervals and manage to 
get out of dangerous sections if we 
ever stumble in.” He pointed to the 
left. “There’s an oxygen jet over 
there. That’s where we’ll do our 
hunting.” 

They stumbled along the crumbling, 
desiccated rock, marveling at Noord’s 
strength and skill. Years of traversing 
that territory had given him a deft- 
ness of stride and a skilful balance that 
was wonderful. The light gravity of 
Titan, less than half that of the Earth, 
made balance even more difficult for 
the two newcomers. 

Noord stopped them and peered for- 
ward once more. Then he motioned 
them on. As they crossed a narrow 
gully and began to climb the slope on 
the far side, the men were conscious 
of an exhilirated feeling. 

“You get it?” smiled Noord. “We’re 
inside the jet’s sphere of influence. 
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You’ll have to be very quick. The 
animal forms move with lightning 
rapidity. This jet has produced a tre- 
mendous metabolism rate. Some of 
the forms go through an entire life 
cycle in five minutes.” 



CHAPTER V 
Final Payment 



P the slope they worked their way 
for a short distance. Daavle called 
Noord’s attention to a small animal 
streaking along from rock to rock. If 
was hairless, the size of a raccoon. 

Noord shook his head. “Too far 
away. It would be rotten by the time 
you could pick it up.” 

“What?” exclaimed Wisphthal. 
“Why, yes,” said Noord. “I told you 
about the rapid metabolism. The same 
goes for decay bacilli.” He pulled out 
a small cylinder and some transparent 
rubberized cloth. “You have the same 
equipment in your pockets. The cylin- 
der contains argon under pressure. 
When you shoot something, get it into 
a sac and fill it with argon in less than 
thirty seconds. The gas inhibits the 
decay.” He grinned expansively. “This 
is really bagging game.” 

They heard a clatter up above. Frag- 
ments of stone tumbled from the peak. 
Noord froze. 

“Don’t move,” he said. 

As they stood motionless, they 
could see some animal, moving too 
quickly for vision to follow, tumbling 
down the mountain side. It whizzed 
to within fifty feet of them and paused 
for a split second. It was the size of a 
puma, with short, heavy legs and a 
seal-like head. 

It darted away, and without moving, 
Noord hissed through his teeth. 

“Can’t see us if we don’t move. It’s 
conditioned to attack moving objects.” 
Slowly he slipped out his L-pistol. 
Then he made a quick motion. The 
creature whizzed down at him, paused 
in perplexity as Noord ceased moving. 
Another quick movement and the cat 
raced forward, to bring up with a jolt 
when the hand stopped. One more 
gesture had the cat within ten feet. As 



it paused, Noord fired. 

He ran forward and deftly shoved 
the creature in the mouth of the bag, 
zipped it tight, poured in a flood of gas 
from the cylinder. He laughed back 
over his shoulder. 

“You really have to learn hunting 
all over again up here.” 

Then he heaved the sac over his 
shoulder and clipped it to his jacket. 

The two outlaws insisted on remain- 
ing until each had bagged a cat. Noord 
was patient and coached each man 
painstakingly. It was hours before 
they could catch the precise moment 
to fire. Each had killed several cats 
before they could get one into an 
argon-filled bag in less than thirty 
seconds. 

Once, as Daavle was pumping his 
sac, the gas gave out. He turned to 
snatch Noord’s cylinder and dropped 
animal and bag in the excitement. By 
the time he had picked up his equip- 
ment, the cat was no more than 
bleached white bones lying on the 
gravel. 

W’isphthal decided to take one last 
animal, discovered at the crucial mo- 
ment that his L-gun was exhausted. He 
was forced to freeze for ten agonized 
seconds, nose to nose with a mountain 
cat, before the creature flashed away 
up the hillside. 

T HEY trudged back to the clearing 
at last, marveling at Noord’s sure 
instinct as he picked his way delicately 
through the shifting panorama. They 
went immediately to the kitchen, 
where they dumped their animals out. 
The relative lack of oxygen there 
would delay decay until the animals 
were skinned and salted. 

They worked enthusiastically at the 
skinning. Not until they heard the 
first hollow echo of a rocket discharge 
did they realize how the time had 
flown. Noord lifted his head excitedly. 

“The second ship in two years — and 
all in the same day,” he blurted. He 
ran outside to peer into the skies. 

“So soon?” growled Daavle des- 
perately. Wisphthal shook his head 
angrily. “They’ll spot the ship,” mut- 
tered Daavle. “They’ll be here in a 
few hours. We’ve got to do some- 
thing ... I can’t go on with this ever- 
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lasting running. Lord, I’ve had 
enough!” He paced the floor fever- 
ishly. Then he stopped. “Listen, would 
you care if I dropped out of this?” 

Wisphthal looked at him blankly. 
Then shook his head. Daavle was at 
the door, L-pistol in hand. He raised 
it, aimed carefully and fired. There 
was a choking cry, and the thud of a 
body on the ground. Daavle rushed 
out and dragged the body of his fellow- 
countryman back into the kitchen. 
Wisphthal looked on in horror. 

Daavle stripped the clothes from 
Noord’s body and began putting them 
on. 

“I want you to tie me up. Take his 
body and dump it from the ship when 
you get away. When they come to in- 
vestigate, I’ll tell them you and Daavle 
tied me up and escaped. I’ll go on liv- 
ing here for awhile. He had thirty- 
seven grams of radium. I’ll split it 
with you.” 

Wisphthal nodded. Together they 
carried the body to the space ship. As 
they rushed back to the compound, 
Daavle elaborated his plan. But the 
roar of the rockets grew louder — heavy 
drones that bespoke a small fleet. 

“We’ve got to work fast,” barked 
Daavle, “or you’ll never get out in 
time. They’ll be here in two or three 
hours — or longer if the mirages fool 
them. I can send them off on a false 
lead. That will stall them while you 
escape.” 

In a lead-lined cabinet they found a 
metal box. They pried it open to dis- 
cover a luminescent white powder. 

“Radium chloride,” snapped the 
Martian. “I couldn’t miss it. Quick 
now.” 

He hunted around for another con- 
tainer, and at last, in desperation, 
ripped one of the lead plates down and 
quickly beat it into a hollow tray. They 
divided the powder as closely as they 
could judge and Wisphthal ran with 
it to the ship. 

H E darted back to the motor room 
and placed it on the gimbals that 
were used to protect delicate appara- 
tus. Then he tore back to the house 
and found Daavle hunting about 
vainly. 

“Rope, I can’t find any rope,” He 



pounced on the cat hide. “Here, cut 
it into strips.” 

They worked quickly, cutting the 
heavy green hide into long strips. 
Daavle settled against a heavy post and 
the Martian began to bind him. 

“No one will ever suspect,” said 
Daavle. “He said he didn’t know 
a soul. Anyway, you can’t tell one 
Venusian from another . . . But 
you’ve got to make it look real. Make 
it a tight job. Don’t worry about me. 
They’ll be here to untie me. If they 
wonder why I’m not shot. I’ll say you 
wanted to give me a break for the food 
I gave you.” 

Wisphthal grunted and cut longer 
strips of the fresh limp leather. He 
bound Daavle from the waist to the 
neck, coiling and tightening loop after 
loop. 

“All right,” Daavle croaked, the 
hide tight against his throat. “Go on, 
get the hell out of here.” 

Wisphthal smiled grimly. 

“Well . . . good luck, fella,” he said 
shortly. 

Then he dashed out of the kitchen, 
his plump black legs twinkling. The 
roar of the searching ships thundered 
ominously in the distance. But he 
rushed to the laboratory and snatched 
up the rest of the radium salt. 

He ran to the ship and deposited the 
precious element on the rear gimbals. 
Kicking Noord’s body out of the way, 
he slammed shut the double lock doors 
and dashed to the controls. He 
snapped over the gravity screen lever 
as the ship lifted into the air, he saw 
the flashes of the pursuing ships far to 
the south, just above the horizon. That 
last trip for the radium had delayed 
him a little too long. 

He fired the four rockets simultane- 
ously. The ship surged forward 
violently. It zoomed out into space. 
He could feel the convulsive shakes as 
the ships behind sighted him and 
opened fire. He accelerated desper- 
ately, pointing a course toward the 
outer reaches of the Solar System. 
Watching the pursuit behind, he 
cursed the radium that had almost 
brought about his capture. 

He smiled grimly to himself as he re- 
alized that he was pulling away. He 
set the automatic controls and then lay 
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down on the bunk. It had been a hard 
day, and a lot of sleep was what he 
needed. Twelve hours would carry 
him well out near the Plutonian orbit. 
Later he could sneak back into the sys- 
tem. With thirty-seven grams of ra- 
dium, life would be a cinch. He com- 
posed himself for sleep. 

F IVE hours after the pursuit ships 
first sighted the runaway vessel, 
they returned and descended to inves- 
tigate the little clearing. The com- 
mand ship came to rest on the small 
field. The second officer with a small 



entire upper body was crushed by the 
thongs that twisted it to the post. 
“Those outlaws must be fiends!” 
“They tied him up with fresh raw- 
hide,” explained the officer, turning 
away from the hideous figure. “It con- 
tracted as it dried out. Poor fellow, he 
must have been strangled by inches.” 
They stared in horrified fascination. 
“Well,” barked the officer. “Let’s 
cut him loose and bury him. We’ve 
still got to get those outlaws!” 

But Wisphthal was far beyond cap- 
ture. He took his sights gleefully. 

No ship would ever follow him this 
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squad left the ship to inspect the 
grounds. 

They advanced slowly, guns poised 
until they were in the center of the 
clearing. The officer called out. 

“Hullo. Anyone here?” There was 
no answer. 

The squad split up and began to ex- 
amine the buildings. Then there was 
a sudden cry. They rushed to a small 
annex alongside the main house. It 
was rank with the stench of rotting 
meat. The officer pushed through the 
circle of men. 

Fastened to a pillar was a Venusian. 
Eyes popping, tongue protruding, the 



far into space. He was passing Pluto, 
headed out into the blank vastness of 
space. Noord’s body lay far behind. 
Everything was shipshape. 

Now he should start making a vast 
circle to swing over into the Solar sys- 
tem again. He clicked up the charg- 
ing lever for the port vents, was 
startled. He snapped the lever up and 
down rapidly, waiting for the tubes to 
fire. They remained cold. 

Was something wrong with the igni- 
tion? In a sudden panic he rushed 
aft to the motor room, flung open the 
door and darted in. A delicate film of 
white powder covered the floor— ra- 
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dium chloride — spilled! 

Like the knell of doom, certain 
words drummed in Wisphthal’s ears. 

“The alpha, beta and gamma radia- 
tions of radioactive substances are 
fatal to the photo-electric mechanism 
that governs the proper mixture of 
plosine and oxygen for rocket dis- 
charge . . 

He stumbled to the observation 
room and gazed at the stars that twin- 
kled before him in the blackness. 
Thoughts hammered in his head — 
Headed out into space — Centuries to 
reach the nearest star . . . 

He could see thirty years of solitary 
madness stretch before him. Locked 
in a space ship with nothing to do, say, 



read — 

He raised his L-pistol to his temple 
dazedly and took a deep breath. It 
seemed ages before he could muster 
the strength to press the firing stud, 
and he stiffened to take the searing 
flash that would give him welcome obli- 
vion. There was a faint click . . . 
Nothing more. 

He realized in an agony of last de- 
spair that he had emptied the gun on 
Titan. An empty gun, and no other on 
board ! 

He sagged to the floor in solitary des- 
olation. 

And relentlessly the speeding space 
ship bore deep into the heavens, re- 
lentlessly on to Limbo. 
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T HE huge Southern Star, flagship 
of the Interplanetary Luxury 
Lines, hurtled through space on 
its way toward Earth. Inside its sleek 
white shell, the speeding palace 
rocked with merriment. Its capacity 
load of twelve hundred passengers 
were homeward bound from the floral 
paradise, Exota, a planetoid that had 
rapidly become a highly favored vaca- 
tionland. 

The magnificent lounge was the 
scene of a dozen parties as Jeff North 



made his way through the gay throngs. 
An observant person might have 
noticed traces of tenseness in his carri- 
age, and in his deep-set eyes, a grim 
foreboding. As he strode rapidly to- 
ward the foredeck, the patient, mild 
look was missing from his tanned face. 
Reaching the captain’s quarters on the 
bridge, he pressed the entrance buzzer 
and entered to its response. 

Captain Finley was sitting on the 
edge of his desk, fingers tapping ner- 
vously on the metal surface. Expect- 
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antly he nodded his iron-gray head. 

“Hello, North,” he said. “I sent for 
Raleigh too. Official Gram just in 
from Washington, via Uranus, for 
both of you.” Sliding open a drawer, 
he handed North the familiar maroon 
envelope of an Interspacegram. “Isn’t 
often we get these official Grams on 
this ship.” 

North’s eyes sped over the enclosed 
message as the buzzer sounded loudly 
in the silent room. George Raleigh 
entered, his youthful face laughing 
and eager. Happily he grinned at both 
men and accepted the proffered Gram 
from North'. Not a word had been 
uttered for a full minute. 

Suddenly Raleigh exploded, his 
dark, excitable eyes burning. 

“What is this?” Raleigh asked, be- 
wildered. “The robots escaped the 
Manufactory compound and headed 
out into space in stolen ships! It’s 
absurd . . . It’s positively. . . .” 

“Never mind that now,” answered 
North. “Washington wants to know 
whether we think there’s any danger.” 

“Danger?” cried Raleigh. “Don’t 
they realize yet what those robots can 
do?” 

"All right, all right,” responded 
North, The prospect of danger seemed 
to soothe him. “Take it easy, Raleigh, 
This was supposed to be our vacation.” 
He turned to Captain Finley, “If you 
please,” North nodded as he switched 
on the audiovisor. 

A pleasant voice answered imme- 
diately. “Communications at your 
service. Robot B-Eighty-five now 
speaking. Please go ahead.” 

“B-Eighty-five, take the following 
Gram,” North said. “Secretary of 
War, Washington. Cannot overem- 
phasize danger of allowing escaped 
notorious model Y robots an instant’s 
freedom. Urgently beg you to dis- 
patch several military patrol craft to 
destroy robots on sight. Signed, Geof- 
frey North and George Raleigh, Dep’t. 
of Science. 

“Second Gram : President, Robot 
Manufactory, Incorporated, New 
York, Request complete transcript of 
testimony given in Government In- 
quiry condemning model Y, including 
etherphotos of charts, diagrams, etc.. 



concerning robot’s mechanisms. 
Would appreciate information on the 
latest occurrence at your compound. 
Signed, as above. That is all.” 

ORTH turned to Raleigh as he 
switched the audiovisor off. 
“Stop twitching.” He smiled. “I 
feel the same way you do, but that’s no 
reason to jump up and down. There’s 
work we can do — the data we have in 
the bunk, for instance.” 

Captain Finlay’s expression did not 
wholly conceal his curiosity. 

The two men headed for their state- 
room. Strains of dance music drifted 
to them. In the open archway lead- 
ing to the deck, stood an uncommonly 
beautiful girl. She was lovely. Long, 
dark hair swept lazily over her 
shoulders and her delicate features 
were aglow with reflected light from 
her trailing gown of sheer spun-glass. 
Jeff North took one sly step toward 
her. Raleigh grabbed him. 

“Why, you. . he spluttered. “How 
about the data waiting. , . 

“It’ll wait,” interrupted North, 
calmly. 

A scant hour later, George Raleigh 
wormed his way among the couples 
dancing on the polished floor, 

“Stop twitching,” North said, the 
moment he caught sight of his floun- 
dering pursuer. He was dancing with 
the girl. 

“Shut up,” Raleigh said, his voice 
electric. “The answers just came. The 
Manufactory says the escape happened 
two months ago!” 

North’s manner changed instantly. 
“Sorry,” he murmured to the girl, 
disengaging himself. “This is urgent.” 
Inside the stateroom, Raleigh let his 
simmering anger boil over. 

“Two months !” he burst out. “Two 
months in which the Manufactory 
wanted to avoid adverse publicity and 
hush the whole thing up! And now 
that Washington can’t find a trace of 
those robots, they suddenly turn curi- 
ous and decided to ask us whether it’s 
worth bothering any more. They 
break up the only vacation we’ve had 
in two years with a mysterious mes- 
sage and ask us to hurry home. Two 
weeks later, they let out a cautious 
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peep about an escape — an escape that 
was six weeks old when they first 
grammed us!” 

“When you’re through,” North said, 
studying a mass of papers spread be- 
fore him, “please whistle.” He re- 
garded his raging friend. “Sit down 
and listen to this. The Manufactory 
says the robots got out of hand by 
covering up the control photo-electric 
cell. What do you think of that?” 
“Nothing,” Raleigh said, “because I 
don’t know what you’re talking about.” 
“Let me revive a few memories for 
you. Remember, the robots are run by 
a broadcast of radio waves which are 
converted into current? And that cur- 
rent keeps their motors running. Well, 
in the center of their trunks, they had 
a large cell which could be activated 
by a blue light of special intensity. If 
you hit the ceil with the light, it 
caused a box of soft iron to move up 
and completely enclosed the radio re- 
ceiver. That shut out the broadcast 
and stopped the robot. They had that 
safety device only on the dangerous 
ones — the Y’s. In spite of that, over 
a period of a few weeks, the model Y’s 
killed dozens of people before the 
Inquiry. . . North broke off as their 
audiovisor bell sounded. 

“Saved,” Raleigh sighed, getting up 
to answer it, “by the bell.” 

Captain Finley appeared on the 
audiovisor screen. 

“Raleigh, will you and North come 
up to Control Cabin Two immediate- 
ly?” Finley was struggling to keep 
his voice level. “We’ve found your 
robots — or rather, they’ve found us!” 
Without waiting for a reply, the 
captain switched off. 

North and Raleigh leaped for the 
door ! 

* * * * * 

“There” — ■ Captain Finley pointed 
through the amberglass — “it is !” 

Not far ahead loomed the violet, 
phosphorescent hull of a small space 
ship. 

“How do you know it’s the robots?” 
North asked, wondering at Finley’s 
excitement. The phosphorescence of 
the ship ahead meant it had been heat- 
proofed, and outside of military ships, 



there were few space vessels that were 
allowed to assume the violet armor. 

C APTAIN FINLEY’S hands 
trembled as he produced the offi- 
cial registry of space ships. He spoke 
as he turned the pages, 

“Twenty minutes after you left. Ob- 
servation reported it. Five minutes 
later, Controls called — claimed we 
were being swung off our course at 
an eight-six degree angle. And we 
are !” He pointed to photographs and 
diagrams of a ship in the registry. 
“Here it is. That ship ahead is regis- 
tered under the Robot Manufactory 
banner !” 

“It’s one of the stolen boats!” Ra- 
leigh cried. 

The captain continued. 

“We’re faster than that ship. We’ve 
overtaken it and passed it, but the 
minute we get out ahead it holds us 
back. We tried to drop behind-— and 
it pulled us! We can’t do anything 
but go back and forth in a straight 
line, and we’re going where that ship 
wants to take us!” 

North’s cool gray eyes glinted. 
“Captain Finley,” North spoke rap- 
idly, “call Communications, quickly!” 
Finley switched the audiovisor on. 
Instead of the usual robot answer, an 
unbroken, almost angry, silence pre- 
vailed. Again Finley pressed the 
switch. 

“You’re wasting your time,” North 
said slowly. “I think your robot com- 
munications system is out. Did you 
send any distress signals?” 

The captain’s voice came as if from 
a distance. “No,” he said, turning to 
an officer near him. “Mr. Morgan, run 
up to Communications. See what’s 
happened there.” 

North peered ahead, gazing at the 
glowing ship that moved so darkly, so 
expertly, seemingly oblivious of what 
it was doing. To try breaking from it 
again, North knew was futile. And if 
might result in alarming the passen- 
gers. The only thing was to keep go- 
ing, waiting for a chance. 

The official audiovisor piped. First 
Mate Morgan appeared on the screen. 

“Calling frorq Observation,” Mor- 
gan reported. “Impossible from Com- 
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munications. Everything there has 
been destroyed. The robots are out of 
commission. Can’t make out what did 
it. I’ve started the repairs, but it looks 
like a week’s job. That is all.” 

When Morgan finished, Captain 
Finley came to life. “A week!” he 
shouted. “We’re due in New York in 
a week. Now we can’t even call for 
help before then.” 

“I don’t see what kind of help we 
can get,” North said softly. “We are 
being led by a magnetic ray that is 
superbly balanced to hold us, but not 
to tear us apart. What can military 
magnetic guns do to it?” He mused 
half aloud. “That robot ship in some 
way got the Communications robots 
to destroy our system. It would be 
easy enough if someone shot a power- 
ful current through them.” 

“But how?” groaned Captain Fin- 
ley. “And why?” 

“What these robots have done is 
only an indication of what more they 
can do,” responded North. “You must 
be familiar with the details of the Gov- 
ernment Inquiry at which Raleigh and 
I worked with the prosecution?” 

“I know very little,” Finley ad- 
mitted, “These pleasure boats are like 
desert planets. Nobody aboard ever 
hears anything that’s going on out- 
side.” 

“One thing is certain,” Raleigh in- 
terposed. “These robots aren’t taking 
us just for the ride. We’re going to 
wind up someplace where the robots 
can have a good look at us — as a start.” 
Finley looked steadily at Raleigh, 
turning uneasily in his chair. 

“What do you mean — look at us?” 
Finley demanded. Raleigh shot North 
a hesitant look. “You can speak freely 
before the crew.” 

“Well,” Raleigh said, “it’s all bound 
up with the history of this case. 
We’ve come a long way from the early 
robots like model C, where you could 
ask for the history of an obscure office 
worker and get a complete answer in a 
moment. Those C’s and others were 
huge memory machines, filing systems, 
stationary mechanisms which could 
hear and speak. 

“Later, the Manufactory made 
models with rudimentary eyes of 



photo-electric cells. Some moved on 
wheels and treads. Others had arms 
or tentacles. Their inner machinery 
grew fantastically in complexity. 
We’ve used them on space liners, and 
in innumerable industries. But the 
model Y’s — they’ve been at work in 
every scientific laboratory in the 
world. That’s only part of the danger 
— what they know.” 

“What danger is there in that?” 
Finley demanded. 

J EFF NORTH took up the ques- 
tion. “The danger lies not so 
much in what they know- — but because 
of what other things they don’t know.” 
He paused, taking a breath. “I see you 
don’t understand me. Let’s take the 
old-fashioned adding robot as an ex- 
ample. You could give it thousands 
of numerals and demand an answer, 
whether in addition or multiplication, 
and the machine had to give you an 
answer. 

“Suppose you made those units in- 
finitely more complex, as the Manu- 
factory people did, and you ran them 
into tremendous categories. You 
could then determine, for instance, 
that Chlorophyl A combined with car- 
bon dioxide, under the influence of 
light, would react as Chlorophyl B or 
formaldehyde. That’s only a rough 
idea. Actually, as we found while 
gathering evidence for the Inquiry, 
the robots could handle almost any- 
thing in their categories, and they 
could even synthesize theoretical mat- 
ter. Professor Fielding was killed by 
a Y-robot with a gas that no one had 
ever heard him mention. When we 
analyzed the robot, we found the 
formula present in unrelated parts 
that came from many men. The robots 
did the rest.” 

“Why should they want to kill?” the 
Captain interrupted. “You make them 
sound as if they can think.” 

“They can — almost,” North said. 
“But scientifically speaking, they 
don’t want to kill. It began with the 
Lenox Y, constructed especially for 
the Lenox Physiology Laboratories, to 
perform simple dissections at first and 
then learn more. That Y-robot was 
fifteen feet high, weighing half a ton. 
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It had an eye in each of its three ten- 
tacles and in each of its four steel 
legs. These were the first to kill. 
Why? 

“We made an intense study of them. 
The results were distinctly unnerving. 
Their records of complicated biologi- 
cal or chemical facts concerning hu- 
man life were invariably blurred! 
They could not digest it ! Just as the 
adding robot strived to get the final 
answer, so did the Lenox Y’s! But 
how could they get an answer un- 
known even to their human masters? 
What is the answer to the riddle of 
life? That's what the Lenox robots 
wanted to get !” 

North paused a moment to light a 
slender Venusian cigarette, then con- 
tinued. 

“Several times the Lenox robots 
picked up men, but each time a blue 
ray stopped them. One day they acted 
too quickly, and before they were 
stopped they had killed four men — but 
not for the sake of killing. They had 
experimented, in the manner of their 
masters. They were after the answer ! 
They were sent to the Manufactory 
and hell really broke loose there. We 
found that in the process of overhaul- 
ing, their speaking mechanisms had 
been allowed to go full blast, and 
every open robot there got what the 
Lenox Y’s had — question and no an- 
swers. 

“It was like the spread of some me- 
chanical fever. Every robot that could 
act on the information did so, all of 
them experimenting in their own spec- 
ialized way. And as the killings 
mounted, the Manufactory called in 
all the Y’s. Not knowing better as 
yet, the company allowed the open 
overhauling to go on, and the fever 
became worse.” 

North ground out his cigarette, then 
went on. 

“The last crowning touch was ironi- 
cal. Because of their great cost, the 
robots were taught to avoid self- 
destruction. Every so often, a model 
Y would ‘see’ one of its own number 
destroyed and go completely wild. 
They were being stopped from getting 
the answer. They had to get away. 
No fear, no emotion, nothing — there 



really wasn’t any will, couldn’t be, be- 
cause they were machines. As long 
as one robot was active, it could turn 
on the others, and in this day and age 
where we use robots so much, there 
was sure to be one functioning. And 
what if that one had the fever?” 

ORTH paused. 

“One day they broke out and 
killed forty people. Police ripped 
their insides apart with magnetic rays. 
Then came the Inquiry and all this 
came to light. The Court condemned 
model Y, every variation of it, and 
recalled all of them. With the Inquiry 
over, Raleigh and I went to Exota for 
a vacation. But it seems now that 
when all adaptations of model Y got 
together, they worked out a better es- 
cape, without the aid of a single hu- 
man being. 

“That’s the most horrible part of it. 
The Manufactory grammed us that the 
robots took along others, and lots of 
raw material, as well as their own 
broadcasting station. . . .” North stop- 
ped. The official audiovisor was pip- 
ing. 

First Mate Morgan appeared on the 
screen. 

“Captain Finley, the passengers 
have begun to notice we’re off our 
course. What’s the official excuse?” 

Finley swore under his breath, the 
first words he had uttered in minutes. 
It seemed to relieve him. 

“Post a notice,” Finley ordered. 
“Say there’s a comet warning, or a 
meteor shower or any damned thing 
you like. Keep the passengers busy, 
somehow. That’s all.” 

The captain arose. “God,” he mut- 
tered, “we’ll have to wait until we pass 
close enough to some inhabited planet 
or way station to get a message out.” 
His face flushed darkly, his fists were 
clenched. “Twelve hundred souls 
aboard — kidnaped by robots! Where 
is it going to end? Where?” 

He was shouting now. North and 
Raleigh sat by, powerless to help. 
Slowly, the captain’s fruitless anger 
subsided, and brokenly, he went to the 
amberglass window and looked out. . . . 

Three weeks passed, slow weeks that 
saw each flickering hope die. The 
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Southern Star had repaired its com- 
munications system, manned it with 
men, but uncannily the liner had been 
led zigzagging through space so that 
it never had a chance to speak to the 
outside Universe. Now and then their 
receivers picked up interplanetary 
alarms sent out for them, but they 
could not match the powerful trans- 
mitters of the planet stations. They re- 
mained silent to an anxious Universe. 

The great Southern Star, which in 
millions of miles of space travel had 
been as punctual as a terrestial trolley, 
was two weeks overdue. The passen- 
gers, mounting rapidly from uneasi- 
ness to the verge of panic, were hardly 
reassured. The liner’s officers, lying 
gallantly, pointed to its violet-glowing 
companion in space, claiming it to be 
a military escort. 

Captain Finley had long before 
opened the ship’s stores, freely dis- 
pensing champagne, staging parties 
and baas. It could not continue. 

O N the twenty-second day of cap- 
tivity, their instruments deter- 
mined the presence of a heavenly body 
of some magnitude. Moments of 
frenzied activity followed. Captain 
Finley called on the two men whom he 
had come to regard with increasing 
respect and affection. 

“North,” exclaimed the captain, 
“there’s a large planetoid ahead, and 
we seem to be slowing down to land 
on it. But my charts show that there 
should be nothing at this point in 
space !” 

Raleigh looked up from the telectro- 
scope. “It’s a planetoid,” he agreed. 
“Almost invisible, although we’re not 
far from it. I seem to make out habi- 
tations on one of its high points.” 
Jeff North was lost in reverie. Un- 
consciously he took Raleigh’s gesti- 
culating hands and held them still, his 
lips silently saying, “Stop twitching, 
damn it.” Presently, he spoke aloud. 

“Why shouldn’t there be a body 
here in space? Remember how many 
planets have been discovered, not by 
observation, but by mathematical con- 
figuration. This is evidently a body, 
which instead of reflecting light, ab- 
sorbs it. The fact that it is so far off 



the beaten path of space travel could 
explain why it has remained un- 
known.” 

“But how could the robots find it?” 
Finley asked, perspiring heavily. 

“You forget,” North reminded, 
“that these robots combine many of the 
best minds on Earth and the knowl- 
edge in them. In its infinite units, is 
as unlimited in application as there 
are permutations of those units. They 
cannot create entirely, but permuta- 
tions can, in a way, create the new 
from the old. 

“What if the robots have a way of 
combining resources? They have al- 
ready heat-proofed a ship, and now 
they are space-traveling. No one robot 
could do that. Every one of them is 
a specialist in something. They must 
have combined in some way. And if 
the mathematical and astronomical 
robots effected a synthesis, as a be- 
ginning to which other robots con- 
tributed — ■ There’s your answer.” 

“By all the triple-tailed comets of 
heaven!” Finley exploded. He sat 
down, stunned. 

“There’s no reason to worry,” Ra- 
leigh said in his nervous manner. 
“It’ll be over the minute we land. 
We’ve already set up an interference 
transmitter. We’ll broadcast radio 
waves that’ll knock hell out of the ro- 
bots’ motors. Then there’s always the 
hand magnetic guns and the sizzlers, 
once those robots get out from that 
ship.” He pointed comfortingly to 
the quartz arsenals of heat ray rifles 
along the walls. 

Captain Finley squared his should- 
ers, rising to the audiovsior. “Mr. 
Morgan,” he spoke into it, “assemble 
the crew. We're passing out weapons. 
See if you can squeeze the passengers 
into the auditorium. I’m going to 
make a little speech.” 

Captain Finley never made that 
speech. Before he had finished empty- 
ing the arsenals, Observation piped 
the alarm — too late! The dark planet 
below had suddenly rushed up, its de- 
ceptive contours veiling the distance. 
The liner’s fall was so swift that be- 
fore the stratometer’s wild gyration 
could warn them, the Southern Star 
had dived into the face of the dim 
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planet. Hundreds of voices screamed 
in terror, and in its sickening, body- 
racking halt, the occupants of the 
great ship were hurled about like dice 
in a box. . . . 

W HEN Jeff North regained con- 
sciousness, George Raleigh’s 
anxious face was peering down at him. 
He was sprawled against one of the 
walls of the wrecked ship. 

“My head,” North groaned. “Feels 
like a broken egg shell.” 

Raleigh’s compressed lips stretched 
into a semblance of a grin. “You’ve 
been out an hour,” he said, hardly audi- 
ble. 

The figure of a man in crimson alum- 
alloy space armor staggered into the 
room; normal walking was impossible. 
Through the amberglass helmet the 
sweat-streaked face of Captain Finley 
was visible. Lurching, he made his 
way to North. He removed the helmet 
and shut off the oxygen supply. 

“Thank God you’re safe,” Finley 
declared. His voice shook with emo- 
tion. “Lord, what hell! Everything 
smashed in the Communication cabins 
— your interference transmitter along 
with it. There’s a gash in the hull. 
The outside atmosphere is pouring in. 
Didn’t know if it was safe.” He 
pointed mutely to his oxygen valve. 
“Artificial gravity gone in half the 
ship. In the auditorium. . . .” He 
covered his face with his hands. 

North struggled to his feet, opening 
the space armor cabinets. He mo- 
tioned several men to don the alum- 
alloy armor. Silently, he and Ra- 
leigh did the same. A rescue party 
had to be organized. He went to the 
window. The layered amberglass had 
withstood the impact of their crash, 
but it was dark. 

Finley answered North’s unspoken 
question. “Whole foresection of the 
ship is sunken. The ground here 
seems to be some kind of a viscous 
soil, like jelly,” 

Despairing shouts rang through the 
fallen liner, the blending anguish of 
hundreds of human voices. Accom- 
panying it came the sounds of metal 
being torn apart, fierce, grating 
noises. Only magnetic guns could 



have made that sound and all the 
ship’s guns were here in this room! 
Heavy thuds, increasing in volume as 
they came nearer, vibrated the struc- 
ture of the liner. Yet closer it came. 
The battered men in the room turned 
their eyes to the doorway. 

A low sigh breathed through the 
room as the first robot stopped at the 
threshold. It stood at an angle, firmly 
adhering to the sloping floor. Jeff 
North and Raleigh gasped. They had 
never seen such a robot! It was a 
violet-glowing metal monster, new in 
design. It stood twenty feet high and 
was five feet across at its broadest 
point. Surmounting its mass was a 
small radio receiver. From its trunk 
radiated eight long tentacles, like the 
groping arms of some hideous me- 
chanical octopus, and each of these 
arms was thickly studded with large 
photo-electric cell eyes, emitting an 
unwinking pinkish glare. 

Directly under the tentacles, a color- 
less glass mound protruded from the 
trunk. Under that the end of a short, 
hollow nozzle stuck out. It stood bal- 
anced on three stumpy, massive legs, 
jointed in several places. Its tentacles 
were now moving gracefully as it fo- 
cused its eyes on the men before it. 

At the far end of the room, a hand- 
ful of the crew were seizing weapons. 
Before they could be warned against 
futile onslaughts on the violet armor 
and the equalizing magnetic emana- 
tions, the men fired on the robot! 

The air in the room crackled with 
heat. Instinctively, North called out 
to those who could to enclose them- 
selves within their space suits. The ro- 
bot turned majestically to face the at- 
tacking men, most of them still clad 
in their torn, aerated-cloth tunics. It 
pressed a button on its side. Imme- 
diately the hand guns were wrenched 
from the men. The weapons flew 
through the room and crashed harm- 
lessly against the robot’s heavy frame. 

Again the robot pressed a button. 
From the glass mound in its trunk 
flashed a kaleidoscopic ray of brilliant 
colors, followed by a shower of sparks 
from the hollow nozzle. Instantly the 
far end of the room was a huge sheet 
of flame! Slowly, the robot wheeled, 
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enveloping everything in the path of 
that ray with fire. The momentary 
flames died as quickly as they had ap- 
peared. The men who had been un- 
protected by space armor were already 
cinders- — but those enclosed in it were 
safe. They did not understand why. 

Two other robots, similar to the first, 
appeared in the corridor. They en- 
tered and surveyed the half-dozen 
space-armored men. Their tentacles 
flashed, sickly pink eyes looking into 
the amberglass helmets at the human 
faces. Then again they lashed out 
with their deadly ray, the rainbow- 
hued fingers of light shooting up vast 
sheets of flame. 

Despite the armor’s insulation, the 
men felt the heat becoming unbear- 
able. But the alumalloy withstood 
the attack. The robots paused now, 
tentacles once more examining. 

One of the robots began to raise 
North to his feet, motioning the others 
to do the same. Slowly, the survivors 
of that ordeal by fire arose. Silently 
they trudged ahead, following the ro- 
bots out of the room. . . . 

T HE low concrete building was a 
circle with a circumference of 
more than a mile. In the center of 
that circle, but independent of it, was 
a smaller, circular building. Both 
structures rested atop a broad, hard- 
rocked plateau built on the highest 
point of this dark planet. A brooding 
quiet, vast and immutable as the si- 
lence of a tomb, lay over everything, 
broken rarely by a thin, prolonged 
scream which came from the larger 
building. 

Somewhere in that building, Jeff 
North stood at a barred window, look- 
ing out at the dead, dim landscape, 
eyes unseeing. The walls of the cell 
were a bare ten feet high, but to at- 
tempt escape over it meant death, as 
a few had found out. Apart from the 
undermining horror of waiting, it was 
safe. The planet’s atmosphere and 
gravity approximated that of Earth. 

Near North a figure stirred. It was 
Captain Finley. 

“North,” his voice called softly, “to- 
day’s the day!” 

A cold ray of morning light passed 



over North’s face. His eyes were 
closing with fatigue, his tall body 
swayed uncertainly. Again that in- 
sane scream split the air, its echoes 
lingering long after it had died. 

“Poor woman,” North said, gripping 
the window bars. “Whom did she 
lose? Husband? Daughter? And 
those others— which of them will be 
dead today, and the day after, and the 
day after that, until there isn’t any- 
one left? Whose turn today?” 

In the semi-darkness, Raleigh laid a 
comforting hand on North. 

“Jeff, it’s almost time. Listen,” 

The noises of waking life were mul- 
tiplying now. A dirgelike moaning 
that continued all day until the last 
human would fall into a broken slum- 
ber, had begun. Swiftly over the 
horizon, three tiny suns rose, bringing 
light. Other sounds were audible, 
steel feet marching. The moaning 
grew in intensity. Outside the cell, 
robots mounted on wheels were glid- 
ing swiftly along the corridors, mov- 
ing large, cagelike boxes before them. 
The endless terror of the day was 
upon them. Eight days like it had 
gone before. 

North was completely in command 
of himself again. The anticipation of 
danger was a tonic to him. 

“Space armor on,” North clipped. 
“It’s the only thing that’s saved us 
so far. They’re keeping us to experi- 
ment with later.” 

Hastily the men donned their 
armor; Raleigh, Finley, Morgan, and 
two men from the crew. Waters and 
Brent. 

“The food will be here any minute 
now,” North reminded. 

The cages were on their way back. 
The men knew it from the pitiful cries 
that welled up, the hoarse farewells. 
The cages rode past, filled with hu- 
mans. A priest was intoning a prayer. 

“Again the human guinea pigs,” 
came Raleigh’s voice, choked with 
compassion. “Taken as specimens to 
be dissected, murdered by a machine 
created by man.” He caught his 
breath sharply. 

The clanking sound of a caterpillar 
tread came to him. Immediately, 
North motioned everyone to a pre- 
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arranged position. 

A tall robot, an old, familiar model 
K, tread-mounted, rode up to the cell. 
It carried a large receptacle filled with 
food taken from the captured liner. 
The K was harmless, a menial taken 
along by the uncontrollable Y’s. A 
small light gleamed from its trunk. 
A photo-electric cell opened the door 
and the robot rode in. The door 
closed firmly behind it. One of its 
three arms supported the receptacle; 
the other two hovered in mid-air, 
watchful. 

“Now!” cried North. 

S UDDENLY, as Waters took the 
food, Raleigh slid to one side, his 
eyes swiftly examining the back of the 
robot. Unmindful of the peril, he 
reached out a hand and touched a but- 
ton, the one that activated its auditory 
mechanism. The robot saw him, 
started to turn. 

“Stop!” said North. The robot 
stopped. “Face right!” The robot 
turned back. The K had not forgotten 
the lessons of obedience. North 
turned on the speech gears. “Your 
number?” 

“K-71.” A man’s cultured voice 
had answered. 

“What are the duties of K-71?” 
“General aid.” The answer came. 
“Has K-71 the education to recognize 
a radio transmitter?” 

“It has.” 

“K-71 will bring to this cell a radio 
transmitter, immediately.” 

North turned off both speech and 
auditory mechanisms, his face glisten- 
ing with perspiration. There were 
scores of questions he had wanted to 
ask, but he could not take the time. 
He had to risk it. Obediently, the ro- 
bot turned, opened the door, and rolled 
away. 

“You were right,” Raleigh declared. 
“We’ve got a chance!” 

Long, anguishing moments passed 
slowly. The solidity of time weighed 
down crushingly on the prisoners in 
the cell, each second a shackle. They 
despaired. And then, tranquilly, the 
robot came back, its three arms en- 
cumbered with the transmitter. Fev- 
erishly, North set up the transmitter 



while the robot waited for further or- 
ders. 

After a time, North signaled that 
he was ready. In spite of the need 
for haste, all hesitated. Here would 
begin the most daring part of their 
plan. It would work only by an over- 
sight on the part of the robots. They 
were going to draw the necessary 
power from the robot, from the radio 
that was his life-blood. 

Holding the wires in his hands, 
North addressed the robot. “K-71, lift 
me to your receiver.” 

The robot raised him high in air. 
North worked feverishly, the others 
reading in the engraved frown on his 
forehead the progress he was making. 
Suddenly they saw consternation light 
his dark gray eyes. In that instant 
North jumped down. He had seen the 
unexpected loom, realized it too late! 

“I’ve set off an alarm,” North hissed. 
“The Y’s will be here any minute. We 
haven’t enough oxygen to stay in the 
armor if they attack. Got to get out 
of here!” 

“K-71,” Raleigh shouted, “open the 
door!” 

Unquestioning, the robot slid the 
door back. Running awkwardly in 
their space armor, the men sped down 
the corridor as sounds of pursuit mul- 
tiplied behind them. 

A tiny light flicked on, throwing up 
threatening shadows in the corner of 
a vast room where five men stood 
close together. Waters was dead. 
They could still see him throw him- 
self under the robots’ steel legs, dis- 
organizing them long enough for his 
comrades to find safety in an open 
door not far away. They were safe 
for the time being. 

The light had fallen on several im- 
mense casks, marked plainly to show 
they were filled with rubber. Nearby 
were crates of amberglass, copper, 
great boxes filled with chemicals. The 
full amount of the supplies there, in- 
cluding metals, fuels, and machinery, 
was beyond calculation. 

“Lord !” came North’s muffled voice. 
“We’ve stumbled on their warehouse! 
I hadn’t dreamed they could take along 
so much. They have everything they 
need here, and with robots that come 
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from every industry, every laboratory, 
there isn’t anything they can’t do.” 
He nodded grimly as he added, “Ex- 
cept think creatively !” 

T HAT, North knew, must prove 
their undoing in the end, and be- 
fore it might be reached, all might be 
killed. He clenched his gauntleted 
hand. They had to be stopped, but 
how? Jeff North knew h e had no 
answer. 

“They anticipated something like 
that interference idea,” North had ex- 
plained to the others. “They equipped 
themselves with short wave receivers. 
They sent out a wave so short that it 
travels in practically a straight line 
from the point of issuance to each 
robot, unlike the usual waves which 
blanket an area that supplies all within 
it. The wave follows the robot, some- 
thing like a dog on a leash. We can 
only get one at a time, and only that 
by breaking the short wave to it. The 
only way is to intercept the wave with 
a conductor of some sort, before it 
reaches the robot. 

“That’s what I did accidentally — 
my alumalloy gauntlets acted as con- 
ductors. The only catch was that I 
saw it had been rigged up to shoot 
back an alarm. If we’d got the trans- 
mitter working aboard the Southern 
Star, we’d have been safe. They had 
to use long wave there — too much 
metal around. And that’s why the 
walls are only ten feet high all 
through here, and the robots at least 
fifteen. They take no chances.” 

So he had learned, but too late. 
“Jeff!” Raleigh called. “Listen!” 

A door was sliding open in the room 
adjoining theirs. Raleigh’s face was 
contorted. “They’re after us!” 

“No,” North said, searching the 
sounds for an explanation. “Some- 
thing is going on in there.” 

Other noises were coming from over 
the wall, the sound of many steel 
feet marching in and halting. A flood 
of light poured into the adjacent 
room, spilling illumination over the 
wall.. Taking advantage of the noise, 
North clambered atop a large crate 
and peered down, risking their lives 
if he were discovered. He had to risk 



them. Their lives had been forfeit 
overlong. " 

Jeff North’s eyes froze him where 
he stood. There, in an absolutely bare 
room, stood a score of super Y’s, the 
twenty-foot robots that were the su- 
preme expression of the robot’s terri- 
ble capabilities. These violet Y’s 
were standing in a circle, motionless, 
soundless, like some weird, diabolical 
conference of machines. These were 
the metal brains that lay behind the 
tragedy of the Southern Star. 

A door opened and another robot 
marched in, taller and broader than 
the rest. It moved easily on five legs 
which were fitted with small wheels, 
now retracted. Its violet metal was 
colored more intensely than the 
others, its eyes were more numerous. 
Two glass mounds came from its 
trunk. There were three short tubes, 
unconnected, which North recognized 
as heat-ray projectors. Here stood 
the newest and greatest of them all — a 
master robot! 

How many others like this were be- 
ing made? What chance would man- 
kind have against widespread havoc 
and destruction before the robots 
were stopped? These questions thrust 
themselves frantically into North’s 
numbed brain as he stared down at the 
grotesque scene. 

As if by some signal, all the robots 
but one left the room to the master 
robot. That one robot advanced to the 
master. It reached out a tentacle and 
switched on the auditory mechanism 
of the taller robot. Then it pressed 
its own speech button. From its metal 
larynx issued a flow of recorded 
speech. 

White-faced, North heard Pascal’s 
Law. “Pressure in Fluids: Pressure 
applied to an enclosed fluid is trans- 
mitted equally in all directions with- 
out loss, and acts with equal force on 
equal surfaces.” 

T HE new master robot was being 
instructed in physics! The robot 
was going on and on. Was this how 
the robots transmitted their special- 
ized knowledge to each other? These 
little droplets of learning, of informa- 
tion, of thousands of odds and ends. 
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trickled one on another until they 
formed a mighty torrent! The robot 
could store it all in its infinite mind, 
automatically filed away, to use them 
as other robots would soon suggest, 
for there were robots that knew of al- 
most every human activity. 

North came down from the crate and 
told the others the meaning of the 
voice in the next room. . . . 

Hours passed. The hybrid voice, 
the voice of many men, continued 
speaking. Once they recognized the 
slow, measured tones of Professor 
Freund expounding on a new use of 
Indium. They listened unwillingly, 
maddened by their helplessness. 

After some time, the robot ceased. 



then, when the master robot knew all, 
the Lenox Y's would come, imparting 
their deadly questions — and others 
would switch on its fearsome weapons. 
There would be more of them . . . more 
. . . more . . . each the combination of 
all the robots; each seeking, dissect- 
ing, crushing, killing, until they had 
used up all their supply of humans 
and raw materials and went maraud- 
ing through space for more. 

Why, thought North, were they sit- 
ting there, waiting to be caught? 
Death from hunger or thirst could out- 
wit them even if the robots failed to 
find them. There must be a way! Hu- 
man ingenuity — the creative mind — 
were they useless? 
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The sound of a robot leaving and an- 
other entering came to them. Pres- 
sently, they heard an outpouring of 
material on interplanetary travel. The 
synthesis was being engineered ! One 
robot would follow another until each 
had emptied itself. And then the 
master robot would have it all. He 
would know the stars and their orbits; 
what happened if fire were applied to 
flesh, to wood, to glass; the danger of 
a magnetic gun. Thousands of voices 
would teach it, and it would learn. 

In every particle of a fact it would 
automatically find relationships where 
they were to be found. Its knowledge 
would be filed away, comprehensive, 
complete to the smallest detail. And 



Suddenly he cried out! His eyes 
had alighted on a crate marked, “Han- 
dle With Care — ES Generator.” In 
an instant he was tugging at the crate, 
opening it. The others looked on 
wondering. 

“George,” North called, “cut two 
chunks of rubber from that pile there, 
chunks large enough to cover my feet 
completely. Lay a rug of the stuff 
over that crate near the wall.” 

Raleigh asked no questions. With 
Finley and Morgan helping, the crate 
was opened, disclosing an electro- 
static machine of the highest capacity. 
Quickly, North set it in motion. From 
Raleigh he took the two large rubber 
pads, wrapping them securely around 
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his feet. Then, holding a small mag- 
netic gun, he approached the machine 
and brought his gauntleted hand into 
contact with its copper conductor. 

“Don’t come near me,” North 
warned. “I’ve got a tremendous 
charge of static electricity in me now. 
If you touch me, it will pass to you 
and be wasted.” 

“Jeff!” cried Raleigh, “you’re mad. 
It can’t work!” 

“All right,” North said, “I’m mad.” 
His eyes were shining, “This is our 
one chance to get out of this. If only 
there’s no alarm beam along the top 
of this wall.” 

His face was almost gay with dar- 
ing as he closed his helmet and open- 
ed the oxygen valve, using the last of 
his precious supply. “Here I go !” his 
lips said soundlessly as he climbed on 
the rubber-covered crate, 

F ROM atop the wall he threw a 
large nut at the two robots. It fell 
clearly in view of the smaller, com- 
pleted robot. The robot turned. Its 
tentacled eyes saw North. At once its 
magnificent ray played over North, a 
halo of flame surrounding him as he 
kept clambering over the wall. He 
had to get to the robot, but approach- 
ing it might mean death from one 
sweep of its crushing tentacles. The 
robot would use them if it had to, for 
North was no longer a passive speci- 
men. He knew he had to get to the 
robot before it had time to lift one 
of those huge metal arms. And he 
could not risk that drop of ten feet 
which might throw him off balance for 
a fatal split second. 

North revealed his magnetic gun, 
turned it on. Instinctively, as North 
had counted on, the robot pressed its 
counter magnet, changing its protec- 
tive shield to a powerful ray of its 
own. It was as if North had been 
sucked into a whirlpool by a tremen- 
dous eddy. Impelled by the magnetic 
ray acting on the alumalloy armor, 
North was lifted bodily from his feet, 
yanked off the wall, and dashed 
against the robot’s trunk. A blinding 
flash of lightning shot out at the 
crashing contact as the whole static 
electric charge ripped into the robot. 
North lay stunned at its feet, com- 



pletely at its mercy. 

But it was dead ! As dead, para- 
doxically, as it had ever been. The 
charge had ripped its internal mercury 
switches apart, burnt every fine wire 
in it, destroyed the brain and heart 
of the machine! It had committed 
suicide by electrocution! 

Perhaps the alarm had gone out! 
North struggled erect. He had to act 
quickly. Opening his helmet, he 
turned to the calm, witnessing master 
robot. 

“Go to the central transmitting sta- 
tion,” North commanded. “Allow 
nothing to stop you. Destroy every 
piece of radio equipment there!” 

North paused and turned on the 
speech mechanism. How much had 
this new robot already learned? 

“Is this order intelligently dis- 
persed?” North asked. It was the old 
key question. 

The robot was silent. Its new ma- 
chinery functioned slowly. 

At length it answered. “Yes.” 

“Act on the order!” 

The robot wheeled and exited, its 
steel legs thundering slowly down the 
corridor. Willing hands hauled Jeff 
North back over the wall. There the 
men stood together. Not a word was 
spoken. Life or death for countless 
numbers depended on whether the 
creation of the robots would success- 
fully carry out the orders given it by 
a human. 

The concrete building was filled all 
at once with the grating sounds of 
metal moving in mad confusion ; 
treads, wheels, legs, going in a furi- 
ous din. The adjacent room was the 
deafening vortex of the pandemonium. 
A door leading from it to the ware- 
house was being hammered upon. In 
a moment, a robot with the necessary 
light ray would open it. The master 
robot had had to leave the large build- 
ing, travel across the rocky ground 
to the smaller one, pass by innumer- 
able guards. The noise was growing 
louder and louder. The door was be- 
ginning to move. . . . 

All at once it stopped. And then it 
was quiet, just as it had been in early 
dawn. 

Crowds of men were busily re- 
pairing the Southern Star. Cap- 
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tain Finley was speaking to North. 

“We’ve enough material here to re- 
build everything. And best of all, 
we can take off from that angle by 
firing the fore rockets.” 

From out of the milling crowds 
nearby, Raleigh and Morgan rushed 
up. 

“Stop twitching,” North grinned. 

“That colored ray,” Raleigh shouted 
breathlessly, heedless of North’s re- 
mark. “We’ve analyzed it! Those 
robots gave us something there. It’s 
a high-powered ray, something like a 
Gamma, but what it does is knock off 
the two outer rings of electrons and 
smash the nucleus of the oxygen mole- 



cule. That makes it the same as a hy- 
drogen molecule — fills the atmosphere 
with hydrogen. Then the robot 
shoots his sparks and bang ! ■ — fire ! 
Don’t you think — ” 

But Jeff North had already caught 
sight of the girl with long, dark hair, 
and delicate, smiling features. His 
heart beating as wildly as it ever had, 
he was walking toward her. 

“Every man to his pleasure,” Cap- 
tain Finley said, beaming. 

“You know,” Raleigh said, an indul- 
gent frown on his face, “I wouldn’t be 
surprised if he planned the whole 
thing just so he could get to see that 
girl again!” 
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V ISION swiftly returned to Zarz’ 
eyes as the total anesthetic wore 
off. He had never felt so strange. 
Breathing was difficult. Some horrible 
lump congested the space between his 
ribs, and his gills had to fight for 
enough oxygen. He rose up. Instead 
of swimming horizontally, he balanced 
uneasily upright on his two feet. 

“Perfect !” a thought wave reached 
him through the water. “We have ex- 
actly duplicated the little beings who 
were drowned twenty thousand years 
ago — even to lungs, nostrils, ears and 
sound canals, arms, and legs !” 

Zarz looked down at the telepather. 
Cluf, the foremost surgeon of Zarz’ 
huge amphibian race, was sprawled just 
over the ocean floor, moving his finger- 
like fins to keep him in one spot. When 
Zarz looked back, he saw the rock table 
on which he had lain while being oper- 
ated on. 

All around him hovered the pathetic- 
ally few survivors of the tribe of under- 
sea dwellers. Zarz knew them all by 
name, for there were only a few hun- 
dred Malnus in all the seas of Earth. 
Once they had numbered hundreds of 
thousands, but that was before the Ice 
Age had made the planet too frigid for 
them. Then they had been forced to 
take to the warm seas, and that, some- 
how, had inhibited increase of popula- 
tion. 
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“Everything must be accomplished 
quickly,” said Lenj, head of the Scien- 
tists and Governors. “Your synthetic 
lungs will oxygenate your vast body 
for only a short while. You can spend 
some days in exploration, but you must 
return as soon as you experience dif- 
ficulty in breathing. Then you will be 
operated on again to give you back your 
natural form. As you are, you closely 
resemble the ancient Malnus giants 
who roamed the Earth and ruled the 
dinosaurs before the rise of man'kind. 

“Go first to the South Pole, where the 
atomic equipment has been placed in 
readiness for you. Assemble the 
machinery. Then you will be towed to 
the North Pole, where you will assem- 
ble the atomic machinery for that re- 
gion. When that task is accomplished, 
the increasing saline content of the sea 
that threatens our existence will be ef- 
fectively diluted by the water from the 
melted ice caps.” 

Zarz nodded his great red-crested 
head obediently. 

“And that will make Earth so much 
warmer,” he added, significantly. 

He felt a subdued wave of mental 
laughter. Then Lenj telepafhed again. 

“You refer to the legend of the Ro- 
fubians? Well, the million years they 
claimed they would return in, is more 
than over. We Scientists and Gover- 
nors took that into consideration, of 
course. We are so helpless out of water, 
our science not properly operating in 
air, that we must guard against even 
remote possibilities. Yes, melting the 
ice caps will not only dilute the ocean’s 
salt content, but at the same time will 
increase the temperature of Earth. The 
Rofubians, if they do come back with 
their swarm of colonists, will find the 
planet too hot. But that is merely a 
secondary consideration. Go now, Zarz, 
and assemble the atomic equipment.” 

C LUF, the surgeon, suddenly burst 
into activity. 

“It is the moment,” the surgeon 
stated. “Take a deep breath.” 

Zarz inhaled. He knew it would be 
the last breath through gills that he 
would take for a long time. Instantly 
Cluf flashed up through the water until 
he was even with Zarz’ head. His facile 
fins slapped against Zarz’ gills. The 



plastic material he had held adhered 
firmly to the scaled flesh. Zarz felt the 
itch of swift growth there. The next 
moment Cluf had torn out the plugs in 
Zarz’ nostrils. 

The erect sea dweller crouched. With 
a mighty shove against the ocean floor, 
he sprang up through the water and 
swam with incredibly powerful strokes. 

The water lost its soft darkness as 
he approached the surface. It grew 
faintly blue, then green. The familiar 
fishes disappeared below, and Zarz saw 
species he had seen drift down only in 
death. As he rose higher, his widely 
dilated eyeballs contracted in the con- 
stantly increasing glare until they pro- 
jected grotesquely from their sockets. 

He broke the surface, clear to his 
waist, and fell back. Painfully the frigid 
air struck his eyes. He was unable to 
soften its harsh sensation, for he had 
no lids. 

As he swam toward the glare and 
sparkle of the Antarctic ice fields, he 
kept ducking has head into the water. 
But swimming was a new experience 
now. When he forgot his synthetic 
lungs, and instead tried to breathe 
through his stoppered lungs, he choked. 
Yet the water soothed his aching eyes. 
He knew that eventually he would 
learn to breathe properly. 

Before long he touched the sloping 
shore. Ho stood up and waded to the 
brink of the ice field. A mile-high giant 
rising from the deep — true son of Nep- 
tune. There he saw the mighty stack 
of machinery his people had piled up 
for him. 

Before starting his task, he stood a 
moment, looking out to sea. The gleam- 
ing, brown-scaled bodies of his friends 
coursed back and forth, waiting for him. 
He waved at them and set to work, the 
first of his kind to appear on land in a 
million years. 

Under each enormous, cosmically 
strong arm, he tucked a small moun- 
tain of equipment. Unrolling the vast 
spool of wire that led from the machin- 
ery to the water and beneath the sur- 
face, he began walking toward the un- 
known heart of Antarctica with swift 
half-mile strides that shook the deep 
ice. Cracks formed far ahead, splitting 
with roars into wide and jagged cre- 
vasses near his feet. He strode on. . . . 
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By judging the distance he had 
walked from the ocean, and the position 
of the known constellations, Zarz 
estimated that he had reached the cen- 
ter of the Antarctic polar cap. He care- 
fully lowered his burdens and began to 
assemble the parts. 

As it neared completion, it resolved 
itself into a cyclotron the size of a city 
block, four girder towers supporting 
tremendous concave heat radiators, a 
large chest of raw materials that auto- 
matically fed the machine, and sixteen 
slender towers that surrounded the en- 
tire assembly. The last towers cast 
vibratory rays which Zarz finally ad- 
justed to photo-electric interceptors. 

Zarz then touched the giant switch 
that started the atomic motors. Swiftly 
he leaped back. Within the moment he 
felt the air begin to warm. 

“One task completed,” he declared 
with satisfaction, and he smiled vic- 
toriously up at the dark sky. 

As he strode back toward the coast, 
he knew that the machinery he had as- 
sembled would slowly, over a period of 
months, melt the Antarctic ice cap. 

When he reached the ocean, he 
waved his arms. Immediately the water 
began to churn, and whalelike bodies 
swam toward him. He waded out to 
meet them. When he was up to his 
armpits, they were swimming along- 
side. He clutched the red crests that 
ended in manes at their shoulders and 
let them tow him northward, unreeling 
the wire cable as they went. 

In a single day they reached the 
North Pole, where Zarz picked up and 
assembled the machinery that had been 
placed there for him. He connected it 
to the wire beneath the ocean and 
closed the current. Then his two friends 
towed him to the northwestern conti- 
nent. 

B EFORE leaving them, he put his 
head below water. The fluid car- 
ried the thought waves between the 
undersea dwellers. 

“The polar ice caps are beginning to 
melt,” Zarz said. “Soon the land area 
of Earth will be greatly reduced. If 
the invaders from outer space ever do 
return, they will be repelled by the heat 
of the planet. Unable to live here, they 
will have to look elsewhere for a new 



home. Then there will be no danger 
of their poisoning the air and the oceans 
with the chlorine they must breathe.” 

“Get on with your exploration and 
come back immediately,” Smos replied 
irritably. “There is truth in the legend, 
of course. The Rofubians did actually 
visit Earth when our ancestors lived 
on land, and they did vow to return 
with an invasion. But your task is sim- 
ply to insure our survival. The increas- 
ing salinity of the oceans is threatening 
our existence. You have corrected that. 
If the Rofubians do come back to Earth, 
the melting will then assume its sec- 
ondary importance.” 

Mollified, Zarz said good-by. He 
stood erect and marched up the con- 
tinental shelf to the shore. Behind him 
the dwellers of the lower ocean watched 
him in silence. When his half-mile 
strides carried him over the horizon, 
and even his red-crested head disap- 
peared, they dived deep and swam 
along the ocean floor toward home. 

But Zarz could not forget the Ro- 
fubian legend. While underwater, an 
invasion from outer space had seemed 
only a remote probability. Now that 
he could see the Sun and the lush green- 
ness of the planet and the blue of the 
sky, he could understand why the home- 
less Rofubians would covet Earth. Nor 
could he forget how similar the ancient 
description of the outlanders was to 
those land dwellers who had been 
drowned twenty thousand years before, 
when the ocean had risen up and 
covered their continent. The Scientists 
and Governors believed all the land 
dwellers had died in that catastrophe. 
But Zarz could not see the reason for 
that belief. Enough land had been un- 
touched to give any survivors complete 
sanctuary. Now, granted the oppor- 
tunity, he was going to explore and 
see. 

Despite the vast length of his strides, 
Zarz was scrupulously careful to avoid 
stepping on all visible forms of wild 
life. At each step he lowered his foot 
in places clear of the knee-high trees. 

“If there are living land dwellers,” 
he mused, “where are they? Perhaps 
the Scientists and Governors were 
right, after all — ” 

Abruptly he halted in astonishment. 
Eastward, right at the shore of a large 
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bay, reared a high tower of glittering 
metal. The lower half, he saw, had been 
covered with bright plates. The upper 
half appeared unfinished. 

“Land dwellers!” he breathed. 

He marched toward the shore, feeling 
the ground tremble underfoot. When 
he glanced back, he saw enormous cra- 
ters where his weight had crushed 
down the soil. But the tower was what 
he was anxious to see. Had it been 
built recently, or was it a relic of land 
dweller life from before the great 
drowning? 

After a dozen strides, he paused in- 
decisively. This tower was no relic. 
Land dwellers, clad in balloonlike gar- 
ments, swarmed busily all over it. And 
on the bay — 

He stared at huge green, red and 
blue conveyances ! Ships of the ancient 
design of the foe. 

“No,” he muttered. “It can’t be. It 
is merely a coincidence.” 

He moved forward anxiously. Grab- 
bing a tiny figure off the tower, he held 
it close to his eyes. Before he had a 
chance to inspect it through its totally 
concealing garment, one of the vividly 
colored craft swooped off the water and 
attacked him with shocking bolts of 
lightning. The shocks tingled, but 
merely annoyed him. He slowly re- 
treated, swinging his arms. He tried 
to avoid harming the occupants, but he 
was forced to bat the craft out of the 
air, one by one, as they came danger- 
ously close to his unprotected eyes. 

He fought regretfully — until he had 
time to tear the suit off a tiny corpse 
he ripped out of the wreckage of one 
conveyance. It was green-skinned, 
oozing an alien purple blood. . . . 

“A Rofubian !” he cried, and the 
sound blasted like thunder on the air. 
“The invaders have returned to Earth !” 

F URIOUSLY now he attacked the 
few remaining craft. He smashed 
them to the ground, trampled them, 
yanked the terrified little mechanics off 
the tower, and crushed them all. When 
he gazed around belligerently, he was 
alone amid ruins. The craft had all 
been wrecked, the tower destroyed. 

In great excitement he continued 
striding southward. 

“Rofubians,” he thought. “They have 



returned after a million years, as they 
threatened. But are there land dwellers 
on Earth? The Great One help us if 
there are not ! There is no time to trans- 
form all of us Malnus to land dwellers, 
and we would have to create a new 
science that will work out of the water. 
If there are little land dwellers, I pray 
that their science is advanced enough 
to combat that of the Rofubians! If it 
is not, or if they no longer exist, the 
tribe of Malnus will die in chlorinated 
water.” 

Once he stooped to pick up a strange 
little beast and let it wander in be- 
wilderment over the huge plain of his 
palm. By holding it close to his face, 
he saw its four legs, the two curving 
toothlike bones projecting from its 
skull, the puzzling bag of skin under- 
neath. A cow, although Zarz could 
not name it. 

A buzzing sound puzzled him. 
Swiftly it grew to a tiny roar. He 
looked up in alarm and saw a winged 
aircraft come whizzing toward him. To 
protect himself, he struck the craft from 
the air. 

Gently he lowered the strange little 
animal to the ground and watched it 
move off with tiny ponderousness. 

He continued southward. Suddenly 
he paused. His giant feet were four 
steps from a settlement of land 
dwellers ! Looking down without mov- 
ing, almost without breathing, he saw 
the streets grow black with human be- 
ings. All were facing his way. The 
next moment he was gazing at paths 
that were bare. 

He came closer, walking with the ut- 
most caution his cosmic size would al- 
low. When he bent over and peered 
closely, he glimpsed something that 
cringed behind the wall of one dwell- 
ing. 

Zarz stooped and tenderly caught it 
in his hand. He raised it to his face. 
The small figure lay on his palm with- 
out moving. He studied the bright yel- 
low floss that grew from its head, the 
brilliantly colored garment that ended 
at its knees. With infinite patience he 
waited until it began to move again. It 
sat up slowly and stared at his face. 
His almost telepathic eyes saw the hor- 
ror on its small features. 

“Do not be afraid,” he mumbled gen- 
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tly, “I come as a friend to help you 
fight the Rofubians.” 

The tiny creature clapped its hands 
over its ears and collapsed again. He 
lowered it to the ground and meticul- 
ously walked around the village. 

In a short while he passed the deep 
belt of forest, reached larger towns, and 
finally cities. But over the horizon he 
could see darker air, which meant in- 
dustrialization, and therefore even lar- 
ger cities. He swiftened his stride 
southward. 

“So many land dwellers!” he mar- 
veled. “More than even those on the 
sunken continent. Surely they can de- 
feat the invaders from outer space !” 
Across a river he waded. To the west 
he saw three lakes and the sparkling 
air beyond the curve of Earth. At least 
another lake must lie still further west. 
But he did not stop to investigate. He 
veered slightly east and continued 
marching toward the south. And ever 
in advance, unknown to him, sped word 
of his coming. 

The air grew dark with smoke, dust, 
queer smelling chemicals. This was 
what he wanted, for where mankind’s 
greatest assembly of industries were, 
there he would also find its greatest 
scientists. And those were the mites he 
must address. 

Neat patches of tilled ground lay 
ahead of him. Far to the east he saw 
the vast breast of the ocean. Down near 
the equator, between the southwestern 
and the southeastern continents, was 
his home. There the first intelligent 
land dwellers had risen. When the 
ocean rose up and covered that land, 
his people had studied with minute care 
every detail of the science, culture and 
language of that race. That such small 
creatures had attained such wisdom 
constantly amazed the Malnus. How 
lucky it was, he thought, that the sur- 
vivors of that catastrophe had managed 
to reach other lands, after all ! Because 
they had, he could communicate with 
them in their own language. . . . 

A ND so he came to the upper waters 
of the Hudson River. 

Cities clustered neatly around the 
banks of the river. Towns and villages 
and the wonderfully cultivated squares 
of land were thick around the cities. But 



by walking in the river he could pre- 
vent injuring people or toppling their 
settlements. Besides, even if he left 
his usual tremendous footprints in the 
river bed, it would not create problems 
of filling them. 

Tiny craft sped over the water — away 
from him. Sadly he watched them in 
their mad attempt to escape. He could 
easily have overtaken them, destroyed 
them with a single flick of his mighty 
hand. But that wasn’t what he intended 
doing. 

“Hold!” he cried. “I do not seek to 
harm you. I come to help you as a 
friend.” 

Waves lashed high over the river 
banks. He saw buildings tremble un- 
der the fury of his voice and shake to 
the ground. Several of the river craft 
upset and frantic little beings swam 
away. 

“Great One,” he whispered, “must 
they always fear me? Can I not ap- 
proach without destruction and ter- 
ror?” 

He stooped and trapped a water ve- 
hicle in his hands, scooping up a hand- 
ful of water, on which the craft con- 
tinued racing. He saw nothing inside, 
until almost all the water had dripped 
out through the spaces between his fin- 
gers. Then a head lifted furtively over 
a low wall at the rear and instantly 
pulled back out of sight. 

Zarz put the craft back on the river. 
It charged to the bank and small figures 
poured out and ran wildly in all di- 
rections. 

“They fear me,” he muttered in de- 
feat. “Always they fear me. I am help- 
less.” 

But he looked down the river and 
saw it broaden swiftly. More water 
vehicles were there than where he stood. 
The buildings were higher, built more 
closely together. Smoke and dust 
darkened the air more thickly than he 
had seen before. 

“That is where I must go,” he said. 
“Surely someone there will under- 
stand.” 

For the first time since he had left 
the ocean, he felt assurance. At each 
step he raised his foot high and care- 
fully placed it in the water. The tide 
still swept over the banks, and waves 
battered the craft, but he was causing 
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no real damage. When he reached the 
narrow spans that bridged the river, he 
easily stepped over them without touch- 
ing their weak suspensory strands. 

Suddenly he looked ahead in alarm. 
From southwest and southeast, clouds 
of tiny aircraft sped toward him. Then 
Zarz laughed admiringly. 

“They seek to reach my level. They 
will talk to me face to face. Marvelous 
little beings — together we can defeat 
the invaders. And then, what a world 
we shall make! There will be enough 
land left after the ice caps melt. Noth- 
ing in any universe will approach it for 
perfection. The riches of the sea will 
be traded for the riches of the land. 
Earth shall become more bountiful than 
ever!” 

The aircraft spread out all around 
him. Swiftly they raced in circles about 
his head. But not one hovered for 
speech ! 

“Come closer,” he invited softly. 
“Come to rest on my hand and let us 
talk.” 

And Zarz held out the enormous 
plain of his palm as a landing field. The 
blast of his modulated speech did not 
arouse consternation. Instead, the air- 
craft winged straight at his face. He 
saw puffs of smoke, heard a miniature 
chattering. Bits of hot metal hit him 
all over, from his waist to his brow. 
He did not fear the things, for they 
bounced off his thick hide. But the 
zooming and diving vehicles were aim- 
ing dangerously close to his eyes. 

“Stop!” he cried. “Stop! I do not 
want to fight you off.” 

Y ET he had to protect himself some- 
how. When he threw up his arm 
to protect his eyes, he battered a couple 
of craft to whirling wreckage. He could 
not see, and a few vehicles managed to 
get between his arm and his face. Frag- 
ments of metal stung him. 

Zarz blew gently at the cloud of chat- 
tering aircraft. They were blown aside 
by the tornado of his breath. He blew 
more strongly, scattered them in all di- 
rection. But they fell into formation 
again, and once more they raced at him. 

Blowing furiously ahead, to keep that 
way open, Zarz ran downstream. Be- 
hind him roared the fleet of aircraft, still 
shooting bits of metal. Despite his 



speed, he was careful to leap over the 
thin spans, to avoid the river craft. 

He reached the first real congestion 
of the city, which lay on his left. A high 
span, more solidly constructed than 
those up the river, stretched across the 
water before him. Swinging his arms 
to hold off the attacking aircraft, Zarz 
stood a moment to inspect the scene. 
He was gazing upon Manhattan and the 
George Washington Bridge. 

Slender towers, almost as high as 
himself, reared above the smaller, 
squatter buildings, which sprawled 
between two rivers. On his right 
was a cliff, projecting almost straight 
up from the shore. Craft plied be- 
tween the densely populated city on 
his left and the more diffused settle- 
ment on his right. Over the eastern 
river was another city, and beyond that 
the ocean. Zarz had not dreamed to 
find so large a settlement of human be- 
ings. 

An aircraft, enormously larger than 
any he had seen among his attackers, 
greater than almost all the river ve- 
hicles together, screamed up through 
the air from the broad, lower part of 
the river. With smoke and fire blast- 
ing from its red wings and tail, it 
charged venomously toward him. 

He stared at the body of water from 
which it had risen. Red, green and blue 
space craft covered the bay like a solid 
blanket ! The Rofubians were here be- 
fore him! 

“Men,” Zarz cried in horror. “You 
must listen to me. I am descended from 
the great reptiles. I live at the bottom 
of the ocean. But I, too, am of the 
Earth. I must fight off these invaders 
from Rofubia, just as you must. Turn 
on them. Together we can destroy them 
utterly, prevent them from releasing 
Earth’s chlorine and flooding the at- 
mosphere and the ocean with deadly 
poison. Help me ! Do not help them !” 

But the surface of the river grew 
black with vehicles that steamed 
swiftly at him. The air vibrated with 
the fury of craft that poured forth from 
everywhere. And the Rofubian space 
machine charged around behind him, 
where Earth river craft had already 
sneaked for battle formation. He saw 
the resting space vehicles move slowly, 
about to take off in wave after wave. 
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“Rofubians cannot live in oxygen!” 
he shouted. “They must have chlorine 
air. You cannot share Earth’s land 
with them, for I am melting the polar 
ice caps. Earth will be too warm for 
them once it is released from the icy 
clutch of the frozen poles. But they 
must not change the atmosphere to 
chlorine ! When that happens, it will 
be too late. Pierce their space machines 
with huge fragments of the hot metal 
you are hurling at me. The chlorine 
will escape. Oxygen will flood their 
ships. And they will die !” 

M ORE than that he could not cry. 

Before the rest of the Rofubian 
craft took to the air and flashed around 
his head more swiftly than he could 
fight, he had to destroy them on their 
river mooring. At some unknown sig- 
nal, the Earthlings’ aircraft sw T armed 
around from behind him. They came 
streaking viciously toward his face. 
Water vihicles played streams of vit- 
riolic chemicals at his body. He felt 
the stuff biting savagely at his flesh. 
The chunks of metal that were slung 
at him he could ward off by tensing his 
muscles. Those were the least. Earth 
could do little to harm him. 

But the Rofubians — he must destroy 
them! 

Zarz ran furiously toward the Rofu- 
bian fleet. The mighty bridge across 
the river halted him. 

“Let them have the shores of your 
continents,” he cried. “Move inland. 
The tidal flood will drown their bases 
of invasion. Move to the highest ground. 
When the invaders have been defeated, 
I will help you organize your new life. 
With my science and yours, you can 
live more bountifully than before, even 
with half as much land — ” 

The aircraft stung his face. The 
streams of chemicals still played over 
his body. The large, gray water craft 
continued hurling metal at him. And 
three waves of Rofubian space 
machines had taken to the air! The 
others were moving forward inex- 
orably. . . . 

“This may cost me my life,” Zarz 
shouted. “But at least I will start the 
destruction of invaders. Seek out and 
destroy their towers that liberate chlo- 
rine from the sea. Wreck their means 



of existence. I will help you if you 
will let me — ” 

He tried to crawl under the powerful 
span, for he could not climb over it 
without killing the little men who 
traversed it in their land vehicles. But 
the Rofubian craft shocked him with a 
terrific charge of lightning. More were 
coming from the south, with their curl- 
ing turret-spires sparking ominously. 

Zarz could spare the few hundred 
Earthlings who were racing across the 
span. But that would be at the expense 
of countless thousands of other lives. 
He ran the two steps to the span, 
seized its thick strands of metal that 
suspended the path. With a single tug 
he yanked apart all but one strand. At 
that instant the nearest Rofubian craft 
released another bolt of lightning. 

He screamed in hideous pain, batted 
out wildly at the Rofubian ship. It 
merely zipped higher into the air, out 
of reach, and sent another, more power- 
ful charge of lightning at him. He felt 
the tremendous electrical fury streak 
through his arms into the metal towers 
that had connected the strands of wire, 
through his legs into the water. His 
heart was clutched by a hand that sud- 
denly clawed it to a stop. He was be- 
ing electrocuted. . . . 

❖ ❖ ❖ * He 

D R. BALLARD put the record on 
the phonograph and placed the 
needle in the groove. Professor Cody 
listened in silence until the entire roar- 
ing speech was finished. Then he shook 
his white head puzzledly. 

“In spite of his monstrous size,” he 
said, “that incredible being spoke a lan- 
guage that was born right here on 
Earth. It sounds like a more ancient 
form of Greek than any I’ve ever heard. 
Could it be — er — Atlantean?” 

“It certainly could,” Ballard replied. 
"Where he picked it up. I can’t imagine. 
But the root-forms are definitely ante- 
cedent to the Greek.” 

Cody looked up sharply. “Are you 
implying that you’ve actually trans- 
lated it?” 

“All but some unimportant points. 
He claimed to be descended from the 
great reptiles, of a species that took to 
the water. But he, too, is of the Earth. 
He wanted to help us repel the Rofu- 
bians, who, it seems, are going to flood 
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the air with some poison. He is melt- 
ing the polar ice caps, which will make 
Earth too hot for the invaders. Then 
his science and ours will enable his race 
and ours to live more bountifully than 
ever, even though we’ll have less 
space.” 

Professor Cody smiled, his worried 
face smoothing out in relief. 

“What astounding nonsense ! The 
Rofubians are more like ourselves than 
that gigantic monstrosity. Of course, 
they haven’t emerged from their space 
ships yet, but they state they aren’t ac- 
customed to our heavier gravity. They 
have to be conditioned gradually. The 
ice caps? Well, the Rofubians did warn 
us about the machinery at the Poles, 
and asked us to send bombing fleets to 
blow them up. Good thing we did, too. 
The tides were beginning to sweep 
pretty high over our shorelines. “He 
was going to help us ? If it hadn’t been 
for the Rofubians’ warning against the 
monster coming down from the north, 
we’d have lost half our land area. He 
might have wrecked New York. We 
have the Rofubians to thank for saving 
us from that.” 

“Where did he come from, though?” 
Ballard persisted. “From the charred 
remains he certainly appears to have 
been descended from the great reptiles. 
And how did he know about the Rofu- 
bians ?■” 

“There is a possibility that he came 
from the bottom of the ocean, though 
we haven’t accounted for his artificial 
lungs as well as sealed gills. But the 
Rofubians have proved their good will 
toward us. They promise to teach us 
all their remarkably advanced science. 
With their help, we’ll have a better 



Earth than we’ve ever dreamed pos- 
sible! Think of the energy we’ll have 
at our command, once they have com- 
pleted those tidal power plants they’re 
building along the sea — ” He broke off 
in a spasm of coughing. 

“Why are they build — ” Dr. Ballard 
choked, cleared his throat, and went on. 
“Why are they building them in sec- 
ret?” 

Professor Cody couldn’t answer; he 
was gripping his burning throat with 
both hands. Ballard blinked, his eyes 
smarting terribly. Suddenly his facial 
expression became terrible. 

“Chlorine gas!” he articulated. 
“Quick, Cody — the gas masks in the 
laboratory! For your life! The rep- 
tilian giant was right!” 

T EN minutes later the two scientists 
were frantically trying to get in 
touch with the Government in Wash- 
ington by radio. Only by a miracle 
did they make it. 

“The giant reptile man was right,” 
Dr. Ballard was warning in terse tones. 
“Don’t ask me how he knew. But he 
gave us the answer which may save the 
world. Attack the Rofubians with li- 
quid air. Shoot pellets of frozen oxygen 
at them. Destroy their towers which 
are manufacturing chlorine gas. Hur- 
ry, or it will be too late. New York is 
falling. . . 

At last mankind awoke to battle be- 
fore it was too late. There was yet a 
chance to defeat the green-skinned in- 
vaders. And who knew, perhaps that 
was a smile on the dead face of Zarz 
as his huge body was being towed far 
out to sea for reconsignment to the 
deep. 
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WORLD’S 
LARGEST SELLING 
SINGLE EDGE BLADE 




H E’S in again — our question-and-answer man. This month he’s here with 
more than seventy rounds of scientific interrogation. If you know it all, 
you won’t have to turn to page 127 for the correct answers. 



POSITIVE OR NEGATIVE 



The following statements are either true or false. Although some of them 
appear to be as simple a3 answering what hit Newton on the head, look before 
you leap. (Par — 15 correct.) 



1. The formula of not one hormone is 12. 
known. 

2. A plumb-line does not point exactly to 13. 
the center of the Earth, because the 
Earth rotates on its axis and is not 
strictly spherical. 

3. A barrel of flour would, weigh about 
half a pound more in vacuo than in air. 

4. Silver is harder than gold. 

5. It is found that solids in general expand 15. 
much more than liquids. 

6. Astronomically, the word “parallax” 16. 

means the difference between the direc- 
tion of a heavenly body as seen by the 
observer and as seen from a standard 17. 

point of reference. 

7. Only mammals are warm-blooded. 18. 

8. The spinal cord is a solid mass of white 

matter. 19. 

9. The waves of light all travel with the 

same speed in empty space. 20. 

10. The pulse rate decreases during illness. 

11. Nitrogen, oxygen, and carbon pass 
through a cycle in nature. 



Most gases can neither be seen nor 
detected by smeli. 

Ingenious rocks are rocks which have 
solidified with or without crystallization 
from hot natural solutions such as mag- 
ma or lava. 

The mating of closely related animals 
(inbreeding) is popularly regarded as a 
weakening process, but this is not en- 
tirely true. 

The surface of the sun is never free from 
sunspots. 

The radioactivity of radium is dependent 
on the chemical compound of the ele- 
ment. 

The Ionosphere is directly above and 
below the Kennelly-Heaviside layer. 
Lions are nocturnal in habit and are 
said to be generally shy. 

Uranium and all its compounds are 
radioactive. 

When iron is immersed in nitric acid 
concentrated, there is no visible reac- 
tion, although nitric acid dilute results 
in a marked reaction with iron. 



TAKE A LETTER 



Here are ten incomplete scientific facts. There are four suggested answers 
for each statement, the purpose of which is to confuse you. If you do your 



scientific homework daily, you should 

phrase in each question. Par for this 

1. The number of eclipses that must occur 
each year is: (a) 1, (b) 2, (c) 4, (d) 7. 

2. Mixing yellow and blue light produces 
a: (a) green light, (b) blue light, (c) 
yellow light, (d) white light. 

3. The number of inert gases is: (a) 4, 
(b) 5, (c) 6, (d) 7. 

4. The brightest object in the night sky 
with the exception of the moon and 
Venus is: (a) Mars, (b) Jupiter, (c) Sir- 
ius, (d) Alpha Centauri. 

5. The portion of the moon that is never 



be able to spot the one and only correct 
course is seven. 



visible from the Earth is: (a) 41%, (b) 
51%, (c) 59%, (d) 69%. 

6. The most abundant of the rare earth 
metals is: (a) yttrium, (b) lanthanum, 
(c) illinium, (d) cerium. 

7. The hardest metal is: (a) iron, (b) 
tin, (c) vanadium, (d) tungsten. 

8. On the sun an Earthman of 200 pounds 
would weigh: (a) 5580 pounds, (b) 6680 
pounds, (c) 7770 pounds, (d) 8770 
pounds. 
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9, A cable of a suspension bridge, if the 
load is uniformly distributed along the 
the bridge, assumes the form of a: (a) 
straight line, (b) ellipse, (c) hyperbola, 
(d) parabola. 



10, The nearest approach to the “missing 
link” is thought to be the: (a) Peking 
Man, (b) Java Man, (c) Piltdown Man, 
(d) Neanderthal Man, 



TRIPLE PLAY 



Wanted — three of a kind! In Column I below are mentioned several fun- 
damental scientific qualities. In Column II are numbers associated with these 
qualities. Your job is to match the proper quality with its number, and then 
to prove you know what you’re talking about, match the units of Column III 
with your quality-number answers. ( Par for this lap — 18 correct.) 



(1) Density of Water ( 

(2) Mass of the Earth ( 

(3) Horse Power ( 

(4) Speed of Sound ( 

(5) Mean Period of Hal ( 
ley’s Comet 

(6) 1 Light Year ( 

(7) Kilogram ( 

(8) 1 “Atmosphere” ( 

(9) Acceleration of Gravity ( 

(10) Earth’s Orbital Velocity ( 

(11) Melting Point of Ice ( 

(12) Sidereal Period of ( 
Venus 



) 0 


( ) pounds 


) 2.2 


( ) years 


) 14.7 


( ) grams 


) 18.49 


( ) miles 


) 32 


( ) days 


) 62.4 


( ) pounds per square inch 


) 77 


( ) miles per second 


) 225 


( ) degrees centigrade 


) 550 


( ) pounds per cubic foot 


) 1087 


( ) foot pounds per second 


) 5.88x10“ 


( ) feet-per-second per second 


) 6xl0 2r 


( ) feet per second 



STAR-WANDERING 



Will you go star-wandering with us? The following terms, when rearranged 
in their proper sequence, spell the names of the different constellations. Number 
6 should be an easy one for you to tuck under your belt. Par — eleven correct. 



1. elo 


4. cardo 


7. rigov 


10. sipecs 


13. 


curlshee 


2. rayl 


5. ribla 


8. racecon 


11. rutusa 


14. 


demondaar 


3. setuc 


6. riono 


9. sunycg 


12. gapesus 


15. 


passcioaie 



MAGNETIC ATTRACTION 



We wind up this month’s Quiz by giving you a formula for success. Have 
you a magnetic personality? No? Then maybe it’s because you’re not up on 
your properties of magnetism. Test yourself on the following few paragraphs 
by supplying the missing words. Par is 10 and if you score that or better con- 



sider yourself par-a-magnetic. 

Centuries ago it was discovered that a cer- 
tain kind of rock, called — — , has 

the power of attracting iron filings and small 
fragments of the same rock. When a steel 
bar is rubbed with such a natural magnet, 

the steel itself becomes and 

is then called an — magnet. 

If a magnet be rolled in iron filings it 
will be found that the filings cling chiefly 
around the two ends of the magnet. These 
points where the attraction is greatest are 

called the of the magnet — 

and the line joining these points is called 

the magnetic . If one point 

is called the north pole of the magnet, the 
other is called the pole. 



If one pole of a magnet be brought near 
to each of the poles of a suspended magnet 

in turn, it will be found that — — 

takes places between two dissimilar poles, 

but that like poles each other. 

Coulomb showed that the force between any 
two poles is directly proportional to the 

of their respective strengths, 

and — proportional to the 

square of the distance between them. 

By far the most important magnetic sub- 
stances are and — — — . 

Substances that are capable of being at- 

tracted by a magnet are known as magnetic 
or substances. 



WHAT'S YOUR SCIENCE 1. Q,? 

After you’ve completed the SCIENCE QUIZ and checked your results with the correct 
answers, get a Slide-rule and calculate your score. Here’s how you rate: 

75-82 — Superman 30-44 — Try Crossword puzzles 

60-74 — Mental Marvel 15-23 — Stick to Fiction 

45-59 — B.B. (Bachelor of Bookworms) 0-14 — Absolute Zero 
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By WILLARD E. HAWKINS 

Author of “The Cowled Menace,” “Castaways of Plenty ” etc. 



CHAPTER I 
The Searcher 

D UR 137-998 was at no pains to 
conceal his annoyance when the 
placid, pear-shaped countenance 
of Quintus 76-962-43 finally appeared 
on the visi-screen. 

“What delayed you?” he demanded. 
“After calling me, you kept me wait- 
ing a full ten sectors.” 

“I have been engaged in writing a 
love letter,” returned Quintus. “I de- 
sire your opinion upon its effectiveness. 
The letter is addressed to — ” 

“Stop!” shrilled Dur. “Do you ex- 
pect me to waste my time listening to 
such drivel?” 



“Please, Dur — I have a reason,” 
Quintus protested anxiously in his pip- 
ing, high-pitched voice. 

Reluctantly Dur read the letter that 
Quintus held before the screen. 

Adored one: To you, whose vibrations ac- 
cord so perfectly with my own that the fin- 
est instruments can detect no dissonance, I 
indite these words of appreciation. Through- 
out the Universe shall there be no more har- 
monious blending of vibrations than ours. 
Even the classic mating of Drixnar 83-272-11 
and Mir Dufa 2S-938-99, which in some of its 
phases attained perfection of harmony to 
seven decimal points, will fade into insig- 
nificance beside ours. 

For without malice, but purely in the spirit 
of scientific discussion, I may point out 
that there were theoretical dissonances in 
the full equation of their personalities. 

In our union it will be possible to detect 
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Johnny plunged bellowing toward the outstretched figure on the slab 



Futureman Quintus 76-962-43 Thought Estrella Vibrated at 
the Perfect Wave-Length-But It Was Only Her "Oomph"! 



no dissonances down to the eighth decimal 
point. Thus it will stand unquestioned as 
not only the most perfect mating known to 
science, but the most perfect that can be 
conceived. To prove this, I need only to 
point out that beyond the eighth decimal 
point the most delicate instruments, com- 
bined with the most extreme amplification, 
would be unable to detect a hypothetical lack 
of synchronization. 

My impatience for the happy alliance pred- 
icated by these mathematicsd auguries knows 
no bounds. 

Your devoted vibrational complement, 
Quintus 76-962-43. 

W HEN Dur finished reading, he 
found Quintus staring at him 
inquiringly. 

“Sentimental slush!” growled Dur. 



“It has all the faults common to such 
compositions — especially maudlin 
exaggeration. If the truth be known, 
you are lucky if the Mating Bureau has 
found you a feminine complement 
within the eighty per cent range of 
compatibility. 

“On the contrary,” returned Quintus 
placidly. “This is not the usual exag- 
geration of a lovesick swain, but a 
mathematically correct statement.” 
Dur stared. “Where,” he demanded 
skeptically, “did the Bureau discover 
a mate of such unprecedented co- 
ordinates ?” 

“The Bureau did not locate her.” 
“Then this is all a joke? You waste 
55 
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my time with this nonsense—” 

“Calm yourself, Dur. It is true, I 
consulted the Mating Bureau. You 
may know something of the pro- 
cedure.” 

“Certainly I know the procedure! 
The microfilm record of your vibra- 
tional equation is fed into the scanning 
machine. That automatically selects, 
from the millions of feminine record- 
ings, all that are complementary to it 
within a predetermined range. You 
are given a visi-screen interview with 
the highest on the list. If mating ar- 
rangements are not convenient with 
the first choice, the next is tested, and 
so on, until a mutually satisfactory in- 
terview takes place. A perfect system, 
scientifically and mechanically. Free- 
dom of choice, yet sanely controlled.” 
“Theoretically perfect, yes!” Quin- 
tus retorted. “But would you assert 
that all our matings are blissfully 
harmonious ?” 

“Of course not. But at least you 
have the consolation of knowing that 
you found the most nearly harmonious 
mate available. Do I understand that 
the Mating Bureau found no partner 
for you within the range, of tolerance?” 
Quintus hesitated. A faint color 
suffused his face. 

“They found a vibration they 
deemed suitable,” he admitted. “The 
percentage rating was ninety-six point 
seven.” 

“Incredibly high!” exclaimed Dur. 
Then he chuckled. “The same old 
story, I suppose. She was either an 
old crone of some three hundred years, 
on the verge of euthanasia, or else still 
in the incubator.” 

Again Quintus colored. “No. She 
was of suitable age.” 

“Then what are you hesitating for?” 
“Perfection.” 

“An impossible dream. Since you 
have proved it unattainable, why not 
make the best of things?” 

“I have not proved it unattainable,” 
returned Quintus with some heat. In 
fact—” He broke off “Dur, will you 
come to my laboratory? I have some- 
thing to show you.” 

A frown creased Dur’s high-domed 
brow. 

“I am very busy.” 

“I know.” 



Quintus waited expectantly. 

Dur shrugged. “Very well. Look 
for me in twenty sectors.” 

Q UINTUS 76-962-43 was making 
the final adjustments in his ap- 
paratus when a helicopter from the 
nearby stratoport deposited Dur on his 
roof landing. 

As he entered the laboratory, Dur’s 
attention focused at once on the 
mechanism at which his friend was en- 
gaged. It was a complicated affair of 
glowing tubes, grids, and intricate de- 
vices beyond the comprehension of any 
except an advanced scientist. In spite 
of himself, Dur’s eyes lighted with 
interest. 

“I did not know whether I would 
find Quintus the dreamy lover or 
Quintus the scientist,” he observed 
sardonically. “It is a relief to find the 
latter. What is this? It looks like a 
madman’s dream of an interplanetary 
radio receptor. Obviously a beam-di- 
recting device of some sort.” 

“In a sense,” responded Quintus 
calmly, “it is I.” 

“Explain. I have no patience for 
riddles.” 

“It projects a beam of energy which 
duplicates the vibrations of my per- 
sonality formula. Yet, more than this, 
it is a search beam.” 

Dur bent over the contrivance with 
close attention. 

“Very ingenious,” he acknowledged 
grudgingly, “although the principle is 
far from new.” 

“I claim no novelty for the basic 
principle. You will note that I have 
incorporated the response phase de- 
veloped by Indo Rur, forty-six-four 
thousand-two. It makes a beam re- 
ceptive to vibrations at the point of 
focus and returns them to its source.” 
“I know,” Dur commented impa- 
tiently. “It is in common use, to detect 
mineral or other deposits, to supple- 
ment spectroscopic readings, to warn 
of meteors in the path of space vessels, 
and the like. What is your aoplica- 
. tion?” 

“When my beam impinges on a 
complementary personality, it returns 
the vibration and registers the degree 
of harmony with my own. Let me 

demonstrate.” 
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Quintus made various adjustments 
with his delicate fingers. A faint 
whirring sound could be detected. The 
tone color of certain glowing tubes 
altered subtly. A group of wheels be- 
neath the main focusing standard 
merged almost into invisibility with 
the speed of their revolutions. 

“The beam is now scanning the 
world’s surface,” explained Quintus. 
“It will complete its scanning in ap- 
proximately nine sectors. However, it 
will pause automatically and hold the 
focus, on impinging upon a vibration 
which is complementary to my own 
within any specified degree of toler- 
ance. I have set it for eighty per cent. 
Watch closely.” 

Scarcely had he spoken when the 
transparent face of an indicator be- 
came illuminated. 

“It has found a possible mate for 
me,” commented Quintus. He con- 
sulted the directional scale. “She is 
located at North Latitude thirty-six- 
sixteen-thirty, West Longitude sev- 
enty-six-eleven-twelve.The light meter 
shows her vibrational correspondence 
with my ideal to be eighty-three point 
seven per cent. Which, I may add, 
checks with the Mating Bureau re- 
port.” 

“Is your beam capable of scanning 
other planets?” 

“Obviously. But what could mar- 
ried life offer with a mate who perhaps 
would be entirely inhuman? She might 
even be forced to spend her life in a 
tank of ammonia, provided she con- 
sented to join me here.” 

D UR had listened only abstract- 
edly, more interested in the 
device than in what his friend was 
saying. 

“Then forget your love-sick dreams. 
You have proved that your ideal 
doesn’t exist on Earth — and you can’t 
have her if she lives elsewhere. Where 
in the name of all the galaxies do you 
expect to find her? 

“In the past,” replied Quintus 
soberly. 

“In the what?” 

“You understood me. Sometime, on 
this very planet, I am convinced, there 
must have existed the ultra-fortuitous 
blend of characteristics required to 



complement my own.” 

Dur glanced at him sharply. 

“Why have you dragged me into 
this?” he demanded. 

“Already you suspect the reason. As 
the greatest living authority on time- 
space physics, your help is vital to me.” 

Dur accepted the tribute as his due. 

“But surely,” he exclaimed, “you 
must be aware that time travel — even 
the transfer of inert matter — is in its 
infancy, scarcely beyond the theoret- 
ical stage.” 

“You have sent objects into the 
past.” 

“True, but our efforts to drag sub- 
stances from the past into the present 
have not met with great encourage- 
ment.” 

Quintus nodded. 

“And if you will forgive my suggest- 
ing it, your failure is due to one fatal 
oversight. If you were dredging the 
ocean, or drilling through the rock for 
some buried object, what would you do 
first?” 

“Naturally,” replied Dur, somewhat 
nettled, “I would first locate the object 
with a search ray similar to your — ” 
He broke off. “Is that what you refer 
to?” 

“Exactly. You have been probing 
blindly into the past. Little wonder 
that such fumbling methods brought 
few results. A grappling device sent 
thus blindly toward the bottom of the 
ocean would be more likely to come up 
empty, or clutching worthless slime. 
Combine my search beam with your 
time-transfer principle, and you will 
have something, Dur.” 

“Combine it? How?” 

“That is a problem which I expect 
you to solve.” 

“But it involves enormous diffi- 
culties !” 

Quintus glanced artfully at his 
companion. 

“It may be that Gruno, eight-sixty- 
seven-fourteen-three, would be the 
better man for me to consult. His 
paper before the Junior Scientific Insti- 
tute showed him to be a coming au- 
thority on time-space physics.” 

“That upstart? His paper was a 
mess of fallacies! I am surprised, 
Quintus, at your being taken in by it. 
You were right in turning to me. In 
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fact, even now, I seen a potential ap- 
plication of your principle. Give me 
five days and I promise you--” 
Already Dur was hurrying from the 
room. 

Quintus smiled placidly as he closed 
the power circuit of his instrument. 



CHAPTER II 
The Object 



W ITH a burst of handsprings 
which hurled her clear across 
the stage, Estrella, the Oomph Girl, 
brought her acrobatic dance to a thrill- 
ing finale. By skilful timing, she coaxed 
two curtain calls out of the audience — 
bursting onto the stage in all the glory 
of her vibrant figure. Then in the 
wings her exuberance collapsed. She 
caught up her wrap and stumbled 
wearily toward the dressing room. 

A powerful young man, sketchily 
clad in shorts and an overcoat, eased 
himself guiltily from the bench in 
front of her dressing table, as she 
kicked the door open. The Oomph Girl 
flung herself onto the vacated seat. 

“Get out,” she ordered tersely. “I’ve 
got to dress.” 

The young man conceded her right 
to privacy to the extent of dragging a 
screen around her. 

“Look here, El—” he began plain- 
tively. 

“Shut up!” Then: “What’s the idea, 
pawing through my dressing table?” 
“Shucks, Ella, I’m only trying to find 
my book. Thought maybe you might 
have hidden it. You know the way 
you felt about my studying to be a 
ventriloquist. I know blame well I left 
it in here. And that ain’t the only 
thing—” 

There was an exasperated movement 
behind the screen. 

“Johnny Mason, once and for all, I 
did not hide your ventriloquism book. 
I haven’t seen it since you left it here 
last week. But if the book is lost, I 
hope it’s for good. You’re simply wast- 
ing your time.” 

“But Ella, I don’t want to be a dumb 
cluck in a strong-man act all my life. 



I want to get somewhere, be some- 
thing. I bet you’d marry me quick 
enough if I had an act like—” 

“I wouldn’t give you a tumble even 
if you was Edgar Bergen,” she inter- 
rupted coldly. “The only reason I let 
you hang around is to keep off even 
worse pests.” 

“I’m sure glad to do that,” returned 
Johnny feelingly. 

“Then stuff yourself into some 
clothes and get me past the door. 
We’ve just about got time to wolf a 
hamburger before the first evening 
show. Damn this four-a-day stuff, any- 
way. It’s getting me down!” 

Half a dozen callow youths were 
lounging outside the stage door. They 
crowded forward hopefully as Estrella, 
the Oomph Girl, appeared in her street 
toggery. Their hopeful looks — and the 
youngsters themselves — faded as two 
hundred and twenty-five pounds of 
escort took her possessively by the 
arm. 

“He ain’t seen it neither,” johnny 
commented plaintively as they 
emerged in the crisp evening air. 

“Who ain’t seen what?” 

“The doorman. My book, of course. 
What else we been talking about? My 
‘How to Be a Ventriloquist.’ And that 
ain’t the only thing missing. There’s 
a box of chocolates I was aiming to 
give you. Sure you didn’t find it in 
your room?” 

“Nope. But I appreciate the thought, 
Johnny. I really do.” 

E STRELLA’S mood softened as 
they seated themselves on stools 
in the hamburger joint. 

“If my book don’t turn up, I can send 
for another,” Johnny observed philoso- 
phically. “Honest, Ella, ain’t there a 
chance for me? I mean, if I did some- 
thing worthwhile, like getting my 
name in lights.” 

“Please, Johnny, lay off! I’m so—” 
His pleading expression arrested her 
words. Impulsively she laid a hand on 
his wrist. 

“Johnny, I wish I could fall for 
you. It isn’t what you do. Top billing 
on the biggest circuit in the country 
wouldn’t change things. It’s just that 
I— that I—” 

“You mean,” he tried to say it 
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casually, with a grin, but the eff ect was 
a wry grimace, “there’s somebody else? 
Somebody’s beating my time?” 

“No, there isn’t. Or, that is, in a 
way — Johnny, you just wouldn’t 
understand.” 

“Maybe I could try.” 

She hesitated, searching his open 
face for a furtive amusement. 

“I guess this is what it amounts to, 
Johnny. I’m in love with a sort of an 
ideal. I know I’ll never meet him in 
real life. But sometimes at night — ■ 
Honest, I don’t know why I’m telling 
you this.” 

“Go on,” he said bravely. 

“Well, it’s just as if he comes to me. 
I can’t tell you how it’s like, but I feel 
he’s there. I know it’s because I have 
such a feeling of — of being with some- 
one I was meant for. Oh, I know it 
sounds ridiculous !” 

“What’s he say?” demanded Johnny. 
“What’s he look like?” 

“That’s just it. I can’t remember. 
It’s only that he’s been there, as if we 
didn’t need any words between us to 
know we belong to each other. Like 
we was soul-mates. Oh, Johnny — ” the 
girl’s voice broke. “I’m sorry, because 
it’s spoiled me for anyone else.” 

“How — how long’s this been going 
on?” 

“The first time was when I was just 
a kid,” she blurted. “Ten years ago I 
remember, because I’d been having my 
first tryout. I had a dream about this 
wonderful guy coming to me. It -was 
so real, I couldn’t think about anything 
else. Somehow I knew he’d come again 
-—and he has— just the last few nights. 
It’s something I can’t explain. But you 
do understand what I mean, don’t you, 
Johnny?” 

He took a long breath. 

“No,” he admitted candidly. “I 
guess it’s over my head. But I’m glad 
you told me how things are. I’m glad 
it ain’t anybody real.” 

For every action, there is an equal 
and corresponding reaction. If Johnny 
Mason had been versed in this principle 
of physics, he might have been less as- 
tonished by what happened later. Es- 
trella, the Oomph Girl, had softened 
inexplicably during their half hour to- 
gether. But suddenly she burst from 
her dressing room after the first eve- 



ning performance, screaming hysteric- 
ally that she had been robbed. 

“Gosh !” muttered Johnny, edging in- 
to the crowd that quickly surrounded 
the girl. 

AGING in her doorway, clad in 
the scanty costume of her dance, 
she looked a veritable fury. But she 
was an undeniably beautiful one. 

“Someone’s in there!” she insisted. 
“He snatched the cape right off of my 
shoulders.” 

The road show manager peered into 
the room. 

“There ain’t nobody there,” he de- 
clared with conviction. 

“I know there ain’t now, you boob! 
But he grabbed my wrap. And when 
I get hold of whoever’s playing these 
tricks, I’ll — ” 

“Sure, Ella,” he agreed soothingly. 
“We’ll catch the dirty bum.” Then his 
skepticism overcame his caution. “You 
say someone yanked the cape off your 
shoulders and you didnt see ’em? That 
don’t sound like sense.” 

“You calling me a liar?” she blazed. 
“Why, you fish-faced dummy, I don’t 
have to take your insults! I wouldn’t 
play in your tenth-rate road show if 
you was to give it to me. I’m tired of 
playing in cheap rat-holes and having 
low-down tricks pulled on me. Get 
yourself another act. I’m through !” 

The next instant the backstage 
crowd was staring at the door which 
the Oomph Girl had slammed in its 
face. 

The manager looked around with a 
harried expression. 

“She’ll calm down,” he observed with 
hollow confidence. “Just nerves.” 

Catching sight of Johnny, his face 
lighted. He jerked his head signifi- 
cantly toward the door. 

“You can handle her,” he said. “Go 
in and give her some of the old salve. 
Tell her what a good trooper she is. 
You know, sweeten her up.” 

Johnny, clad in the leopard skin 
which added color to his strong-man 
act, shuffled forward reluctantly. He 
tried the door, found it unbolted, and 
cautiously eased himself in. 

She was standing in a startled atti- 
tude in front of her dressing table. 
Vaguely Johnny noticed that it had 
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been stripped bare. Estrella turned 
sharply at his entrance. 

Then a mist seemed to envelop her — 
and she wasn’t there. . . . 

“Ella!” he mumbled thickly, stum- 
bling forward. 

NDER the weirdly glowing lights 
of the enormous laboratory, two 
beings stood intently gazing at a dial. 
Both were splendid specimens of the 
manhood of their day. Better than four 
feet tall, they had high, bulging fore- 
heads which gave their large cranium s 
a pear-shaped appearance. Dur tipped 
the scales at ninety-one pounds and 
Quintus at eighty-four. Both were in 
the prime of life — slightly over a hun- 
dred and twenty-five years of age. They 
wore the conventional one-piece gar- 
ment, sleeveless and stopping a little 
above the knees. 

“The force field is functioning per- 
fectly,” observed Quintus. “Do you 
know, Dur, I can scarcely restrain my 
impatience. To think that in — ” he 
consulted the dial— “something less 
than four sectors, I shall be face to face 
with my future mate !” 

Dur nodded gloomily, 

“From a scientific standpoint, the ex- 
periment is a success,” he acknowl- 
edged. “But again I warn you, Quin- 
tus, be prepared for disappointment.” 
“There will be no disappointment. 
The search ray we sent into the past 
brings a definite response. It indicates 
that we have located a being whose per- 
sonality coordinates check with mine 
down to the last decimal. Not only 
that, but I have measured the response 
of this being to the impingement of my 
personality. Unquestionably she was 
aware of the proxy vibration which 
brought us close together.” 

“Before letting yourself be carried 
away by enthusiasm,” warned Dur dry- 
ly, “bear in mind that this female being 
from the remote youth of our world is 
likely to be a rather frightful looking 
creature. The illustrations in that book 
reveal that people of her time carried 
bony structures in their mouths which 
they knew as teeth. Her head will be 
small out of proportion to her body and 
disfigured by a repulsive growth of 
hair.” 

“Such deformities can be corrected 



by our surgeons,” responded Quintus 
imperturbably. 

“Let me remind you also,” Dur add- 
ed a trifle maliciously, “that we detect- 
ed vibrations of a personality in some 
way associated with hers. These vi- 
brations, unquestionably masculine, ex- 
ercised a disturbing influence upon her 
equations.” 

“I fear no rival,” returned Quintus, 
with some heat. “Our vibrations are 
too scientifically harmonious to permit 
of another coming between us. Dur, I 
have a thought !” 

“Yes?” 

“Would it not be a kindly gesture to 
let this kindred creature accompany 
her? She is attached to him, regards 
him as a pet, perhaps. His presence 
might cause her to feel less strange in 
an alien environment.” 

Dur glanced at his friend with cha- 
grin. 

“Very well,” he admitted wryly. 
“Since you have anticipated me, I 'may 
as well confess. I had thought to have 
some amusement at your expense. 
They are both on their way.” 

“Excellent,” Quintus exclaimed. “Al- 
though,” he added, smiling, “I regret 
spoiling your surprise.” 

The two watched the dial silently, 
familiar with its strange configurations. 
It traced the progress of the objects 
held inert in space-time from a definite 
point of the past to the equally definite 
present. 

UINTUS glanced at the array of 
objects on a stand. There was a 
red cape, likewise an object with a high 
covered wooden heel and beribboned 
buckle which they had determined 
must be the support for a deformed 
foot. There were various jars of pastry 
substance in assorted tints and colors, 
and a box of soft, brown objects, rough- 
ly spherical, bearing the label “Bitter- 
Sweets.” Chemical analysis had shown 
the brown pellets to be poisonous to the 
human system, so the first theory that 
they might be food pellets was dis- 
carded. 

Most important of all was the book. 
Quintus regarded this priceless posses- 
sion affectionately. 

“The mathematical laws of chance 
have smiled upon me,” he observed. 
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“If we had not succeeded in wrestling 
this invaluable object from the past, it 
would have taken us days to establish 
communication with our visitors. 
Thanks to this key, we have been able 
to reconstruct the childishly simple 
written language of these ancients. 
Even more, owing to the explicit di- 
rections for forming sounds with the 
larynx, we have before us their system 
of phonetics. It will be the greatest 
thrill of my life to greet my bride in 
words of her own language. But at- 
tend, Dur. The dial !” 

Dur studied the face of the indicator 
for a moment and made some careful 
adjustments. The two turned their 
faces expectantly toward a huge glow- 
ing sphere which formed the central 
portion of the beam-projecting, time- 
grappling instrument. 

At first glance, the sphere appeared 
to be composed of some shimmering, 
semi-transparent substance. Closer ex- 
amination revealed that it was a field of 
force vibrations, rendered incandescent 
by the enormous strain of their warp- 
ing into spherical shape. 

As the two watched intently, a shad- 
owy nucleus appeared within the 
sphere, to be joined a moment later by 
a second shadow. Dur touched a 
switch and the force field vanished. 

On the platform stood two alien be- 
ings. 

The couples stared at each other in 
mutual consternation for an instant. 
Then came a shuddering cry. 

“Oh, Johnny!” 

The smaller of the two alien beings 
clung to the other, as if for protection. 

Quintus hesitated only a moment. 
Conquering his first repulsion, he 
stepped forward. From his immobile 
features, in queer, distorted accents but 
unmistakable English, words emerged 
painfully. 

“Bee-lov-ed, I gurreet you. You ar- 
r-rh my a-dor-ed one of the ages.” 

Estrella, the Oomph Girl, jerked 
away from her companion suspiciously. 

“What is this? she demanded. “A 
gag? How’d you get me here?” 

The question was addressed to John- 
ny, who only stared in fascination at 
Quintus. Estrella’s temper, ever near 
the surface, flared to the melting point. 

“Don’t play innocent!” she stormed. 



“Can that Charlie McCarthy stuff and 
get me out of here. Your act is good, 
but you forgot to make the dummy 
work his mouth.” 

Johnny suddenly came to life. 

“It ain’t me,” he insisted. “Gosh, it’s 
this sideshow freak that’s good! Say 
some more, mister.” 



CHAPTER III 
The Object Objects 



UINTUS vaguely caught the im- 
port of the words. In his stilted 
syllables, he responded. 

“Apparently you express astonish- 
ment, not so much that we talk in your 
language, but at our doing so without 
moving our lips. We understood from 
the manual that this was your custom 
— presumably to hide the deformities 
which you call teeth.” 

He gestured toward the stand on 
which were ranged the articles drawn 
experimentally from the past. Johnny 
dived for it. 

“My book!” he shouted delightedly. 
“Look, Ella. And here’s your junk. 
Your cape, your slipper, the candy — all 
your makeup stuff — ” 

Estrella looked from one to the other 
doubtfully, not quite sure where to vent 
her anger. 

“Look here, monkey-face,” she ad- 
dressed Quintus. “Give me the low- 
down. What’s this all about?” 

Quintus stared helplessly. 

“The being obviously wishes to 
know who we are and how she found 
herself here,” Dur enlightened him. 

“To be sure,” Quintus agreed hastily. 
“My adored one, you have been trans- 
ported from your own remote period of 
the past to this era of enlightenment. 
The purpose of that transportation will 
give you the most exquisite pleasure. 
You are my vibrational complement, 
my equational coordinate, my — ” 
Estrella surveyed him in horror. 
“You ain’t by any chance trying to 
make love to me,” she demanded. 

"That is indeed the word I should 
have used,” responded Quintus. “Love ! 
It does roll pleasantly from the larynx 
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in your language. An exceptionally 
harmonious range of vibrations must 
be connected with the syllable. To- 
gether we will analyze them at a later 
date. But to enlighten you. I am Quin- 
tus seventy-six - nine - sixty-two-forty- 
three, and this is Dur one-thirty-seven- 
nine-ninety-eight, one of our most dis- 
tinguished scientists. It was his genius 
which combined my search ray with a 
time-tractor beam, thus locating and 
bringing you here.” 

“The guy’s a nut,” declared Johnny. 
“But gosh, what a ventriloquist! You 
can’t even see a quiver of his mouth 
when he talks.” 

“Keep still,” rejoined Estrella. “I’m 
thinking.” 

Her eyes ranged over the huge, 
white-domed laboratory, with its mas- 
sive and incomprehensibly intricate 
equipment. Then it returned to the 
two strange beings, so oddly human yet 
so distorted. 

“Is this on the level?” she asked anx- 
iously. “What’s the year?” 

“It is — ” Quintus considered. “Our 
calendar system would mean nothing to 
you. It may be clearer to explain that 
we found you, my exact vibrational 
complement, by going four hundred 
thousand, nine hundred and fifty years 
into the past, scanning the world’s pop- 
ulation at fifty-year intervals. Your vi- 
brations, I may add, were contacted at 
a point some ten years prior to your 
present age. Your response to the im- 
pact of my personality convinced us 
that you were at that time in an ado- 
lescent state. We therefore made a fur- 
ther contact ten years later.” 

"Ten years!” Estrella gasped. “You 
mean, you were the one that I thought 
was — ” 

“She desires to know,” explained 
Dur, “whether you impressed yourself 
upon her consciousness at the intervals 
mentioned.” 

“I fully grasp the point she is mak- 
ing,” returned Quintus with dignity. 
He turned to the girl. “Am I not right 
in assuming that, both at the earlier pe- 
riod designated and also within the few 
days preceding your transition here, 
you were conscious of my presence? 
That you sensed vibrations whose at- 
tunement to your own created a sensa- 
tion of ineffable harmony?” 



S HE stared at him in mingled horror 
and conviction. Suddenly she 
broke into uncontrollable laughter. The 
convulsions, increasing in violence, 
rocked her from head to foot. Dur and 
Quintus watched helplessly. But John- 
ny, wise through sad experience, recog- 
nized the symptoms. 

He dropped his precious book to 
grasp her by the arm. 

“Stop it, Ella,” he commanded, shak- 
ing her. “Get hold of yourself.” 

When the paroxysms showed no sign 
of abating, he swung her toward him 
and administered a stinging slap. At 
once she subsided, dropping limply to 
the edge of the platform, where she 
sobbed gently. 

Quintus and Dur had drawn back 
aghast. 

“Physical violence !” 

“Incredible!” 

“The primitive brute!” 

Both men of the future had cried out 
in shock, but which exclamation came 
from whom was not apparent, since 
neither moved a facial muscle. 

“Hated to do it,” Johnny explained 
apologetically. “She’s hysterical from 
the shock of finding what a gosh-awful 
freak she’s been having them dreams 
about. I’ll say this, mister. You sure 
had her going. Say, how’d you get it 
down so pat — that trick of talking with 
your mouth shut? I been practising 
about a year and still I can’t get any- 
where near as good.” 

“The instructions were precise,” an- 
swered Dur. “However, a few surgical 
alterations in the larynx simplified mat- 
ters.” 

“I want to go back !” suddenly wailed 
Estrella. “These guys give me the 
creeps !” 

Dur and Quintus exchanged glances. 
“A rest period seems to be indicat- 
ed,” observed Quintus in his own lan- 
guage. 

The two visitors from the past were 
whisked to sleeping apartments in cap- 
sulelike tube conveyances. They would 
have been much surprised to learn that 
they were quartered several miles from 
the laboratory. 

Estrella refreshed herself by a plunge 
in the fragrant pool she found in what 
was apparently the modem counterpart 
of a connecting bath. Then she sank 
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drowsily into the comfort of a pneu- 
matic slumber couch. Before she could 
even try to reason things out, she was 
asleep. She was unaware that the 
soothing vibrations of a sleep ray au- 
tomatically lulled her senses into obli- 
vion the moment her weight rested on 
the couch. 

Back in Dur’s laboratory, Quintus 
adjusted another beam. He had de- 
signed it to impress his personality up- 
on the feminine complement of his 
longings. The search ray brought an 
immediate response, vibrant, glowing, 
ecstatically harmonious to his senses. 
For a moment he reveled in the sensa- 
tion, then abruptly switched off the 
power. Even dominating the vibration 
was his visual remembrance of this girl 
of more than 400,000 years past. 

She was a veritable giantess from his 
point of view. Her body glowed with 
a vitality which in itself was frighten- 
ing. He shuddered in fascinated mem- 
ory at the gleaming white teeth he had 
glimpsed through her parted lips of 
strangely scarlet hue. He recalled the 
raven hair that crowned the part of her 
abnormally small head which in a wom- 
an of his time would have been a 
smooth white dome. 

Of her body, he tried not to think. 
Instead of the flat chest and straight 
contours characteristics of a normal 
human woman, hers was a thing of ful- 
some curves. 

All of which was very disturbing. 
But after all, modern surgeons, with 
their swift, painless methods, could do 
wonders. His features settled into an 
expression of grim determination. 

As for the ancient man, with his 
enormous size, bulging muscles, and ar- 
rested mental development — well, after 
the girl had become accustomed to her 
environment, the kindest thing to do 
would be to send him back. 

S OME signaling device must have 
informed Dur and Quintus when 
their charges awoke the next morning. 
For they were waiting as the two 
emerged from their rooms. 

Johnny’s first complaint was for the 
lack of his pants. He had been snatched 
from backstage in his strong-man cos- 
tume, consisting of little more than a 
deftly fashioned leopard skin. 



“Quit your beefing,” Estrella admon- 
ished him. “You got more on than I 
have. Anyway, if these freaks can go 
around dressed in rompers, I guess 
clothes don’t make much difference 
here. How’s about breakfast?” she de- 
manded. 

Quintus bowed his head in abject 
apology. 

“I forgot that you are unacquainted 
with our conveniences for supplying 
nourishment.” 

He led the group into Estrella’s 
room, where the touch of a button on 
a wall device caused a small white pel- 
let to be ejected. 

“Just like getting peanuts out of a 
slot machine,” remarked Estrella. 
Gingerly she sampled the pellet. “Not 
bad, not good,” she pronounced it. 
“Still—” 

She pressed the button several 
times, casually swallowed a few more 
pellets, then offered the rest to Johnny. 

“No, thanks,” he declined politely. 
“I don’t need no pills before breakfast.” 

“Try ’em,” she insisted, “They sort 
of hit the spot.” 

Johnny swallowed half a dozen, while 
a glow of satisfaction spread over his 
face. Quintus, with a horrified remon- 
strance, prevented him from faking 
more. 

“My fault!’ he ejaculated. “I should 
have warned you. No doubt the food 
pellets of your time were of less con- 
centrated nature. One of these is suffi- 
cient for a day’s nourishment.” 

“It does set like a full meal,” admit- 
ted Johnny. “Still, I kinda miss the 
fun of eating it.” 

“Our agenda for the day,” said Quin- 
tus, reverting to more important mat- 
ters, “is that Dur shall take you on a 
tour of the hemisphere. My chosen 
mate and I will discuss our plans for 
the future.” 

Johnny took a belligerent step to- 
ward him. 

“What the heck,” he roared. “She 
ain’t your mate, buddy.” 

“Run along, Johnny, and take in the 
sights,” Estrella urged him. She added 
significantly : “Don’t worry about me. 
If this bird makes any passes, I’ll take 
care of him.” 

A glance reassured Johnny. The 
Oomph Girl, with her athletic though 
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feminine figure, did not seem in much 
danger from this spindly-limbed, big- 
headed midget. 

“What are we going on?” Johnny 
asked cheerfully, as Dur led him to the 
room tube. “A rubberneck bus?” 

At their departure, Quintus turned to 
his prospective bride. 

“Your numerical designation, I pre- 
sume, is thirty-four-one-forty-eight-six- 
ty-seven. Since I heard your compan- 
ion refer to you as Ella, the official 
name evidently is Ella thirty-four-one- 
forty-eight-sixty-seven.” 

“Where do you get that three-four 
stuff?” she demanded. The Ella part is 
all right. Short for Estrella.” 

Quintus was somewhat taken aback. 
“With us,” he explained, “every per- 
son is identified by a personality vibra- 
tion. This, of course, involves a com- 
plicated formula, but it can be reduced 
to numerical coefficients. Knowing 
your vibration formula, I naturally re- 
duced it to the proper numerical sym- 
bol. 

“But come ! I have arranged that we 
shall register with the Mating Bureau 
this afternoon. In order to avoid the 
embarrassment to both of us of your 
present abnormal appearance, we will 
first attend to that detail.” He touched 
a switch which opened a panel in the 
wall. “This tube will take us directly 
to the surgical center.” 

T HOUGH not quite comprehending, 
Estrella nevertheless recoiled. 
“Surgical what?” she demanded. 
“The surgical center. There your 
physical abnormalities will be eliminat- 
ed, at least insofar as possible. It will 
require only a few hours to remove 
your teeth, that repulsive hair growth, 
and those bulging contours. Of course 
the growth - controlling hormones, 
which will increase the size of your 
skull and shrink your limbs to normal 
proportions, work more slowly. But I 
shall explain to the Mating Bureau that 
the proper injections have been made, 
and that in a short time you will differ 
little in outward appearance from nor- 
mal women.” 

“Not today you won’t!” returned Es- 
trella with emphasis. “I like me the 
way I am.” 

“You refuse the treatment?” 



“I sure do. So just forget it.” 

A look of desperation came into the 
eyes of Quintus. He glanced furtively 
over his shoulder, then touched a tiny 
switch in the pouch at his side. 

Warned by a vague sixth sense, Es- 
trella regarded him uneasily. But she 
could not, of course, see the emanations 
from the beam projector in the pouch. 
She felt strangely dizzy. A moment 
later she stumbled blindly into the 
waiting passenger capsule. 

I T was mid-afternoon before Dur re- 
turned with Johnny from their 
stratosphere flight over the Western 
hemisphere. The twentieth century 
man made for the nourishment vender 
on the nearest wall and treated himself 
to a few pellets. 

“Where’s Estrella?” he asked then. 
“Gosh, what a sock it’ll give her. Wait’ll 
I tell her there ain’t any New York or 
Chicago, or anything she used to know 
about. Everything’s diff’rent. Where 
is she?” 

Quintus shifted uneasily. 

“She is being prepared — for our nup- 
tials.” 

“What’s he mean?” Johnny appealed 
to Dur. 

Even the latter looked surprised. 
“Do you imply,” he asked with a 
searching glance, “that she submitted 
voluntarily?” 

Quintus drew himself up indignantly. 
“Why do you ask? You know as 
well as I the penalty for subjecting any 
unwilling individual to surgical treat- 
ment.” 

Dur’s expression cleared. 

“True, you would hardly do anything 
so foolish. It merely surprised me that 
she offered no objection. Incredible as 
it may seem, Johnny assures me that 
such excrescences as teeth, hair, and — 
er — prominent contours were regarded 
in his day as assets to beauty. They 
called this particular representative of 
her species the ‘Oomph Girl’ because of 
them.” 

“There is a strangely disturbing 
quality about those contours,” ad- 
mitted Quintus. “Oomph — a strange 
word. What is its definition?” he 
asked Johnny. 

“There ain’t no definition. You just 
take a look at Estrella and get it.” 
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“Evidently,” commented Quintus, “a 
crude method of expressing her vibra- 
tional formula. Graphic, even if not 
scientific.” 

“Look here, you guys,” broke in 
Johnny. “What have you done with 
Estrella? No kidding, I want to know.” 

Dur looked at Quintus. Quintus 
looked at Dur. 

“Come through !” demanded Johnny, 
in growing alarm. “Take me to where 
she is, and right now !” 



CHAPTER IV 
End of the Quest 



Q UINTUS edged away from John- 
ny’s wrathful countenance. Dur 
hesitated, then spoke gently. 

“You understand, of course, the pur- 
pose for which Estrella was brought 
here. She is to be the mated consort of 
Quintus seventy-six - nine - sixty-two- 
forty-three. Naturally her physical 
constitution must be altered before she 
can fit into our modern world. A mere 
surgical detail.” 

“You mean you’re cutting Estrella 
up? You’re making her a freak?” 

The apologetic look on both faces 
was sufficient answer. With a roar of 
anguish, Johnny went into action. He 
grabbed up the two midgets and held 
them dangling in the air, a huge fist 
clutched around each spindly neck. 
“Take me to where she is !” he roared. 
Gurgling and choking, both men 
clutched futilely at his wrists. Johnny 
relaxed his grip on Dur. 

“The tube — to the surgery — is over 
there,” choked the latter, pointing. 

When Johnny had dragged them to 
the panel indicated, Dur pressed the 
button. As the three entered the pas- 
senger capsule, Johnny released his 
prisoners, but watched them balefully. 

“It will be too late when we reach 
the Center,” Quintus gasped in his own 
language. “We must tame this brute 
before he discovers that the alterations 
have been made. Fortunately, I have 
an anesthetic projector in my pouch.” 
“How do you happen to be carrying 
such a device?” Dur asked suspiciously. 



Quintus made no answer. Surveying 
his ashen countenance, Dur’s-face hard- 
ened. Indignation flashed from his 
eyes. 

“Then my first suspicion was correct. 
The girl did not go willingly. Hand the 
projector over!” 

Abjectly Quintus relinquished the 
beam projector. He covered his face. 

“You cannot know how I have 
longed for a vibrationally perfect 
mate !” he moaned. “When she under- 
stands, she will be grateful. I am sure 
of it.” 

“She will expose you,” Dur answered 
dispassionately, “with her first con- 
scious breath. The penalty, as you 
know, is euthanasia. Your sentimental 
excuses will carry no weight with the 
Equity Bureau.” 

He turned and spoke to Johnny. 

“You must prepare yourself to find 
your friend much changed,” he said 
gently. 

“If this guy’s had anything done to 
her,” said Johnny miserably, “I’ll make 
hamburger out of him.” 

“His case will be suitably taken care 
of,” responded Dur significantly, as the 
capsule came to a stop. 

They hurried to another tube, emerg- 
ing from it on the upper balcony of a 
brightly lighted amphitheater. 

Tiers of seats were filled with ab- 
sorbed spectators, midget men with 
large heads, like Quintus and Dur. In 
the arena below, a group of similar fig- 
ures hovered over an object dimly dis- 
cernible through a maze of instruments. 

Johnny’s eyes searched the room in 
bewilderment. Then he caught a 
glimpse of pink flesh on the operating 
slab. He plunged down the steps. 

H IS onslaught sent the surgeons 
who had been bending over the 
outstretched figure flying in every di- 
rection. His powerful arms, ripping 
and rending in a fury of desperation, 
made a shambles of the instruments. 
Piping cries of consternation came 
from the throats of the assembled scien- 
tists. Confusion reigned as they strug- 
gled in terror toward the upper tiers. 

“Ella!” burst from the distorted lips 
of Johnny, as the motionless, still body 
of the girl lay uncovered before him. 
“What have they done to you, Ella?” 
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In a moment, Dur reached his side. 
“Careful!” he urged. “You may do 
her injury.” He turned to a surgeon 
who was dazedly gathering himself off 
the floor. “You have not yet made the 
alterations ?” he demanded in his own 
language. 

“We delayed,” the surgeon apolo- 
gized. “My colleagues agreed that it 
would be inexcusable to neglect this op- 
portunity for a complete recording of 
primitive anatomical structure. The 
creature’s anatomy explains many ves- 
tigial organs found in the present-day 
human system. We were just about to 
begin the removal of her external ab- 
normalities when this — this impossible 
monstrosity burst in.” 

“What’s he saying ?” demanded 
Johnny. “Why don't she wake up? If 
they’ve killed her — ” 

“There has arisen a doubt that she 
submitted voluntarily to the surgery,’ 
Dur explained quickly to the surgeon. 
“Please counteract the anesthetic ray.” 
A few sectors later, the four — Quin- 
tus, Dur, Johnny, and Estrella — stood 
before the time-space projector in Dur’s 
laboratory. 

The girl was still dazed from an ex- 
perience not fully comprehended. Quin- 
tus, subdued and frightened, offered no 
objection as Dur prepared to send his 
vibrational complement back to her 
own time. Perhaps he felt that he was 
more than fortunate. 

“It seems fitting,” observed Dur, 
“that you should take back something 
as a memento of your visit to our time. 
Johnny, what object of value in our 
world, as you have observed it, would 
it please you most to take with you?” 
Johnny’s eyes roved the room. 

“I’d kinda like to take my ventrilo- 
quism book,” he said apologetically. 
“It cost me five bucks.” 

Dur turned in amusement to Quin- 
tus. 

“It appears,” he commented, “that 
from Johnny’s point of view the quin- 
tessence of achievement is to be able 
to speak in a changed tone of voice 
without moving his lips.” 

“Incredible !” murmured Quintus. 
“Very well,” concluded Dur. “If 
that is the height of your desires, come 
with me.” 

Doubtfully, Johnny followed him to 



the tube entrance. 

“You gonna leave him with her?” he 
asked suspiciously, jerking his thumb 
toward Quintus. 

“He has had his lesson,” Dur an- 
swered grimly. “He will make no 
more ‘passes’ toward her, as she so 
quaintly expressed it.” 

F OR a few moments after their de- 
parture, an awkward silence 
er.sued. Then, rather timidly, Quintus 
extended a hand containing a gleam- 
ing. Jewel-like object. 

"I was prevented from doing what 
perhaps would have been a great 
wrong to you.” he said. “Evidently, 
though cur personalities harmonize to 
the nth degree from a scientific stand- 
point, there are barriers of physical 
structure and custom which it would 
be difficult to overcome. My dream is 
shattered. Nevertheless it would af- 
ford me consolation if you would take 
this amulet to remember me by.” 
“Thanks,” responded Estrella casu- 
ally. “I’ll keep it for a souvenir. But 
don’t ever come around impressionat- 
ing yourself on me again. I don’t 
want to get any more funny ideas.” 
She turned uneasily toward the tube 
entrance. “Wonder what’s keeping 
them?” 

“It requires a few sectors, naturally, 
to reach the Center and complete a 
delicate surgical task such as — ” 
“Surgical!” interrupted Estrella in 
alarm. “Y ou ain’t pullin’ any stuff like 
that on Johnny, are you?” 

Quintus shrugged helplessly. They 
stood in uncomfortable silence until 
the panel opened. Johnny, wearing a 
broad grin, entered with Dur. 

“If you two will take your positions 
on the platform.” remarked Dur, “the 
simple matter of your return will be 
quickly accomplished. Unless you 
have other desires, I would suggest re- 
turning you to the exact point in the 
time-space continuum that you occu- 
pied when we drew you into the force- 
field of this beam. I can approximate 
it within about three sectors.” 

“That’s an idea,” returned Estrella. 
“Then I won’t have to miss my act.” 
Dur pressed a switch. The force 
field, with its shimmering, spherically 
warped beams, sprang into existence. 
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Within it, a shadowy nucleus at the 
center faded from view. . . . 

O UTSIDE the door which Johnny 
had closed behind him, the gath- 
ered performers and stage hands 
waited — at first in anticipation, then in 
bewilderment. They fully expected to 
hear Estrella raging and storming, 
with an undercurrent of Johnny's ex- 
postulating tones as he tried to calm 
the injured feelings of the Oomph Girl. 
Instead, there was an unaccountable 
silence. 

After a moment of tense expectancy, 
one of the Dancing Devlin troupe 
edged forward. She opened the door a 
few inches, then drew back with a gasp- 
ing exclamation. 

“They ain’t there! The room’s 
empty.” 

“You’re nuts,” growled the manager. 
He strode forward and yanked the 
door open. The crowd surged and 
strained to see. 

It must have been a trick of the light, 
of course. For a moment there was a 
shimmering radiance. Then it van- 
ished and Estrella stood swaying 
slightly in Johnny’s arms. 

“Whadda you mean, the room’s 
empty?” demanded the manager bel- 
ligerently. 

“Look out, mister. Your pants is on 
fire!” 

He swung around violently, clutch- 
ing instinctively at his rear, as the 
impish voice came from behind him. 
“Who said that?” he demanded. 
“Who d’ya think said it? Open the 
lid and let me outa here!" came the 
voice, now muffled, from within Es- 
trella’s trunk. 



The manager took an involuntary 
step forward. 

“What the heck!” he demanded, 
checking himself. “Who’s pullin’ that 
stuff?” 

Estrella stared unbelievingly at the 
trunk. Then, with sudden suspicion, 
she glanced up at Johnny’s impassive 
face. 

“You low rat,” she observed feel- 
ingly. “So that’s what you and him 
was doing when you stayed away so 
long you can talk like Dur now.” 

“Look here,” the manager inter- 
rupted, remembering his errand. “All 
I ask you to do, Estrella, is to think 
things over. You’re an old trouper. 
You wouldn’t let the show down. If 
anybody swiped your cape, I’ll make it 
plenty hot for them.” 

She looked at him uncomprehend- 
ing for a moment. Was it many hours 
ago — or just a few seconds — that she 
had been raging about the loss of her 
cape? A glance at the flashing amulet 
clutched in her palm reassured her. 

“Look here,” she responded. “Don’t 
you know a rib when you see it? This 
here was a gag to make you take notice 
of Johnny. What do you want to go 
wastin’ him on a strong-man act for? 
He’s the best ventriloquist in the busi- 
ness.” 

The manager stared. 

“Well,” he acknowledged, “maybe 
you’re right. He is pretty good.” 

A grin covered the face of the big 
fellow in the leopard skin — covered it 
almost from ear to ear. But his lips 
moved not so much as a quiver as a 
voice came from behind the screen. 

“Pretty good? Hell, you know 
danged well he’s perfect!” 
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HONEYCOMBED 

SATELLITE 
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The celling was giving way! 



P hilip Murray nosed his 

space ship toward the north 
pole of Themis, last discovered 
of Saturn’s moons. Below toward the 
lofty, steepled structures of the ter- 
mite like inhabitants of the tiny sat- 
ellite, the Cacochauns, who seemed 
neither to know nor care that Earth- 
exiled criminals searched their hive 
for blue amber. 

Only on Themis was blue amber 



A Strange Queen Ruled 
Saturn's Moon-but 
Mortals Were Outside 
of Her Dominion! 

found — and there only in the Caco- 
chaun hive — for the inner element was 
so perishable that it oxidized in air, 
leaving a dull, blue powder. In the 
honeycomb, however, live particles 
had been covered by exudations from 
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the Cacochaun’s pores. Thus pre- 
served by the fossil resin, it had lain 
for centuries undisturbed, until a 
space traveler taking a few pieces to 
Earth had discovered that by using it 
as the plate in a vacuum tube, short 
waves far below the normal range 
might be received. 

Now, by means of vacuum tubes con- 
taining the blue amber, Earth was able 
to keep in constant, secret communi- 
cation with her possessions — Saturn 
and all her moons, Uranus and Venus. 
Enemy powers, through lack of the 
element, were unable to catch waves 
far below the sensitivity of their re- 
ceivers. 

A little thing ! Yet on it now rested 
the fate of the tiny planet, Venus. 
For Mars, the little Napoleon of the 
Universe, had ambitions, and it was 
well known that her eye rested long- 
ingly on Venus — Venus with her vast 
platinum mines and coal fields! 

Let Mars come into possession of 
the element, blue amber, and create a 
tube delicate enough to catch the 
short wave messages from the experi- 
mental laboratories of Earth directing 
the placement of Venus’s new de- 
fenses, and the cause was lost! 

Lately, shipments of blue amber had 
fallen off. The Government of Earth, 
fearful of leakage to the enemy power, 
took steps at once to investigate con- 
ditions in the penal colony of Themis. 
The job fell to Philip Murray. 

Outside of the Cacochauns, there 
was no civilization on the satellite. 
No one knew the engineering secret 
of the underground combs, stretching 
endlessly beneath the minarets and 
spires which towered like a frosted 
wedding cake from the forty-mile 
diametered satellite. 

The civilization within the honey- 
comb was a matriarchy, the whole 
brood offspring of the Queen, a huge, 
inert egg-laying machine who ruled 
telepathically from an inner cell. Un- 
der the Queen were four castes: the 
first, fertile males whose sole function 
was to cohabit with the Queen; the 
second, a food producing type on 
whose bodies grew strange fungus 
sprouts ; the third, farmers who gath- 
ered the sprouts and brought food 



from outside as well ; and the fourth, 
workers, the builders of the honey- 
comb itself. 

On all Themis there was but one 
hive, one Queen, one civilization. 

This, then, was the world to which 
Philip and Christine Murray came — 
certainly no place to spend a honey- 
moon. But the Government order to 
check on the dropping off in ship- 
ments of blue amber had come so soon 
after their marriage, that Christine 
had insisted on accompanying him. 

“I married an adventurer,” she said. 
“High time I found out how one does 
adventuring.” 

OW, stepping from the landed 
ship, Philip looked admiringly 
at her slim figure in the short, flared 
leather skirt and tight leggings. 

“Brrr.” Her teeth chattered, despite 
valiant efforts to control them. 

“Didn’t you oil your face?” 

She shook her head, made tiny by 
the close fitting helmet, raising her 
green eyes sheepishly. 

“No. It was such nasty stuff.” 

“Nasty or not,” he said sternly, “it 
keeps out the cold. Put a thick layer 
on immediately ! It’s better than hav- 
ing your nose frozen! I’m afraid, 
Chris,” he continued, “you’re going 
to be a lot of trouble. I should have 
left you home.” 

“Don’t be mean, Philip. I’m still a 
bride. Besides, you take Toto every- 
where.” 

“Toto doesn’t eat, at any rate. He 
gets his nourishment from air and 
rain.” 

He patted the queer, three-legged 
pup bounding excitedly at his feet, 
smiling at the monkey face crowned 
with huge rabbit ears which perched 
saucily atop a pyramid-shaped body. 

“Totodozeneat,” the pup squealed, 
cocking one ear and rolling large 
black eyes. “Totodozeneatatanyrate 
— Totodozen — ” 

“Sh!” Toto shut up; it was the only 
word he understood. Released from 
the confines of the space ship, the pup 
bounded on his three legs, bringing 
his circulation to where it could with- 
stand the terrific cold of the satellite. 

Christine, her face now shining with 
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a thick coat of the cold resistant oil, 
looked curiously about. This was her 
first trip through space. 

“Look at the horizon!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“It’s right next to us. It’s like 
standing on the bottom of an upside- 
down bowl.” 

“Of course, silly. The whole cir- 
cumference is only some hundred and 
twenty miles.” 

“Ofcoursillythewholehundred — of- 
coursillythewhole — is — twenty — of- 
course — ” 

“Oh, Toto,” she laughed as she 
picked him up. “You’re all bawled 
up. Now shush!” 

Philip set the electro-magnetic 
time-lock on the space ship for two 
Themisian days and carefully closed 
the door. 

“Why bother?” the girl asked. “We 
may be through sooner.” 

“It’s the surest way to keep cur- 
rent flowing through the lock,” he an- 
swered. “Don’t forget, this is a crim- 
inal colony, and some of the fellows 
may be a little tired of Themis. 
They’re all here for life, you know. 
A nice unlocked space ship might be 
too much of a temptation.” 

As they walked toward the bar- 
racks, his rugged face sobered at 
thought of the investigation which lay 
ahead. The only non-criminal here 
was Sime Conner, Governor of the 
satellite. He managed the exiles— 
not too hard a task, as there was little 
choice between working in the Caco- 
chaun hive and eking out an existence 
in the wastes of Themis — but if ship- 
ment of blue amber had fallen off, 
Conner must be responsible. 

B Y the dim light the room at first 
looked empty. But as Philip’s 
eyes grew more accustomed to the 
gloom, he saw a loose, slovenly figure 
slouched over a table at the far end. 
Surely this could not be the slim, fas- 
tidious Governor whom he had met 
some years ago. But yes, something 
in the face was familiar. 

Leaving Christine just inside the 
door, he walked toward the man, his 
voice booming briskly, his lean, wind- 
toughened features in sharp contrast 



to the Governor’s sagging jowls. 

“Hello.” 

“Hellohellohellohello — ” Toto 
squeaked. 

Startled, the man raised bleary eyes. 

“Who are you?” 

“Philip Murray. I was here a few 
years ago. Remember?” 

“No.” The man tipped a filthy, 
half-filled bottle to his lips. “What’s 
that?” pointing to Toto. 

“Just a pup from Callisto. He’s 
harmless.” 

“Ugh.” The man grunted, wiping 
his loose lips with the back of one 
hand. 

Removing his heavy outer garment, 
Philip sat down, stretching long legs 
before him. Sime Conner watching 
his every movement through nar- 
rowed, suspicious eyes. 

“Well, wadda ya want?” he growled. 
“Not just stopping here for a visit, 
are you?” 

“No. I’ve been sent by the Inter- 
planetary Division of the Government 
of Earth.” 

“Whafor?” Conner took another 
drink and looked up blearily. “Wadda 
they wanna know? I’m doin’ my job, 
sick as I am.” 

Philip glanced pointedly at the 
bottle. 

“Doctor’s perscripshun,” Conner 
said defensively. “I gotta drink the 
stuff. He said so.” 

“Who said so?” 

“My doctor— Shrimp. One a the 
crimnuls here.” 

“Oh. Well, Conner,” Philip leaned 
forward, “I’m afraid you’re not doing 
your job. Shipments of blue amber 
have fallen off to nothing.” 

“Thassa lie!” The man rose sway- 
ing to his feet. “I’m doin’ my job as 
well as anyone could in this God-for- 
saken Hell.” 

“Sit down and talk, Conner!” Philip 
spoke sternly. 

The man obeyed. 

“What’s the matter with produc- 
tion?” Philip continued more kindly, 
“That’s all I’m here to find out. Surely 
the combs aren’t dry of blue amber — ” 

“Surelythecombsaren’tdry — ” Toto 
squeaked. “ — surelythecombs — ” 

“Shut that thing up!” Conner 
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screamed. “Nothing’s the matter with 
production !” 

Philip rose. They were talking in 
circles. 

“I’ll have a look around the combs 
myself. Maybe I can find out what’s 
wrong.’’ 

The burly figure of Conner blocked 
his way. 

“No visitors allowed,” he growled. 
“I’ll give you a report for your sainted 
Government.” 

Philip waited as Conner sank into a 
chair and rubbed a hand over his fore- 
head. 

“Report” — Conner paused — “I wish 
the Shrimp was here,” he said weakly. 
“I can’t remember what he told me 
about — ” He stopped abruptly, look- 
ing up slyly to see if his words had 
caught. 

“Who’s in command?” Philip asked 
impatiently. “You or the Shrimp?” 

C ONNER took another drink. “I 
am. But he’s a smart fellow. 
Helped me a lot. Donno what I’d do 
without this medicine — distills it for 
me himself — from the shrubs of — ” 
“Give me the report,” Philip inter- 
rupted. “Why aren’t you producing 
blue amber?” 

“Sa long story. Can’t you wait for 
the Shrimp? He’ll explain how the 
men won’t work and — ” His voice 
trailed off. 

Philip rose angrily. “No! I cer- 
tainly can’t wait! Sit here and swill 
your — medicine!” He stared toward 
the door. 

Conner grasped his arm and swung 
him around, putting his bleary face 
close. “Tha’s treason!” He straight- 
ened swaying. “I’m Governor here. 
Tha’s just tha same as King. Apolo- 
gize for your tone of voice!” 

“My apology is — this!” Philip 

swung. Conner fell — 

“Nice work.” 

Philip looked up to see Christine be- 
side him. For the moment, he had for- 
gotten her. 

“Nice to now you approve.” He 
rose, straightening his clothes and 
walked with her to the door. 

“I know,” she said, “don’t tell me. 
I’m a nuisance.” 



“Right.” He tried to pinch her 
cheek, but his fingers slid off its oily 
surface. “What am I going to do with 
you? You certainly can’t stay with 
him.” 

“Where are you going? I’ll go 
with you.” 

“You won’t like it, baby,” he warned. 
“I’m going into the honeycomb.” 

“It sound lovely, just like — ” She 
stopped abruptly, pointing ahead. 

A giant, featherless bird, its long 
spiked tail curled forward between its 
feet, blacked the sky. Quickly -Philip 
pulled her down to the ground. An 
instant later, the bird whizzed over, 
its sharp forked tail missing their 
bodies by inches. For a moment more 
they lay quietly, then cautiously, 
Philip raised his head. The bird had 
turned! Flying low, its forked tail 
cutting the rubber shrubs like so much 
paper, it beat toward them again. 

Philip fumbled for his gun and, fir- 
ing almost on the draw, rolled aside, 
pushing Christine out of range of the 
crashing body. Toto let out little 
squeals of fear. 

“Don’t be a baby, Toto,” Christine 
admonished in a trembling voice. 
“This is how an adventurer adven- 
tures. Look at me. I’m not scared.” 

“Must have been a Black Drongo,” 
Philip said grimly, “a Themisian spe- 
cies of Drongo-shrike.” 

His skin tingled with crawling 
mites, picked up from contact with the 
ground. Hastily he pulled Christine 
to him, wiping first her face with his 
glove and then his own, fearing some 
among the parasites might be the 
lichen leech, a fungus growth, part 
plant, part animal, which attached it- 
self to the second caste of Cacochauns, 
The cold resistant oil might keep them 
from taking root. He hoped so any- 
way. On humans, the lichen leech was 
fatal. 

T HE only entrance to the Caco- 
chaun hive was at ground level, 
though windowless towers stretched 
some five stories upward. Cacochauns, 
a man-sized species of termite, crawled 
on six legs with their bodies parallel 
to the ground. To enter the hive 
Philip and Christine had to get down 
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on all fours. Once through the en- 
trance, however, it was possible to 
stand erect. Compared to the out- 
side temperature, the air was hot. 

The cell in which they found them- 
selves had a slanting floor triangular 
in shape. Its walls and ceiling were 
spotted with the green flares of electric 
malops which clung by means of suc- 
tion pads on their stomachs. Their 
eel-like bodies formed a broken circle, 
the head a few inches from the tail. 
Across the gap sparks leaped, filling 
the interior of the cell with a green- 
ish brilliance. 

“Don’t touch them,” Philip warned, 
putting Toto under one arm for safety, 
“unless you want to get electrocuted.” 
“Don’t worry,” she answered indig- 
nantly. “I think they’re horrible.” 

In the next cell they came upon a 
man lying on his back, leisurely dang- 
ling one ankle in the air. The floor 
was wet with the not yet hardened 
exudation of the Cacochauns, but he 
seemed unconscious of the sticky mess 
in which he lay. At their entrance, 
he jumped up quickly. 

“How did you get in?” His voice 
was angry. 

“The usual way,” Philip answered. 
“Any objections?” 

The man’s manner changed sud- 
denly; his voice was oily smooth. 

“Of course not. It’s just that we 
have visitors so seldom.” His snappy 
black eyes dwelt curiously on Chris- 
tine and Toto. “You took me by sur- 
prise. A collector, I suppose?” 
“Acollectorlsupp — ” Toto began. 
“Don’t mind him,” Christine said. 
“Sa-ay. You don’t look like a crim — ” 
“I’m not a collector,” Philip inter- 
rupted loudly. “I’m here on another 
mission.” He glared at Christine from 
the corner of his eye. 

The man smiled at his embarrass- 
ment. 

“The lady is right,” he said suavely. 
“I am not a criminal, I am a scientist 
— Dr. Charles Waite. That is, I was 
Dr. Charles Waite. One loses identity 
here. They call me Shrimp.” 

“Oh.” Philip stared satirically. 
“You’re the one who prescribes for 
Conner. He seems to depend a lot on 
you— on liquor too!” 



“I do what I can for him,” the doc- 
tor answered. “That’s more than the 
others do. I’m surprised at myself 
sometimes. After fifteen years in this 
Hell, one should lose the milk of hu- 
man kindness.” 

“Fifteen years,” Christine mur- 
mured. “That’s a long time.” 

“A long time,” the doctor mused. 
“A long time to pay for an error.” 
“An error,” Philip repeated incre- 
dulously. “What error?” 

“I killed a woman.” 

Christine drew back. 

“But death through error,” Philip 
objected, “or in the interests of science 
— I thought men were exiled to 
Themis only for premeditated mur- 
der.” 

“It was that stupid, dull-witted 
jury,” Dr. Waite answered. “They 
couldn’t see it. I was going a great 
work of research, of inestimable value 
to the world.” His voice was matter- 
of-fact. “But I needed money to con- 
tinue, so I killed my wife — for her in- 
surance. However, it was all in the 
interests of science. I even killed her 
scientifically — a new virus I had dis- 
covered. Quick and painless.” 

Christine tugged at Philip’s sleeve. 
Obviously, her eyes said, he’s a little 
touched. Let’s get away. 

Dr. Waite put a hand on Philip’s 
arm, his voice suddenly soft, sane— 
that of a kindly man trying to help, 
“Why are you here?” 

“To inspect the honeycombs. I 
represent the Interplanetary Division 
of the Government of Earth,” 

“Hum,” the scientist said thought- 
fully. “An official visit! Well,” he 
shrugged, “let me take you through. 
The honeycombs are complicated for 
a stranger.” 

S TEPPING carefully to keep from 
falling on the slimy floor, they 
entered the next cell. Six men knelt 
in a circle, picking earnestly at a 
cleared space in the center. Beside 
them lay two blue ambers, their fire- 
stabbed brilliance startling against the 
dull floor. 

At their entrance the men looked up. 
“Who are they, Shrimp?” one yelled. 

“New exiles?” 
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“Visitors.” The doctor’s voice was 
steely. “Get back to work.!” 

There was no doubt, Philip re- 
flected, as to who was in command in- 
side the honeycomb, 

“I got the impression from Sime 
Conner,” Philip said slowly, “that the 
men wouldn’t work. He said you’d 
explain more fully why Earth is re- 
ceiving such meager shipments of blue 
amber.” 

The scientist shook his head. “It’s 
a hard task he’s set me. Under my 
discipline, the men do work. That 
isn’t the cause.” He paused, then 
shrugged. “Well, I suppose I must 
tell you.” He turned suddenly. “Have 
you ever been in the honeycombs be- 
fore?” 

“No. I’ve been on Themis, but not 
in the honeycombs.” 

“Nononono,” Toto squealed, gain- 
ing courage in the safety of Philip’s 
arms. 

“That,” Dr. Waite said softly, “puts 
a different face on the matter.” 

“Ugh!” Christine gasped in disgust. 
A huge, wet, red Cacochaun had en- 
tered from the next cell, drawing its 
heavy body across the floor on six 
fleshless legs. Long, furry antennae 
waved slowly as its iron-strong jaws 
opened and closed with every step. 
Toto squealed shrilly. The Cacochaun 
continued unperturbed on its way, no- 
ticing neither the strangers, nor the 
chatterings of Toto. 

“It’s maddening,” Dr. Waite said. 
“They act as if we weren’t here. There 
are thirty-one men in the hive right 
now, but they pay no attention.” He 
brushed his tousled hair excitedly. 
“To be ignored so completely by slimy, 
filthy Themis monsters — it’s too much 
to bear. I’d like to kill them!” 

“Personally,” Christine put in 
faintly, “I’d rather not be noticed.” 
At the sound of her voice, the man 
calmed. 

Unerringly he led them through a 
maze of cells, turning now right, now 
left, until his companions were en- 
tirely confused. Each cell was iden- 
tical : the triangular sloping floor 
about ten feet on a side, slippery with 
Cacochaun exudation, and the walls 
and ceilings brilliant with light-giving 



malops. In some cells Earth exiles 
worked in the scum. Through others 
Cacochauns passed carrying food in 
their strong mandibles to the newest 
brood of the Queen. At an unoccu- 
pied cell, the doctor paused. 

“As you already suspect,” he began 
abruptly, “blue amber is being stolen.” 

Philip paled. 

“But as yet none has been sold to 
Mars,” the doctor continued softly. 

“How do you know of Mars’ expan- 
sion policy? You’ve been here fifteen 
years — ” 

“Collectors talk,” Dr. Waite an- 
swered. “But as I said, the stolen blue 
amber is still on Themis. You see, 
Sime Conner has had no way of leav- 
ing — until now!” 

“Sime Conner !” Philip grasped his 
arm excitedly. “And by ‘until now’ 
you mean in our space ship.” He 
turned quickly and started back 
through the combs. 

“Wait, my friend.” The doctor’s 
voice was oily. “Your space ship is 
safe for a time. Sime Conner will not 
leave without the blue ambers — and he 
does not have them now. I know 
where they are!” 

“Where?” 

“Wherewherewhere,” Toto re- 
peated. 

Dr. Waite glared at the pup. “You’ll 
have to keep that quiet, however, or 
you’ll never get past the guards. In 
fact, it’s too great a risk for more than 
one to try. You’ll have to go alone.” 

C HRISTINE stared incredulously. 

“Do you mean to say Sime 
Conner has men guarding the blue am- 
ber he has stolen?” 

“Not men,” the doctor answered, 
“Cacochauns. And they’re not guard- 
ing the blue amber, but the cell of 
their Queen. Sime Conner chose his 
hiding place well. And don’t let their 
chant s»nfuse you.” He turned back to 
Philip. “It’s meaningless. In fact, I 
doubt that they know why they chant 
or what they protect. The only thing 
they do know is to keep anything but 
Cacochauns from entering the Queen’s 
cell. That’s a natural instinct to as- 
sure perpetuation of their race, for all 
eggs come from the Queen.” 
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“And where’s the blue amber?” 
Philip asked. 

Stooping, Dr. Waite traced in the 
slime of the floor a diagram of small 
triangles fit together to form an in- 
verted triangle, the bottom point rest- 
ing on a small circle and an arc reach- 
ing from the right top angle to the cir- 
cle. 

“The blue amber,” he said slowly, “is 
behind the stone bearing this symbol 
in the ceiling of the Queen’s cell.” 

“In the Queen’s cell,” Christine re- 
peated. “Won’t she object to Philip’s 
entering?” 

“The Queen sleeps soundly,” Dr. 
Waite answered. 

As they went farther into the combs, 
it became harder to get a foothold in 
the slime of the sloping floors. Often 
they caught themselves just about to 
put a steadying hand on an uncoiled 
malop, for unless the malop’s head was 
within a few inches of the tail, the 
green sparks of warning did not flash. 
Let a man touch either end, however, 
and instantly the other end flipped 
around, sending hundreds of volts of 
electricity through his body. 

In the lower depths, Dr. Waite 
stopped, covering his face and hands 
with lengths of material he brought 
from his pocket. 

“In the next few cells are the second 
caste of Cacochauns,” he explained, 
“the ones with the lichen leech 
growth. Don’t expose any part of 
your skin to the floating spores. If 
one touches you — ” He shrugged. 

Through the mesh of the material 
covering their eyes, they got a hazy, 
repulsive glimpse of the fungus-cov- 
ered Cacochauns. Christine clung to a 
fold of Philip’s coat and Toto chat- 
tered in the unwonted darkness be- 
neath it. At an empty cell they sighed 
with relief and started to remove their 
coverings. 

“Don’t!” Dr. Waite yelled sudden- 
ly. “Leave them on!” 

With a slush of dragging feet, a 
lurching, fungus-covered form ap- 
proached. If the Cacochauns were re- 
pulsive, this creature was far more so. 
Half bloody splotches, half long fun- 
gus ferns which waved feebly as he 
walked, beneath his loathsome exterior 



he was, unmistakably, a man. 

Christine gasped and drew nearer to 
Philip. 

At sight of the strangers, the man 
laughed wildly, tearing the long, furry 
growth out by the roots and throwing 
it madly about the cell, leaving his 
skin torn and bleeding beneath. Sud- 
denly he calmed and came closer. 

“Scratch me,” he pleaded. “Scratch 
my back. It itches.” 

“Kill him,” Dr. Waite whispered. 
“Kill him, if you have a gun. He’s 
mad from the itching.” 

It was the humane thing to do. But 
until the repulsive fungus-covered 
arm reached to snatch the covering 
from Christine’s face, Philip could not 
bring himself to move. He turned his 
gun outward, firing through the cloth 
of his garment. 

“He would have died soon anyway,” 
Dr. Waite said, “as soon as the roots 
reached his heart. Besides, if he hadn’t 
escaped, we’d have done away with 
him before he got so bad.” 

A LITTLE farther on, Philip drew 
Christine aside. 

“When you leave me,” he whispered, 
“go straight through the honeycomb 
and wait at the space ship. I won’t be 
long.” 

As he pressed his gun into her hand, 
he saw her eyes glisten with adven- 
ture. 

Now a faint sound reached their 
ears, a sound starting high in the scale 
and going down note by note, each one 
sustained a shorter time than the one 
before. 

“The chant of the guard,” Dr. Waite 
said. 

Fascinated, Philip listened. As he 
had no knowledge of the Cacochaun 
language, the chafit was meaningless, 
yet strangely he found himself count- 
ing the beats. On each new note it 
lessened by two, until finally it 
reached a beat of one. Then, without 
pause, it started over in the shrill note 
of its beginning, holding it for sixty- 
one beats. Each beat was a long ck 
sound, coming strangely liquid from 
the larynxes of the Cacochauns. 

As they advanced and the chant 
grew louder, a picture formed in Phil- 
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ip’s mind — the diagram of the inverted 
triangle formed of triangular cells by 
which Dr. Waite had said he could 
identify the hiding place of the stolen 
blue amber. 

Before he could satisfactorily find 
an explanation, the scientist broke his 
thoughts. 

“We must leave now. The guard 
cell is very close. Keep bearing right 
and you can’t miss it. Now, in order 
to pass through, you must distract 
their attention. Throw something 
alive in their midst — that pup of yours 
will do — and while they are occupied, 
walk through behind them.’’ 

“Thatpupofyours,” Toto squealed 
gleefully, “thatpupof yourswilldo — 
that — ” 

Philip turned on Waite angrily. “If 
that’s the best suggestion you can 
make — ” 

“He’d just as soon throw me,” Chris- 
tine said. 

The scientist shrugged. “Well, if 
you want to risk it, use an uncoiled 
malop. But you’ll have to throw it 
quickly.” 

As he turned to leave, it occurred to 
Philip to wonder why he was taking 
the trouble to expose Sime Conner’s 
thievery. What could he, a life exile, 
hope to gain from helping the Govern- 
ment? 

“There is no reprieve from a murder 
sentence,” Philip said. “Why do you 
trouble yourself with the affairs of 
Earth?” 

Again Dr. Waite shrugged, darting 
his small, black eyes into Philip’s. 

“Sime Conner is free,” he said. 
“Every day I look at his fat loathsome 
face and think 'Sime Conner is free, 
I am not.’ For that I hate him. Sime 
Conner can leave this filthy, Caco- 
chaun infested satellite whenever he 
chooses, and he does not leave. For 
that I despise him. And Sime Conner 
has abused his freedom. For that I ex- 
pose him.” 

He beckoned Christine to leave. 

“Don’t forget what I told you,” 
Philip whispered to her. “Wait at the 
space ship !” 

“I will, honey.” She patted his arm 
reassuringly. “But hurry.” She looked 
distastefully at Dr. Waite’s back. 



It took but a few minutes to tra- 
verse the remaining ceils. As the 
chant grew louder, Philip again 
counted its beats, and again came that 
strange picture — the inverted triangle 
formed of triangular cells. 

Now, on the low notes, the beats 
were few. Soon would come that tri- 
umphant bass growl which meant the 
end. Involuntarily, Philip thought of 
the bottom point of the triangle rest- 
ing on the circle. Strange that that 
picture should keep recurring to his 
mind. Suddenly he looked up to find 
himself at the guard’s cell. 

Four Cacochauns lay on the sloping 
triangular floor, their jaw moving 
quickly with the ck ck ck beat of the 
chant. 

P ICKING his spot carefully, 
Philip grasped an uncoiled malop 
from the wall, hurling it quickly into 
the cell. As one the Cacochauns 
ceased their chant, and before the 
writhing malop had a chance to bring 
its two ends together, all four had 
sunk their mandibles into the black 
flesh. 

Hurriedly, Philip entered, step- 
ping carefully behind them — but half- 
way across, Toto wriggled from his 
grasp. The near Cacochaun turned, 
snapping viciously at the small pyra- 
mid shaped body. Philip kicked the 
under part of its neck, sending it 
crashing against a wall, and quickly 
picked Toto from the floor unharmed. 
But now the three others were upon 
him, snapping at the leather of his 
shoes, tearing at the thick cloth about 
his legs. 

It was almost hopeless, to fight four 
Cacochauns without a gun and with 
Toto wriggling and squealing in his 
arms, Kicking madly, Philip stunned 
two, but the first had come to life be- 
hind him and fastened its mandibles in 
the flesh of his leg. Unable to move 
for the pain, he stood helpless for a 
moment, until with a mighty effort he 
twisted his body free. Then, seizing 
an uncoiled malop he hurled it at an- 
other Cacochaun. 

There was a sharp crackle as the 
malop made connections. The smell 
of burning flesh filled the cell. The 
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Cacochaun writhed and twitched as 
the electric charge went through him. 
For the moment there was only one 
more to be dealt with. Philip threw 
another malop and, hardly waiting to 
see whether it hit its mark, limped into 
the next cell, nerves tensed to meet 
whatever danger it had to offer. 

On a circular dais centered in the 
triangular floor lay the most repulsive 
monster he had ever seen — a giant 
orange and black striped Cacochaun. 
The thick, furry antennae slowly 
waved their four-foot lengths. The 
six legs, covered with coarse black 
hairs, were dwarfed by the fat body. 
Despite the movement of her antennae, 
the Queen was sleeping. For the mo- 
ment, there was no danger. 

As he set Toto down that he might 
better search the diagrammed stone in 
the ceiling, Philip’s eyes were caught 
by a rich, fire-stabbed blue light in the 
filth and slime of the floor. Gently, he 
picked it up, almost fearing to touch 
its beauty and, for a moment, lost con- 
sciousness of his surroundings in con- 
templation of its magnificent color. 

At last, drawing his eyes away, he 
dropped the blue amber in his pocket. 
Here was his first evidence, probably 
lost from the loot of Sime Conner. 
That thought brought the business at 
hand to mind and he raised his eyes to 
the ceiling to search the marked stone. 

At the moment, few malops gave 
their greenish sparks, and he strained 
his eyes upward in the half gloom. 
Then at last he saw it — the strange, in- 
verted triangle with one side embrac- 
ed by an arc — just as Dr. Waite had 
drawn it. 

But, it was in the part of the ceiling 
directly over the Queen. And the 
only way he could reach it was to 
stand on her dais! 

Tiptoeing over he mounted careful- 
ly. Hastily he searched his pocket for 
a knife. He had a feeling of distaste 
for what he was about to do, but he 
overcame his reluctance, and when the 
knife struck an obstruction he pushed 
harder until it brought down from the 
crack a heavy, wire handle. 

B'rom beside him he heard an angry 
ck ck. The Queen had awakened! 
Hurriedly he pulled on the wire, not 



anxious to feel her mandibles bite his 
flesh — the wound from his last en- 
counter still pained him — and, as the 
stone did not move, used all the 
strength he had in him. 

And then it gave! He reached for 
the cache of blue amber. But the 
space above the stone was — empty ! A 
second later there was a sickening 
crack. The ceiling was giving way — 
quickly widening cracks spreading 
across it! 

H ELPLESSLY he watched, hear- 
ing the patter of small rocks as 
they fell. From above came creaks 
and groans, and finally heavy, dull 
thuds as tons of rock came thundering 
down. The whole honeycomb was col- 
lapsing! 

Toto ran wildly, chattering in terror 
as rocks crashed around him. At last, 
giving a frenzied leap, he landed in 
Philip’s outstretched arms. 

Then, for the first time, Philip be- 
came aware that the dais on which he 
stood was sinking — another proof of 
the engineering genius of the Cacoch- 
auns ! For the stone he had removed 
must be the keystone of the hive, on 
which all the cells and towers above 
were dependent for support. Hope- 
lessly he remembered Christine and 
wondered if she had been caught in 
the crumbling comb. But there was 
little time to think. 

Even as the cell walls gave, the dais 
with the Queen, Toto and himself 
upon it was below floor level. A heavy 
door closed over, shutting out sight of 
the ruined combs. 

In the dark sub chamber they could 
hear the crack of falling rocks; the 
ceiling shook with the weight upon it. 
But it held! 

Cautiously, he stepped from the 
dais, feeling for solid ground before 
he shifted his weight. Behind him 
the Queen clucked angrily and Toto, 
frightened in the damp darkness, imi- 
tated her ck ck ckk in his squeaky 
voice. 

Aside from the angry Queen, there 
was danger in staying too long in the 
sealed sub chamber with no way of 
getting air. 

He stood helpless with anger as sud- 
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denly the thought dawned that he had 
been tricked! Dr, Waite had known 
that by removing the keystone he 
would collapse the whole honeycomb. 
Sime Conner had no cache of blue 
ambers — No, worse! He had one — 
But it had never been hidden in the 
Queen’s cell! 

As soon as the time lock on the space 
ship opened, Sime Conner and Dr. 
Waite would escape to Mars and sell 
their blue ambers to the enemy power. 

And Christine ! Christine was either 
dead— buried in the debris of the col- 
lapsed hive, doomed to flee with a 
drunkard and a murderer to a strange 
planet — or — worse ! — left alone, the 
only human thing on Themis! For all 
the convicts must have died in the 
ruined honeycomb. 

His racing thoughts drove him mad ! 
In helpless anger he paced the cell. 
Yet — yet — there was — there must be a 
chance. 

Feverishly he covered every inch of 
wall surface with his bare hands, 
wishing at least one electric malop had 
come down wdth the sinking dais to 
give him light. He found no opening 
in the smooth circular walls. Still, 
there must be some way out ! Of what 
value was it to protect the Queen, if 
she and her potential brood must 
starve in this sub chamber? Despond- 
ently, he calmed himself and tried to 
think. 

As the constant ck ckk ck ckk ckk 
of the Queen penetrated his conscious- 
ness, the chant of the Cacochaun 
guards recurred to his mind and he re- 
membered how the diagram of the in- 
verted triangle had haunted him at the 
sound of it. Suddenly the reason 
dawned. He slapped his knee at its 
simplicity. 

The guards’ chant was a sound pic- 
ture of the hive’s construction — a 
sound picture of the symbol on the 
keystone! The chant had sixty-one 
beats on the first note; the diagram 
had sixty-one triangular cells across 
the top. Each graded down to one: 
the last beat of the chant ; the last tri- 
angular cell — the Queen’s chamber. 

Now he was getting somewhere! 
The circle on which the bottom point 
of the triangle — the Queen’s cell — 



rested, was, of course, this cell. His 
solution was here. He had only to 
find it. 

1 

A GAIN he retraced the sequence 
in his mind: the chant, the key- 
stone, the diagram. And then, simul- 
taneously, he remembered both the un- 
explained mystery of the construction 
of the honeycomb from the bottom up 
and the arc on the diagram enclosing 
one angle and the Bottom circle. 

Now he had it! He was almost 
breathless with excitement! The arc 
represented the curvature of Themis, 
and the combs, instead of going 
straight down to the interior of the 
satellite, had been built on a chord of 
the sphere, parallel to and only slight- 
ly below the surface. As the diameter 
of Themis was only forty miles, a 
chord near her pole must be far less. 
Accordingly, this cell must be at the 
surface on the opposite side of the 
sphere from the towers of the honey- 
comb. This was the cell from which 
the Cacochaun builders had started ! 

He started to rise to go over the 
wall surface once more, putting a hand 
on the floor to keep the weight from 
his wounded leg, but he stopped short 
as he felt regular indentations beneath 
his fingers. He traced them carefully. 
It was the keystone symbol, the in- 
verted triangle embraced by an arc. 

Breathlessly he ran his knife around 
the edges of the stone, hoping against 
hope to meet the obstruction which 
meant a handle. At last he found it, 
a heavy wire which rose with the pres- 
sure of his knife. He pulled with all 
the strength he had in him until, at 
last, the stone moved. 

Beneath it a narrow passageway ran 
parallel to the cell floor. If his de- 
ductions were correct, it would slant 
upward to the surface farther on. That 
was his only hope ! 

Behind him the Queen clucked an- 
grily, filling the cell with her rumbling 
sounds. There was the sound of move- 
ment as she raised her fat body and 
descended from the dais. 

Hastily he pushed the chattering 
Toto into the passageway and, crawl- 
ing on all fours, followed. The Queen 
was behind him. He could feel her 
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heavy jaws snapping at the soles of 
his feetj 

He pushed on desperately, and at 
last found himself in the freezing 
outside air. 

The Queen emerged behind him. 
Still clucking in anger, she snapped 
at his feet. He strode a few steps 
away to pick up Toto, confident that 
she could not approach his speed with 
her heavy body, and started across the 
surface of the satellite. 

He hurried in the direction of the 
pole, tripping sometimes in the brush, 
moving his feet quickly to numb his 
mind — to keep from wondering 
whether his wife, Christine, were alive 
or dead — and if alive, whether the 
space ship were still there to take her 
from this unlucky moon. 

At last, after what seemed years of 
running, he saw a pile of debris on the 
near horizon. A pile of debris! All 
that remained of the minarets and 
towers of the honeycomb! He ran 
quickly, hoping against hope, that the 
space ship was still there. 

It was! And standing before it was 
Christine — alive ! 

A SHOUT of joy died in his throat 
as he saw Dr. Waite a few feet 
away training a gun on her. Silently 
he crept closer, praying Toto would 
have no crazy impulse to chatter now 
and reveal his presence. Then, sud- 
denly, he dropped the pup and dove 
at the doctor’s legs. 

Waite went down with a thud, but 
turning quickly raised both legs, kick- 
ing Philip in the stomach and forcing 
the breath from him. With a strong 
effort, Philip dove again, and the two 
men rolled over and over in the scrub- 
by brush. Tired from his hurried trek 
across the satellite, Philip felt his 
strength ebbing. Straining, he tried 
to loose the gun from Dr. Waite’s 
grasp, but he could not. Nor could 
he spare an arm to knock the man 
senseless. So, for a moment, they lay, 
strength pitted against strength, and 
the one who gave first — the loser ! 

A figure approached, but Philip 
could not spare the energy to raise 
his eyes. Suddenly, Dr. Waite gave a 
hoarse shout and wrenched his body, 



the gun falling from his hand. In a 
flash, Christine retrieved it and leveled 
it at the scientist. 

“I did it.” She smiled at Philip. 
“I did it with a little pin.” 

L ATER, soaring through space 
with the only two survivors of the 
Themisian colony — Dr. Waite tied se- 
curely and Sime Conner sleeping 
drunkenly beside him — Philip tried to 
piece together the scattered fragments 
of his knowledge. 

There had been a cache of stolen 
blue amber, though the thief had been, 
not Sime Conner, but Dr. Waite, who, 
little by little, had taken control of 
the colony from the weak Governor’s 
hands, urging Conner to drink in or- 
der to dull his senses. And Conner, 
completely under the mad doctor’s 
thumb, had not questioned his instruc- 
tions to keep official visitors, who 
might see too much blue amber being 
found, from the honeycombs until Dr. 
Waite had been warned. All the 
while, of course, the scientist had but 
one aim in view: somehow to escape 
from Themis and sell his loot to the 
enemy power, Mars. 

Suddenly Philip remembered the 
blue amber he had picked up in the 
moment before he had removed the 
keystone and destroyed the hive. He 
took it from his pocket, dropping it 
into Christine’s lap. 

“Oooh.” She cuped her hands 
around it, fascinated by its fire-stabbed 
blue. “It’s really as beautiful as a 
jewel. I like it better than a Xanadu 
stone.” 

“I hope it’s beautiful enough,” he 
said ruefully, “so that the Government 
of Earth won’t remember it’s the last 
she’ll ever get.” He sighed. “I sure 
left the Cacochaun hive a shambles — ” 
Christine’s face sobered. “It’s al- 
ways seemed foolish to me,” she said, 
“to wait for the Cacochaun exudation 
to fossilize in order to get blue am- 
ber.” 

He looked at her through narrowed 
eyes for a moment. 

“Honey, I’ll bet you’re right.” His 
hand brushed her cheek softly. “There 
must be a lot of the inner element 
burried on Themis. All they have to 
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do is cover it with liquid glass or 
something before it gets a chance to 
oxidize. The Cacochaun exudation is 
only a preservative after all; it’s the 
blue they use in tubes.” 

“I’m smart,” she said impersonally. 
“I wondered when you’d realize it. 
Look how I stuck that pin into Dr. 
Waite. And look how I fooled him 
before.” 

“Sa-ay.” He tipped her chin up so 
he could peer into her eyes. “It looks 
more as if he fooled you. I gave you 
the gun. How did he get it?” 

She jerked her chin away petulantly. 
“He took it. When he started dash- 
ing through the honeycomb I suspect- 
ed something wrong. So I told him 
I’d shoot if he didn’t stop and tell me 
what the hurry was. Then he just 
took the gun out of my hand and 
dragged me after him.” 



“Hm!” Philip tightened his lips. 
“I see. He just took it. Well, why 
didn’t he just take the space ship then? 
The time lock opened hours ago.” 

She winked knowingly at her puzzled 
husband. 

“That’s where I fooled him. You 
see, I didn’t want to leave — I thought 
perhaps you’d been hurt a little when 
the honeycomb collapsed. I knew you 
were too smart to get killed — and I in- 
sisted on going to look for you. That’s 
why he had the gun trained on me. 
He was afraid I’d escape.” 

“Escape? Well, he had the ship. 
Why did he care?” 

“That’s how I fooled him.” Her 
green eyes rolled mischievously. 
“When he asked me if I’d ever flown 
a space ship I said yes. You see, 
neither Sime Conner nor he had the 
slightest idea of how to run one.” 
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R EAD about the Man of Tomorrow today! For Anton York, the star-rover, lives again — 
more powerful than ever before, more questing, more omniscient. Roam the spaceways 
with the immortal scientist as he combs the Universe and searches for the last world! 

Eando Binder’s new complete novel, THE SECRET OF ANTON YORK, marks the return 
of the mightiest spacefarer the Solar System has ever seen. It’s a stirring story of a challenge 
from the stars and the conquest of the void. You’ll find THE SECRET OF ANTON YORK fea- 
tured in the special scientifiction section of the August THRILLING WONDER STORIES — 
with illustrations by Wesso! 

* * * * * 



UPPOSE an unknown, uncharted asteroid trom the cold abyss of outer space plunged into 
our Solar System, exerting a gravitational pull on the Earth. The axis of our world shifts — 
and below zero weather blankets the continents. Would man be able to survive a second ice- 
age? Read ICE OVER AMERICA, a novelet of frozen doom by Ray Cummings, and find out. 

***** 



H AVE you ever yearned for the power of transforming any object within your reach to gold? 

It’s a gift no Earthman ever owned. But then came Uoi, the Martian. Manly Wade Well- 
man tells you about him in his fascinating novelet, THERE WAS NO PARADISE. It’s the 
story of a man who had the Midas touch — but gold couldn’t buy the things he wanted! 

***** 

T ’ HERE it stands, in the deserted wilderness of the Ozark Mountains, a vast, extending con- 
" Crete road — THE IMPOSSIBLE HIGHWAY. Walk along its miracle surface . . . witness 
the story of man’s evolution, from protoplasmic slime, to the super-man of the future. Who built 
this road to nowhere? Prizes for the best letters. See details in the next issue. THE IMPOSSI- 
BLE HIGHWAY, a contest story of the ladder of life, is by Oscar J. Friend, and represents his 
most brilliant story to date. 

***** 



■SAf EXT month’s cover story, NO MAN’S WORLD, is by Henry Kuttner, It’s a story of the 
L *1 populaces of two alien dimensions battling for supremacy, with our world the battlefield, the 
no man’s land of tomorrow. When the scientists of one dimension loose titanic forces at the deni- 
zens of the other plane, Earth becomes NO MAN’S WORLD! 

***** 



T HER five-star fantasy fiction, features and fact by favorites in the August issue of THR1LL- 
INC WONDER STORIES. And look forward to another parade of our regular exclusive 
features— IF, SCIENTIFACTS, SCIENCE QUIZ, THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY, 
SCIENCE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS, and others. 




A SPECIAL FEATURE OF INTERESTING ODDITIES 

By MORT WEISINGER 



MONEY IN THE AIR 

T HE United States has a gold mine 
in the sky ! 

Dense smoke billowing from a chim- 
ney is a sign of waste, due to improper 
and incomplete burning of fuel. Science 




has invented devices which catch fumes 
from the chimneys of industrial plants 
— and, in many cases, convert these into 
valuable by-products. 

The chimney of the U.S. Assay Of- 
fice, in Manhattan, New York City, can 
be called Uncle Sam’s gold mine in the 
sky. For out through the chimney 
seeps the smoke resulting from the re- 
fining of gold ores. This smoke, filtered, 
yields more than $10,000 worth of gold 
annually ! That’s quite a sum of money 
going up in smoke ! 

GONE WITH THE WIND 

NOW is not always white! 

About twelve years ago yellow 
snow fell on the northwest coast of 
Japan. It was a scientific mystery until 
its origin was traced to the yellow dust 
that had been whirled up from the Gobi 
Desert in Central Asia and carried in 
snow clouds to Japan. 

Black snow has been known to fall, 
too. This was no magical phenomenon, 
but was due to a violent eruption of 
Mount Etna in Sicily, where dust and 
ashes had got mixed in snow clouds. 

Similarly, rain is not always color- 
less. Yellow rain, caused by flower- 
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pollen blown by the wind up to the 
rain clouds, is a not-so-rare occurrence. 
And red rain, caused by myriads of tiny 
little red insects has been known to fall 
in France, Holland, and elsewhere. 

THE COLOR OF BLOOD 

T HE blood in your veins is not red 
? — but purple! 

The arteries in the human body car- 
ry red blood. But the veins transport 
blood that is actually purplish in color. 
The heart receives from the veins blood 
which has lost oxygen and become 
charged with carbon dioxide. There- 
fore, it is purplish. 

The heart pumps this purplish blood 
into the lungs, and, as we breathe, the 
purplish blood loses its carbon dioxide, 
gains oxygen, and becomes bright red. 

SALT OF THE EARTH 

S ALT is nature’s most contradictory 
substance ! 

It is composed of two elements, so- 
dium and chlorine. Sodium is a metal 
that burns under water. Chlorine is one 
of our deadliest gases. Yet the com- 
bination of these two elements is in- 
dispensable to animal life. 

Rock salt is almost as hard as an- 
thracite — yet it dissolves readily in 
water. Salt helps to freeze ice cream — 
yet it melts ice. Salt preserves food — 
but kills plants. And salt produces 
bleach cloth — but tans leather ! 

MEN IN BLUE 

^H/ffEN in white” is the sobriquet 
jJfM.. of our hospital surgeons — 
but they may soon be calling them 
“men in blue”! 

White is the characteristic color of 
hospital interiors, biological lab- 
oratories, uniforms of nurses, coats of 
doctors — everything is white. 




It has been definitely proved, how- 
ever, that doctors, while engaged in 
performing long operations, suiter from 
eye-strain because of the all-pervading 
white. Some hospitals have ex- 
perimentally painted their interiors 
grayish blue, and have donned their 
doctors with uniforms of a similar color. 
If the result is satisfactory, we really 
will have our “men in blue.” 



BEETLES IN BUSINESS 

N ATURALISTS require live bee- 
tles to help preserve rare skel- 
etons ! 

An army of 5,000 voracious beetles 
helps prepare exhibits for the American 
Museum of Natural History, in New 
York City. 




Since the dried flesh that adheres to 
fragile and intricate animal skeletons 
would be extremely difficult to remove 
by hand, the specimens are placed in 
a tray with the insects, imported from 
Asia and Africa. The microscopic jaws 
of the beetles soon pick the bones clean, 
and the skeletons are left in perfect 
condition. 



FLICKER MAGIC 

S CIENCE makes the wheels go 
round ! 

That’s true, in more ways than one, 
particularly when applied to the screen. 
Everyone has noticed that the spokes of 
the wheels of an automobile have al- 
ways moved too fast for a movie-cam- 
era. Thus, on the screen, the wheels 
of a moving car frequently appear to 
be moving backward. 

Science has solved the problem, and 
Hollywood now can present the real 
thing. For if a dark paint is applied 
to four groups of two spokes, equally 
spaced, and the others painted a light 
color, the photographed wheel appears 
to revolve in the correct direction. 

SHADES OF MAN 

T HE human eye can distinguish 
over 2,000,000 different colors! 



Man has the ability to denote dif- 
ferences among more than 2,000,000 col- 




ors and shades, it was reported before 
the joint annual meeting of the Inter- 
Society Council, the American Physical 
Society, and the Optical Society. 

So far only 7,044 colors and their 
shades have been tabulated, the scien- 
tists report. Our color vocabulary is 
inadequate, however, for Standard 
English dictionaries list only about 
3,400 words for these 7,000-odd shades. 

THIS INCREDIBLE WORLD 

I F a nail is driven into a young tree 
four feet from the ground, the nail 
will remain four feet from the ground, 
no matter how tall the tree grows . . . 
Somewhere in the world, on the average 
of at least once a week, people get 
bumped by an earthquake .... A fall- 
ing meteorite will strike someone in 
America about once in every 9,300 
years ! 

The chances of a couple giving birth 
to quints are 57,289,761 to 1! 

Hop vines and some honeysuckles 
twine clockwise about a pole, but morn- 
ing-glories, beans and most common 
vines always turn in the opposite direc- 
tion! . . . The oldest land surface on 
Earth is that of Australia . . . Goldenrod 
has approximately eighty species in 
America, only one in Europe ... A 
biologist found that the heart-beats in 
an active squirrel are as many as three 
hundred and fifty times a minute, but in 
hibernating ground squirrels the aver- 
age is only 17 ! 

Scientists report that if wars and 
arms races continue, the world will face 
an acute shortage of metal 100 years 
from now . . . The entire surface of a 
normal lung is equivalent in area to a 
strip of land occupied by a house 31 feet 
square . . . 

The human eye, according to latest 
computations, has some 137 million 
nerve-endings. . . . 
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TANGLED PATHS 

By RAYMOND Z. GALLUN 

Author of “Saturn’s Ringmaster,” “ Red Shards of Ceres,” etc. 




Humanity's Survivors Challenge the Elements When a 
Robber-Star From Infinity Steals the Sun! 



T WAS hot there in the gloom — 
startlingly hot. 

Eric Mundson and Lois were 
both wearing old slacks, the relics of 
many happy vacation days. Once, as 
late as fourteen months ago, in July, 
1979, Eric Mundson had been just a 
chemist, working for Consolidated 
Steel. Folks had called him slow and 
steady, then. 

But maybe it was because he had 
been slow and steady that he had been 
able to think when hell came. By 
radio, he had called a shattered popu- 
lation together, when, after a pro- 



longed reign of cosmic terror, natural 
forces had begun to recede toward the 
quiet of eternal death. 

Under Mundson’s command were 
twenty thousand human beings, per- 
haps the only survivors of the race of 
man. Coolly, they were all waiting 
for the end. Mundson had organized 
that motley mob into departments. He 
had sent out scouts to find a place like 
this — a place where the quakes were 
ended, and still where there was a 
supply of heat to tap, from new-born 
hot-springs. Heat that would prolong 
life and hope. For the sun was gone! 
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From the broken porch of the white 
brick farmhouse, to which she and her 
husband had wandered from the en- 
campment in the valley to the north, 
Lois Mundson glanced up into the 
sky. A light burned there that was 
not a star. It made her heart leap 
with wonder and surprise. But then 
she saw the small disc behind it, faint 
as moonglow on smoke, for in this 
sunless space there was so little light 
that a world could reflect. 

That disc was crossed by an irregu- 
lar, equatorial expanse of gray. It 
was Mars, swinging in an orbit per- 
haps five hundred thousand miles dis- 
tant from the new orbit of Earth. 

Eric was looking, too, at the glow- 
ing speck of radiance on the surface 
of that once-far-off neighbor planet. 

“Life on Mars,” Lois breathed 
softly. “We didn’t know before. Odd 
that we should find out now, isn’t it, 
’Ric? What do you suppose they’re 
doing there, with that light? Signal- 
ing?’’ 

Eric shook his shaggy head, burdened 
with the situation confronting them. 

“I think not,” he responded. 
“They’re probably building some- 
thing, perhaps a gigantic shelter. 
That light suggests power. They’re 
used to cold and to hardship on their 
aging world. Moreover, they probably 
weren’t shaken up as much by quakes 
as we were, since Mars, its hot interior 
cooled to a much greater depth than 
Earth’s, must have a more solid and 
stable crust. Considering everything, 
the Martians must be far better 
equipped to face the present situa- 
tion than are we. I wish them luck, 
though. It is comforting to realize 
that other intelligent creatures are 
fighting the same battle facing us.” 

Eric and Lois did not explore the 
farmhouse, whose darkened, shattered 
interior could contain only pathetic 
reminders of a peaceful time that 
would not be forgotten until the last 
individual of mankind had died, a vic- 
tim of the slow, creeping cold that 
was to be the aftermath of cosmic ca- 
lamity. 

Eric Mundson and his wife sat 
there on the broken porch-steps of the 
house, and watched that white-hot 
speck on Mars. It flickered a trifle, 



like a giant furnace suddenly gone 
dead. In their fancies it was almost 
as though the watching pair could see 
at close range a molten river shooting 
up from some gigantic mold. Rust- 
red hills aswarm with dancing shad- 
ows. And brave creatures who were 
not men, toiling like ants. . . . 

O DD how hot it was there in that 
unnatural dusk that masked the 
Earth. Almost ninety degrees, Fahr- 
enheit. Lois commented upon this in- 
congruous circumstance at last. 

“Just like a summer evening, ’Ric,” 
she said. “You can’t quite believe, 
somehow, that it’s true — that we’re be- 
yond — far beyond — the orbits of even 
Neptune and Pluto! But of course 
it’s just the residual heat left in our 
atmosphere by Freiboldt’s Star. And 
when that heat leaks away, Earth’ll be 
as cold — colder, if possible — than 
Pluto itself!” 

The story of Freiboldt’s Star! Part 
of it was written in Lois Mundson’s 
face. There were grim little lines of 
maturity around her young mouth, 
and an eternal look of half-scared puz- 
zlement in her pale eyes. Mundson’s 
rugged, angular visage, topped by tan- 
gled, reddish hair, told a bit of the 
tale, too. For his jaw looked harder 
now, and his expression was brooding 
with strain. 

But more of the story was told by 
the Earth, extending all around in the 
half-gloom. Scorched trees, dry grass. 
Great volcanic cracks opened in the 
soil. A pungent, sulphurous smell was 
in the air. And that vast encampment 
there to the north. Twenty thousand 
human beings driven from their 
homes! Diesel-powered trucks parked 
row on row, all of them battered and 
dented from journeying hundreds of 
miles along quake-ruined highways. 

Trailers and private cars and tents, 
arranged in an attempt at unwonted 
military precision. Electric lights 
burning, making the camp look like a 
country fair just at nightfall. Noises. 
People moving about. 

Most of the history of Freiboldt’s 
Star, however, was stamped in the 
heavens. The firmament was a deep, 
hard purple. At first glance, a person 
not acquainted with the meanings 
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written in that firmament, would have 
thought that there was no sun at all. 

But he would have been puzzled to 
find that the darkness was not dark 
enough for night. Then he would 
have seen a star, low in the west, and 
brighter than the others. But prob- 
ably it would not have occurred to 
him that this was Sol, Earth’s mater- 
nal sun, from whose vicinity Earth 
had been removed to a distance of 
many billions of miles. 

Off to the east he would have seen 
a second glorious star, burning with a 
white heat, but not as brilliant as Sol. 
It was the now fast receding jugger- 
naut that Johann Freiboldt had dis- 
covered long ago. Johann Freiboldt 
had died before catastrophe had come. 

And this hypothetical observer who 
did not know the facts, would have 
found more — much more — in those 
heavens, to wonder about. For many 
strange spheres were dimly visible. 
In the sad light of this region, they 
were as faint as ghosts. Perhaps the 
observer would have recognized Mars 
hanging there. Venus, misty and fea- 
tureless because of the cloudiness of 
its atmosphere, would have puzzled 
him. The old Moon he would have 
found difficult to identify, for it was 
more distant now, and its familiar 
face had turned away. 

Jupiter, poised far off, but forming 
the center of this outcast system, 
would probably not have been such a 
problem, for there was its great, fa- 
miliar Red Spot, set at one side of its 
symmetrically streaked bulk. 

Knowing Jupiter, the observer 
would have guessed that most of the 
other visible worlds were its native 
satellites. 

But still he would have wondered 
how all this strange jumble of worlds 
could have come about. Earth, Mars, 
and Venus were now evidently satel- 
lites of Jupiter, toot 

T HE answer to the riddle was 
Freiboldt’s Star. In comparison 
to other stars it was a tiny thing, a 
White Dwarf ; but its density, its 
mass, and the strength of its gravity, 
were incredible. Years ago, when it 
was still a telescopic thing far in the 
depths of space, its presence, and its 



movement — generally in the direction 
of the Solar System — had been de- 
tected. No one on Earth had worried 
then — much. 

Freiboldt’s Star was not much 
larger in volume than Terra itself. 
Moreover, its path could not be cal- 
culated with sufficient accuracy to 
cause alarm. And again, because it 
possessed no detectable attendant 
spheres, whose orbits and rates of ro- 
tation might provide the necessary 
clues, there was no way to compute 
correctly its colossal mass, or the ter- 
rific and dangerous pull of its gravity. 

Not until it was nearing the Solar 
System was fear aroused on Earth. 
Which was merciful — in a way. For, 
by the best judgment, no permanent 
means to safety was available. 

Like a white-hot dart, Freiboldt’s 
Star had shot across the paths of Sol’s 
planets. Relentlessly it had torn 
Earth and the Moon, and Mars and 
Venus from their orbits, dragging 
them with it. Jupiter, huge though 
it was, had suffered the same fate, 
yielding to the gravity of a bulk that 
was but a fraction of its own, by vol- 
ume. And its many moons had gone 
into exile with their primary. 

The tiny robber-star, however, did 
not want the worlds it had stolen. It 
moved so swiftly that there had not 
been time for them to accelerate to 
the proper speed to keep pace. And 
so, with Jupiter in control of the out- 
cast band, they had been left behind, 
in a place of gloom and encroaching 
cold, at the rim of the interstaller void. 
Sol still bound them to a vast and ec- 
centric orbit around itself, for the fin- 
gers of gravity are long; but of what 
avail or use was this feeble tie, now? 

Perhaps Lois and Eric Mundson 
pondered this question as they sat 
there on the steps of the porch of that 
deserted house. They remembfered 
the story of Freiboldt’s Star in all its 
grim detail. Heat, withering, suffo- 
cating heat, that had driven them to 
the shelter of cellars, and other pro- 
tected places. The shattering, trem- 
bling movement of Earth’s crust had 
driven them out into almost unbear- 
able open again. For such had been 
the gigantic travail of Terra’s vitals, 
twisted by alien gravity. 
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Tremendous tides had swept inland 
to a distance of five hundred miles in 
many places. Volcanoes, breaking 
out in unpredictable locations, had 
covered wide areas with hot lava and 
ash. 

Yes, these two remembered well. 
And they were still living the story, 
whose grim finish they were sure they 
saw. The science of man was far too 
feeble to cope with the ultimate prob- 
lem ahead. 

But given even transient peace and 
comfort, the brighter side of human 
nature is irrepressible. There was a 
thrill in listening to the sounds com- 
ing from the encampment. Rollick- 
ing music to mingle with the lowing 
of cattle that had been saved from an- 
nihilation, and had been brought hun- 
dreds of miles to take part in the last 
courageous stand. Children yelling 
gleefully. Adults, too. 

“Old Basil Armstrong is working 
on his accordion again,” Eric Mund- 
son chuckled. 

“And Eddie Barnes and his gang 
are playing baseball,” Lois offered in 
return. She paused for a moment; 
then, half in pity and half in intense 
admiration for the small, tow-headed 
roughneck of twelve, she added 
softly: “Poor kid!” 

T HE brilliant, discless star that 
was Sol, sank into the west, be- 
hind mackerel clouds no different 
from those of old, and disappeared be- 
neath the horizon. Freiboldt’s jug- 
gernaut was occulted, or eclipsed, be- 
hind Jupiter. All of a sudden the sky 
was not deep purple any more, but 
hard, ebony-black. Abruptly, the 
stars were as sharp and glittering as 
the dagger-points of fiends. 

In the thick darkness the scattered 
worlds seemed brighter, and less 
ghostly, than before. The grandeur 
of the view was magnificent, but in 
every detail of it was stamped the 
mark of inexorable finality. Against 
this impression, that light on Mars, 
expressing brave and determined, yet 
feeble, effort, was but a contrast that 
emphasized the stern, pitiless beauty 
that was here. 

The sounds from the encampment 
faded away to hushed and pregnant 



stillness — the stillness of living souls 
reminded of harsh truth. There was 
no sound except the sleepy hiss of the 
hot-springs, nearby. 

Out of the stark blackness of the 
night, which seemed to foreshadow 
the empty eternity of extinction to 
come, a faint breeze began to rustle, 
as if to say farewell to things that 
were gone forever. 

Lois pinched her husband’s arm. 

“Let’s beat it, ’Ric,” she said in a 
tone that was hurried and unsteady. 

All sense of youthfulness was 
drained out of Eric Mundson. He 
felt old and tired and afraid. But in 
that feeling there was somehow some- 
thing that gave him a determination 
that would endure as long as there 
was breath within him. 

He returned with Lois to the en- 
campment. Electric lights burned in 
festooning strings. Eric and his wife 
approached the power truck, where a 
generator hummed, and where an old 
man named Basil Armstrong sat, his 
accordion held mute in his hands. 

“Time’s up, Basil,” Eric said, the 
softness of his voice, like velvet, hid- 
ing the heavy burden of his responsi- 
bility. “Everybody’s got to sleep now. 
For in six hours we start work!” 

Basil moved a switch, and a siren 
hooted briefly. Curfew. 

D URING the next two weeks, that 
strange warmth of the weather 
persisted, like a kind of Indian Sum- 
mer. From that small, alien star, 
Earth had absorbed much heat ; and in 
the vacuum of space, leakage, which 
can occur by radiation alone, is slow. 

Mundson’s community toiled like 
demons, entrenching themselves 
against the breakdown of nature. 
Shovels were plied. Mechanical ex- 
cavators, carried by some of the 
trucks, were put into service. Close 
to the hot-springs, great, rectangular 
pits were dug, and roofed over with 
the trunks and branches of trees, then 
to be covered with a deep layer of in- 
sulating soil. 

Tunnels were made, connecting the 
habitations thus constructed. Their 
interiors were floored and walled with 
wood, and furnished with various 
common necessities and comforts col- 
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lected from the neighboring ruined 
villages. 

Ventilating and heating equipment 
was built. An electric lighting sys- 
tem was improvised, the turbines to 
turn the dynamos being driven by the 
high-pressure, volcanic steam, tapped 
from the hot-springs. The corrosive 
acids this steam contained could not 
injure the turbines, for their interiors 
were coated with a protective glaze, 
as were the interiors of the pipes of 
the heating system. Most of this in- 
tricate preparation was designed and 
planned by old Basil Armstrong, the 
chief engineer. 

Foraging parties went out with 
trucks, to collect food from the vil- 
lages and cities which dotted the 
countryside. The various domestic 
animals, which had been brought in 
heavy lorries from various localities, 
had to be taken care of, too. Under- 
ground habitations, fundamentally 
similar to those intended for human 
occupation, had to be built for them. 
Feed was procured from a great, 
wrecked grain elevator, twenty miles 
away. 

For two weeks the weather was 
good. Then, for two weeks more, it 
was unsettled and chilly. The initial 
work of preparation was almost fin- 
ished, when out of the twilight sky 
came the rain and the wind. Then 
sleet. Then snow — a blinding bliz- 
zard — the writhing death-throes of an 
atmosphere. 

A month it lasted. Then the tomb- 
like darkness lifted, and the air was 
brittle clear. The temperature hov- 
ered at 120 degrees below zero, Fahr- 
enheit. From this point it dropped 
gradually, retarded in its descent per- 
haps by the heat liberated by the 
freezing, salty oceans. 

Out into the white stillness of the 
pre-mortal coma of a world — of the 
beginning of moveless eternity — hu- 
man beings ventured. They were clad 
in thick, electrically heated clothing, 
breathing air warmed by the energy 
of dry-cell batteries, coursing through 
fine wires of high resistance. 

Shut in for so long, these humans 
looked around them with wondering 
eyes, protected by thick goggles. 
They saw a desert of undulating 



white. Trees were buried almost to 
their tops in drifts of brittle snow. 

For a minute everyone stood mute 
and motionless with a kind of strained 
awe. Then old Basil Armstrong 
spoke, his reedy voice coming 
scratchy and blurred from behind the 
mask that shielded his face. 

“There’s still life in those trees, 
down in their roots,” he said. “That 
life is fightin’, to keep on being alive 
— like us.” 

Maybe, after he had spoken, old 
Basil regretted his words a trifle ; for 
in them there was a pathos that might 
be detrimental to the courage that was 
so badly needed now. 

O N Mars, still in view, but in a dif- 
ferent position than before, that 
light of mystery had vanished. Or 
had it merely turned, with the rota- 
tion of the planet, being hidden from 
view on the now-invisible hemi- 
sphere? 

“No,” Lois Mundson commented 
quietly, answering the question that 
was asked back and forth, among the 
several hundred people who had ven- 
tured out of the underground bur- 
rows. Her arm pointed up toward the 
dim opal of that other planet, where 
other intelligences were battling ex- 
tinction too. “See!” she said, indicat- 
ing the grey wedgelike marking near 
the center of the vague disc. “That’s 
Syrtis Major — a kind of semi-arid re- 
gion of Mars. I remember now. The 
light was in Syrtis Major. The hot 
metal, or whatever it was that caused 
the light, has cooled.” 

But there was no time to spare in 
pondering the enigma of harsh ro- 
mance which lay there across space. 
More food had to be found if possible. 

For this purpose, covered sledges 
had been constructed, each of them 
equipped with a motor, taken from a 
truck, and with a propeller, carved 
from wood. One by one these vehi- 
cles, which had been built during the 
blizzard, were hoisted out of the 
steaming exits of the underground 
city. 

Their sturdy engines, insulated 
against the cold, roared defiant songs 
of power, as, amid gusts of snow, 
hurled backward by the blasts from 
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their spinning propellers, the sledges 
skimmed away in scattered directions 
into the frigid gloom. 

Eric Mundson, together with his 
wife and a youth named Ferris, 
manned one of the sledges. They 
struck off for a little city some thirty 
miles away. Richfield, it had once 
been called. But before their arrival 
there, something appeared to distract 
them from their objective. 

Ferris was the first to glimpse it, as 
the power-sled rushed and bounded 
along. Off to the right was a black 
hollow in the snow, from which white 
vapor arose. Was it just a small hot- 
spring? Or was it something else? 
Five minutes could be spared for in- 
vestigation. 

But those five minutes became two 
hours. Two hours which encom- 
passed in succession, fear, awe, hope, 
disappointment, and intense puzzle- 
ment. 

That pit there in the snow, and in 
the ground beneath it, was the ironic 
finish of magnificent courage, behind 
which lay mystery on mystery. A cyl- 
inder, a projectile, broken and bent. 
It had evidently been turned on a gi- 
gantic lathe of some kind, for it was 
marked with circular tool-scorings, 
whose roughness gave evidence of 
feverish haste. And the fact that the 
cylinder was broken, perhaps gave evi- 
dence of haste too, and of an inade- 
quate mastery of the problems of in- 
terplanetary flight. 

They saw red blood on ice that had 
recently been snow, melted by the heat 
of impact. Red flesh clinging in small 
bits to the jagged edges of torn metal. 
Smashed, fantastic corpses. Only one 
of the beings that had arrived thus on 
Earth, had been able, actually, to 
creep from the projectile. 

He was difficult to see there in the 
gloom, and in the shadow of the cyl- 
inder. Warily, their bodies acrawl 
with the goose-pimples of revulsion, 
the three who had come in the power- 
sled edged closer to the thing that, 
like themselves, must have a soul and 
a purpose. 

T HEY saw his clothing first — part 
metal, part thick fabric possibly 
made from some unknown vegetable 



fibre. But the cloth was torn in many 
places, exposing the weird form be- 
neath. It was oval, and was covered 
with a white, chalky exoskeleton. 
From it a pair of similarly armored 
arms projected, both of them equipped 
with claws, and with spatulate, fleshy 
fingers, the latter probably intended 
for feeling. The four legs of this 
creature might have supported him in 
walking position on a world of lesser 
gravity, but not here on Earth. 

His body broken during the inade- 
quately controlled landing, this 
strange immigrant was near to death. 
His cracked shell dripped blood. His 
padded, metal - braced limbs were 
frozen. But he still panted heavily, 
breathing. 

Over the vents of his respiratory 
organs, which seemed to resemble 
somewhat the spiracles of an insect, 
little round boxes were fastened, their 
purpose doubtless being to warm and 
filter and reduce the pressure of the 
air. His multicelled eyes blazed sul- 
lenly through a transparent hood, 
watching with intent suspicion, the 
humans so near to him, 

“A Martian!” Lois whispered husk- 
ily at last. 

Young Ferris nodded. 

‘‘Guess so,” he commented. ‘‘Here’s 
part of your answer to the light on 
Mars, I think. They were making 
something there in Syrtis Major to 
hurl projectiles to Earth.” 

Eric Mundson did not speak, but a 
sudden idea seemed to take possession 
of him. He bent down beside the torn 
opening in the flank of the cylinder, 
where the crushed forms of other 
Martians had been spewed, and peered 
within. Then he crept through the 
hole. His companions followed him. 

There they remained for a long 
time, searching through the wreckage 
that cluttered that bizarre interior. 
Metal. Glass. Strange instruments. 
A supply of liquefied hydrogen and 
oxygen to feed the speed-checking 
rockets at the nose of the projectile. 

Eric Mundson shrugged at last in 
disappointment. 

‘‘Nothing doing,” he said. “But it 
wasn’t unreasonable to hope that 
there’d be knowledge in this cylinder 
that we could convert over to our own 
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use. Somehow I’m always thinking of 
atomic energy. That might save our 
necks, if we had it. But there isn’t 
any atomic energy involved in the 
working of this thing. Unless it was 
in the apparatus that threw the cyl- 
inder from Mars. There’s not much 
chance of that, though, since if the 
Martians had power of that sort, they 
would have used it in place of oxy- 
hydrogen energy, to slow up their 
space car.” 

Out in the open once more, Eric 
Mundson and his companions stood 
before the weird visitor, who was 
breathing his last. Since they could 
imagine his fear of them, they did not 
try to touch him. That would have 
been unkind, and could have accom- 
plished no good. 

Lois looked into the being’s big, 
jewel-like eyes, which still smoul- 
dered defiance. 

“Why did you come to Earth, crea- 
ture?” she asked gently. “Certainly, 
none of your people could be any bet- 
ter off here ! Earth’s problem is exr 1 
actly as bad as that of Mars. Besides) 
everything here is different from 
what you’re used to. The air. The 
gravity. Evidently you haven’t the 
science to enable you to stay alive 
here. So, I’m inclined to believe that 
the building of — whatever it is in 
Syrtis Major — was a kind of last, wild 
gesture, as was your coming to Earth. 
You and your people must have been 
pressed awfully hard, to attempt so 
much. And we thought that you Mar- 
tians were better off than ourselves!” 

OIS had voiced the greatest enig- 
ma of all. But both her husband 
and Ferris had felt the presence of 
that enigma, before she had spoken. 

The Martian, however, could 
neither understand, nor offer any an- 
swer ; though somewhere, locked 
within his grotesque carcass, must be 
the explanation for the riddle. Pres- 
ently he began to tremble. The trem- 
bling ceased in a convulsive jerk. His 
life was gone. But his eyes stared on, 
holding crystallized in their gleaming 
depths, something hard and fine that 
deserved to endure for eternity. 

The mystery of the Martian’s jour- 
ney to Earth throbbed in the pulses of 



the two men and the woman who stood 
reverently before him. It ached in the 
sadness of the white landscape all 
about; and it was stamped in the dead- 
ly cold of the air and the purple sky. 
Little snowflakes, blown from the 
neighboring drifts by the faint breeze, 
seemed to caress his stiffening form. 
The bright speck of Sol, the sun that 
had become as star, was reflected from 
the broken flank of the cylinder that 
had brought him here. 

Suddenly a light burned on Mars — 
in Syrtis Major again. But it was a 
different kind of light than before— 
a long, gaseous plume, heated to in- 
candescence. With seeming slowness 
it jetted out from the planet. Then 
it began to fade. 

“You see?” Lois questioned. “What 
do you suppose the thing is? A kind 
v of big gun?” 

“Something like that,” Mundson an- 
swered. “Though it can’t be, quite, 
either. If any living creature were 
put into a projectile, and fired from 
what we ordinarily think of as a gun. 
that creature would be killed instantly 
by the suddenness of acceleration. 
No, that apparatus in Syrtis Major 
must be something a little different — 
perhaps a long tube, sunk into the 
ground, where explosives are deto- 
nated in successive and gradually 
larger charges, to build up the speed 
of the projectile slowly.” 

“Projectiles,” Ferris mused softly. 
“One here, right in front of us, and 
another coming. Who knows how 
many arrived during the blizzard, and 
were buried beneath the snow? Who 
knows how many are still to be fired? 
Poor, crazy devils from Mars!” 

The diesel of the power-sled idled 
and sputtered impatiently. Ferris and 
the Mundsons clambered aboard, and 
hastened on toward Richfield : for de- 
manding necessity could not be for- 
gotten even at this time of strange dis- 
covery. 

But when these three returned to 
the vicinity of the cylinder, their sled 
loaded with food supplies which they 
had dug from beneath the drifts that 
covered Richfield, they stopped to 
gather Martian instruments and appa- 
ratus, and to load the frozen corpse of 
the weird visitor onto their vehicle. 
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Then, as the gloomy day waned, they 
proceeded back to their underground 
city. 

Old Basil Armstrong, who had com- 
manded the crew of a sled that had 
gone in another direction, had' arrived 
before them. In the small office room, 
constructed in one of the great cham- 
bers of the city for Eric Mundson, the 
leader, the two men conversed in 
quiet, excited tones. In a box on the 
floor lay the dead Martian. 

“All day I been wondering what 
those animals were like,” the aged en- 
gineer commented in his thin voice. 
“You see, my sled party found two 
other cylinders. They were all 
burned. Sparks from hittin’ the 
ground so hard, I guess, and the 
rocket fuel inside. So you couldn’t 
tell much. The fourth cylinder, which 
Corbin and his sled party located, was 
just a lump of balled-up metal. Those 
Martians don’t seem to give a damn, 
though. That gun contraption on 
their planet spit fire a dozen times to- 
day, and in the afternoon I saw some- 
thing like a big meteor fall, far off.” 

RIC MUNDSON nodded. 

“They must be aiming for this 
area, knowing by telescopic observa- 
tion that it isn’t broken up as much by 
volcanoes as other areas,” he said, 
“But don’t you see, Basil, what their 
persistence, in the face of certain de- 
struction, suggests? Unless I guess 
wrong, Earth is somehow— in a man- 
ner which we know nothing of — a 
place of refuge, of possible survival! 
This seems to be a time for blind faith, 
Basil. We’ve just got to hope and 
wait — without wondering too much.” 

That night the many chambers of 
that crude, buried city, echoed with 
music and rejoicing — rejoicing based 
on a surmise whose substance could 
not even be vaguely glimpsed. But 
when calamity comes, optimism can be 
reborn in human hearts with no more 
than a Will-o’-the-Wisp to give it be- 
ing. 

So these survivors made merry. An 
ancient phonograph was given a 
chance to exercise its rusty throat, 
providing scratchy music for dancing. 

An impromptu amateur program, corn- 
posed of many humorous stunts, was 



concocted. Eddie Barnes exhibited- 
his pet mouse, Oscar, whom he had 
captured in a store room. Other kids 
also had pets of various kinds to show, 
ranging from bumble bees, flies, and 
cockroaches, to rats and gophers. 

There were even several small birds 
in the collection, these creatures hav- 
ing forgotten their usual fear of man 
in the face of disaster that was beyond 
their experience. Like the animals 
and the insects, they had sought 
refuge in the habitations of human- 
kind. 

After two hours, because of the du- 
ties of the morrow, and the need for 
rest, the party was broken up. Men, 
women, and children filed to their 
separate dormitories. 

And just about as they were doing 
so, another cylinder from Mars landed 
a hundred miles away. It was not 
damaged quite as much as those which 
had arrived before it. Three of its oc- 
cupants still lived after the crash, for 
luck had favored them. But then, 
through small punctures in the projec- 
tile’s impact-flattened side, cold 
Earth-air began to hiss. 

Even Mars, in the old times of nor- 
malcy, had never experienced quite 
such a low temperature. And the 
pressure and gravity were deadly, 
Hope— if hope it was, and not mad- 
ness — began to fade in great, gleaming 
orbs that saw now the absolute cer- 
tainty of defeat. 

For three days more the sky was 
clear, and Mundson’s band was able to 
continue its quest for food. Then, 
with the abruptness of a falling ham- 
mer, the wind began to whistle, Off 
in the gloom to the west was a writh- 
ing, bluish-white pall, A new bliz- 
zard — a blizzard of frozen air. 

Faces paled at sight of it. Lips 
parted in awe. Minds had imagined 
the approach of that blizzard often; 
and now here it was — a fact at last, 
vivid and real, with only the shadow 
of a nameless promise behind it, to 
make it seem less horrible. — less like 
the final, Apocalyptic monster who 
changed warm blood to rigid ice, and 
stopped all life. 

But at last, as days dragged into 
weeks, without a sign to give that 
promise substance, optimism began to 
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wane. Silence fell in the tunnels and 
chambers of the city of the survivors. 
Generators hummed. From the venti- 
lator system, mingling with the whir 
of fans, came a soft hiss — the hiss of 
congealed oxygen and nitrogen being 
converted again into gas by the 
warmth from myriad small steam 
pipes. 

A few people wept quietly. Now and 
then someone screamed in the throes 
of hysteria. Food supplies grew less 
and less. Even the hot-springs be- 
trayed a gradual decrease of heat, as 
growing cold bit deeper into their 
warm entrails. 

1 7IVE weeks like that, until minds 
' were dull with brooding, an- 
guished boredom, and hope became 
passive unbelief. The reassurance of 
the mighty efforts of the Martians 
was a stupid mockery now. How 
could men expect to fathom the pur- 
poses of other-world minds, and corre- 
late them with their own faint and 
wild objectives? Stupid even to try. 

Eric and Lois Mundson sat alone 
and talked about old times. Summer 
suns and winds. Canoeing. Skating 
in the winter. They’d had a cottage 
at a place called Pine Lake. There 
had been a stove at the cottage — a fun- 
ny old-fashioned stove with a nickel- 
plated lion on its footrest. . . . 

Often Basil Armstrong came in to 
talk, too. And young Ferris. And 
others, among them Eddie Barnes, the 
kid. Eddie’s nerve held up like iron. 
He was always welcome. 

But at the time of his most memor- 
able appearance, he looked glum and 
down. His small face was haggard, 
and his eyes betrayed the fact that he 
hadn’t been sleeping well. His grin 
was crooked and apologetic. He stood 
on one foot and then on the other, dis- 
tractedly. But he still had a lot to 
say, Oscar, sleek and fat, and tamed 
now, clung to his shoulder, and nosed 
about inquisitively. 

“Wish I was as dumb as this old 
mouse of mine,” Eddie declared sadly. 
“Oscar’s happy because he don’t know 
what’s coming. He don’t know we’re 
done for. Say, can’t you two quit 
playin’ chess for a while, and come 
out and play ping-pong with me? It’s 



doggone quiet around this place. And 
the ventilator is goin’ haywire, folks. 
It’s makin’ a funny noise, and there’s 
water running out of it. I just no- 
ticed — Say, what’re you two looking 
so surprised about?” 

Eddie was scratching his head in 
puzzlement, but Eric and Lois were 
victims of more thrilling emotions. 

“Real water, Eddie?” Lois de- 
manded, rising from her chair. 

“Well,” the kid returned, “it looked 
like water. And I touched it, and it 
wasn’t ’specially cold. And it couldn’t 
be liquid air, because you said once 
that liquid air couldn’t get past the 
hot steam pipes without being gasified 
again. Anyway, there’s quite a lot of 
the stuff — a big puddle in the venti- 
lator room. I guess nobody has seen 
it yet except me. So I came to tell 
you, because it got me kinda worried. 
Maybe we ought to rig up some kind 
of a machine to pump it out, eh?” 

Eddie’s words were enough to put 
the Mundsons into a mood for swift, 
feverish action. Rudely they rushed 
past him, leaving him confused and 
dazed. 

“Heck!” he muttered. 

Five minutes later a message was 
spreading, from mouth to mouth, and 
from chamber to chamber, throughout 
the underground city. Water? Was 
water up there on the surface, in that 
cold? Was it possible? And if so, 
did this new development hold a fa- 
vorable meaning, or just a new and un- 
foreseen threat? 

The great wooden door, heavily 
insulated, that sealed one exit, was 
opened cautiously. A ton or more of 
icy water entered with a gurgling 
rush. But there was light too, up 
there on the surface — blazing light, a 
trifle different from normal sunshine, 
but of the same general character. 

No one could have described in 
words all the tense confused drama of 
that moment. People rushed up the 
broad ramp of the exit, some of them 
fearfully silent, some of them shout- 
ing jumbled words of relief. They 
were like wild animals released from 
captivity in an unknown land. 

“A sun!” a young man yelled hys- 
terically. “A big, hot sun!” 

( Continued on page 128 ) 
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Dr, Sarconi 

CHAPTER I 
Strange Attack 



Every man has his double 
—but there were several 
living replicas of Doctor 
Shallcross, and he found 
no 



Y OUNG Dr. Shallcross stepped out of 
the gyro and crossed the public land- 
ing stage. He turned into the aerial 
catwalk that arched through the midnight 
darkness to the building block where he 
lived. 

He walked slowly, lost in a warm dream. 
By a miracle of nature his mind was three 
miles away, with a certain lovely blond girl 
named Diana. Tomorrow morning at eleven 
that girl was to become his wife. At last! 

At the top of the incline he edged to the 
right and leaned over the guard rail. In his 
ears sounded the subdued pulse of the might- 
iest city in the world. A thousand colored 
lights winked jovially up at him from the 
dark arterial cleft below. 

Waiting in the shadows at the far end of 
the catwalk stood a tall figure, shrouded in 
a long, dark cloak. Beneath the brim of a 
black hat pulled well down, a pair of dark 
eyes, hard and glittering, held on the dream- 
ing Shallcross like a magnet. For several 
minutes the man waited, watching. Then he 
moved silently in his direction. 

“You’re Doctor Richard Shallcross?” the 
stranger asked in a bold, incisive voice. 

“I am,” was the startled answer. 

“I’ve been waiting here for you. I have 
urgent need of your services.” 

“Who the devil are you, anyway?” asked 
Shallcross, a little angry at the sudden in- 
trusion. 

“Perhaps you know?” the man suggested, 
turning to allow the light of the bridge lamp 
to fall on his face. 

Shallcross scanned him rapidly. He was 
about forty-five, tall and thin, with a large 
head and an aquiline nose. Decision and 
will were obvious in the firm thin lips. The 
dark, deep-set eyes glittered with facile in- 
telligence. Clearly this was no ordinary 
man. But he did not recognize him. 

“I don’t think I do,” Shallcross answered. 
“I was counting on that,” the man said. 
“Shallcross, I can’t tell you who I am. Even 
if I did tell you, you’d probably not believe 
me. I’m a scientist, or more accurately an 
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inventor. My name is world famous. That 
will have to be enough for you.” 

Shallcross shrugged his shoulders, but he 
was curious. 

“What’s the matter with you?” he asked. 
“You are thoroughly familiar with the 
de Vries freezing technique?” 

S HALLCROSS nodded laconically. 

Every thing about this approach was so 
queer that he thought it better to listen in 
silence. 

“That’s what I need you for,” he enunci- 
ated clearly and rapidly. “I am engaged in a 
new and very promising line of biological re- 
search. I have reached a point where it is 
necessary for me to perform the de Vries 
technique. My subject is willing. He is 
quite healthy. No curing of any kind is to 
be attempted. The freezing is just one part 
of an elaborate experiment whose nature 
must remain a secret 

“For the moment, the subject is in the 
hypo-death state. I naturally require the at- 
tendance of a physician to make the cardiac 
injection which will bring him back. That’s 
all there is. The risk, as you know, is negli- 
gible. I want you right away. And Fm pre- 
pared to pay you a very high fee — not so 
much for your services, which will be min- 
imal, but for keeping your mouth shut.” 
“Where’s your place?” asked Shallcross, 
after a moment. 

“Ten minutes away, by plane.” 

“My fee?” 

For answer the stranger promptly handed 
him a banknote from his wallet. Shallcross’ 
eyes popped at the amount. 

“AH right,” he said. “Do you have every- 
thing we’ll need?” 

“Everything,” was the curt answer. “My 
gyro is over there. Let’s get started.” 
Shallcross entered first and sat in the 
rear. The stranger took the pilot’s seat, 
closed the door, and turned. 

“A little light,” he said, smiling strangely, 
and turned a switch. 

The light came on — but the world for 
Shallcross went dark. He slumped back in 
his seat, unconscious. 

The stranger’s eyes glittered, and he set 
the gyro in a steep climb. Twenty minutes 
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later he carried the young physician, still 
unconscious, into his elaborately equipped 
laboratory. 

D R. SHALLCROSS awoke in his own 
apartment, lying fully clothed on the 
sofa in the living room. The morning sun, 
reflected from the side of a chromium ash- 
tray, was a brilliant point in his eyes. He 
felt horrible. He sat up and looked stupidly 
around, entirely without memory of what 
had happened the night before. He was 
merely surprised at finding he had been 
sleeping there in his clothes. 

Just in front of him, next to the ashtray, 
lay a tiny white box. The wedding ring! 
He remembered that this was the day he was 
to be married. But that moment he was in 
no marrying mood. 

It was some time before he noticed that 
the box was resting on a piece of his writ- 
ing paper. With an effort of will he reached 
out and took it. A large banknote, the one 
given him by the stranger, dropped out. 
And then memory came back with a rush. 
The gaunt, hard stranger. His passing out 
in the gyro. What had happened? 

He opened the paper. As if in answer, he 
found a penciled note. 

“You fainted,” he read in large, square 
characters. “So I took you home and got 
another physician. The experiment was a 
success.” There was no signature. 

He threw the paper away from him. He 
was ashamed. 

He sat there a moment, remembering. But 
his head felt as if it was coming off. A 
shower was what he needed more than any- 
thing else. On wobbly legs he got up, un- 
dressed, shaved, brushed his teeth, and 
stepped under the shower. 

It was not until he felt the shock of the 
cold water that he was struck by a very 
peculiar circumstance. Why had he re- 
mained unconscious so long? It had been 
a little after midnight when he stepped into 
the gyro, and his clock now said nine. 
Healthy people do not faint for nine-hour 
periods. 

This worried him as he toweled himself 
and dressed. He had never fainted before 
in his life, and he still felt pretty bad. There 
was something the matter with his chest. 
He found it difficult to take a full breath. 
He decided to run up and see his friend Bur- 
ton, an interne at Schuyler. 

In a few minutes, he was on the first of 
the wide catwalks which arched from build- 
ing to building in the direction of the hos- 
pital, several blocks away. 

Below and all around him the city 
was stirring to meet another late-fall day. 
Aloft in every direction spun the busy heli- 
copter buses, still carrying workers to the 
downtown business centers. Far up in the 
sky, but out of sight, he heard the faint 
cough of a mail rocket, probably at the start 
of the long two-hour run to Europe. But he 
noted little of this. He still felt doped and 
physically exhausted. 

He himself had been an interne at Schuy- 
ler, so he knew which entrance to go down. 
He passed unchallenged into the maternity 
ward, where his friend was on duty. Bur- 
ton, he was told, was busy with a patient, 
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and a nurse suggested that he wait in one 
of the small ward labs. He did his waiting 
lying on an operating table, and when Bur- 
ton came in he was asleep. 

Gently Burton shook him awake. When 
he sat up groggily, they shook hands in 
silence, wordlessly glad just to see each 
other. 

“Bob,” he explained, “I’ve just dropped 
in. I’d like you to look me over.” 

“What’s the matter, Dick? You look 
pretty fit.” 

“I don’t feel fit.” Shallcross smiled, re- 
moving his upper clothes. “Just plain rot- 
ten. Funny feeling in my chest. Can’t get 
a full breath.” 

Burton laughed. “Shucks, I know those 
symptoms. Y ou’re just scared of that 

preacher man!” 

He asked questions, prodded him, 
thumped him, took his blood pressure, used 
his stethoscope. When he finished, he stood 
back and looked at Shallcross with amuse- 
ment. 

“You haven’t beers pushing around a cop?” 
he asked. 

“Oh come, Bob, be serious,” Shallcross 
pleaded. 

“I am,” was the answer. “You’ve had a 
nice stiff jolt from a paralyzing ray.” 

Shallcross started. 

“What’s that?” Burton demanded, point- 
ing accusingly to his chest. “Were you 
scratching fleas, or did you get a poke 
there ?” 

Shallcross looked. On his chest, just over 
the heart, was a small area slightly tinged 
with pink. In its center, exactly between 
two ribs, there was a small fresh scab. 

H E paled, then grew angry. The scab 
was the typical one from the de Vries 
injection, and the pinkness evidently was the 
irritation caused by an attempt to wash off 
the yellow stain left by the iodine. With- 
out question the stranger had made him the 
subject of his experiment! 

He got away from the grinning interne 
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as soon as he could throw on his clothes. 
He fled to a quiet corner of the roof. There 
he racked his brain framing questions for 
which he found no answers. 

Who could the man be? What could be 
the nature of his experiment? Was it so 
dangerous that he had had to kidnap a sub- 
ject by using the illegal paralyzing ray? 
That was a major crime, and if found the 
man could be sent to the lethal chamber. 
Perhaps he was a criminal, even an outlaw. 
Judging from the size of his fee, he had 
money to throw away. 

Why did the man show his face? Why 
ask his services? Why even mention the 
de Vries technique? He could safer and 
more easily have rayed him in the shadows 
and just carried him off. That was the 
strangest part. 

Was he a ruthless and half mad experi- 
menter? 

Shallcross could not guess. He was free 
and not hurt, thank heaven for that. The 
effects of a paralyzing ray passed off in a 
few hours. It was unlikely that any dam- 
age had been done — except that he was 
about to be married, and he felt absolutely 
rotten. 

Which reminded him that he ought to 
look at his watch. It was twelve-thirty. 
He was already an hour and a half late for 
the ceremony! 

He grabbed an uptown gyro. He would 
decide later about searching for the experi- 
menter or going to the police. He wouldn’t 
tell Diana now. It wouldn’t be fair to spoil 
her day. 

He had to smile. As if her day wasn’t 
already spoiled! The minister would be 
gone. Without actually telling her, what in 
the devil could he give her for excuse? 

CHAPTER II 

Capture 

A T the nearest gyro stop, he took an ex- 
press lift to the street level and hopped 
into a cab. He quickly reached Diana’s 
place and shot the elevator up to her floor. 
Still undecided what to say, he rang her bell. 

There was no response. He rang again, 
and again. At last he heard someone com- 
ing, and then Diana stood in the doorway, 
tall, slender, and lovely. But what was the 
matter with her? 

She backed away from him, white as a 
sheet, eyes distended with fear. 

“Diana, what’s the matter — ” he began, 
following her in. 

But at his words she screamed and fainted 
dead away! Astounded, he tried to revive 
her. He saw she had been weeping. But 
she wasn’t the fainting kind. It couldn’t be 
because he was late. 

When she came to and saw him, she 
trembled so violently that he feared she 
would go off again. Tenderly he tried to re- 
assure her. 

“Diana, it’s only Richard. Don’t be afraid 
of me. What’s the matter? I’m not a ghost. 
I’m only your Richard, come to marry you.” 
Tentatively, trembling, she reached out a 
hand and touched his face. 

• “Oh, Richard!” she cried, locking herself 



fiercely in his arms. “I thought you were 
dead. I was sure you were dead! I saw 
you! It was you. You lay in the morgue, 
your head crushed in.” 

Tenderly he soothed her. He was not in 
any morgue, but right there, full of life. He 
was the one and only Richard, come to 
marry her. Gradually he learned what had 
happened. 

She had been waiting expectantly with the 
minister and several friends. When eleven 
o’clock came and he had not arrived, there 
was general joking at her expense, but no 
anxiety. Only toward eleven-thirty had she 
begun to worry. And then a telephone call 
smashed her life. 

It was from the General Hospital. The 
body of a young man lay there, dead. He 
had been seen stumbling out of an alleyway 
at 239th Street near the Hudson. He had 
collapsed at the curb and died on the way 
to the hospital. Examination showed that 
his head and shoulder were crushed, as if 
from a fall or blow. Hers was the only ad- 
dress in his pocket. 

“They tried to hold me, but I got away 
and went up to see you — him. He was just 
like you, Dick. He — he really seemed to be 
you. He wore that ring on your finger. He 
had the same wallet. I’ve seen them a hun- 
dred times! And — and they brought me back 
here!” 

W HEN she finished, Shallcross’ insides 
were creeping. This clearly had some 
connection with the other mystery! What 
could it be? 

He had to see that body, at once. He told 
Diana so. But in her overwhelming relief, 
she refused absolutely to be separated from 
him and insisted on going along. 

At the hospital an indifferent attendant 
escorted them to the body, lifted back the 
sheet from the head, and stood by. Shall- 
cross was prepared for a resemblance, but 
the sight of the man’s face was a major 
shock. 

It was he! Nobody else could have had 
that scar under the chin, his brown hair, his 
nose, his ears! 

“Your twin brother?” the attendant asked, 
stirred into sympathy. 

Shallcross nodded without thinking why. 
“May I see his things?” he mumbled. 
The orderly took them to a small drawer 
where the corpse’s belongings were kept. 
The clothes were exactly like the ones Shall- 
cross had worn last night. And everything 
taken from the pockets were exact duplicates 
of the things at that moment in his own 
pockets ! 

He looked in the wallet. In the back com- 
partment was a banknote just like the one 
given him last night by the stranger. He 
took from his own wallet the banknote he 
had found that morning on his table. They 
were identical — in amount, in their creases, 
even in their numbers! 

With an unsteady hand, afraid of what he 
knew he would find, he pulled the sheet 
down over the man’s chest. There, right 
over the heart was a circular yellow area. 
And in the middle of it, exactly between two 
ribs, was a small, fresh scab. . , . 

He mumbled something incoherent and 
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hauled Diana away from the place. 

Later, still trembling, he found himself 
sitting with her in a secluded corner of a 
public terrace, Diana was tending him anx- 
iously, making him drink brandy, lighting 
cigarettes for him. Suddenly his arms were 
around her, and the lines of worry relaxed 
around his eyes. 

He told Diana the story of the preceding 
night, and what he had learned at the hos- 
pital, He showed her the scab on his own 
chest. He assured her that he had no twin 
brother. They speculated fruitlessly, and 
gradually they became more themselves. 

D IANA, almost morbidly anxious, was 
not going to let him out of her sight. 
She insisted that they get married right 
away — she had the license at her place. 

They got it and found a minister who per- 
formed the ceremony. Shallcross had left 
the ring at home, but he made a substitute 
from one of Diana’s wire bobby-pins, cur- 
ving it around her finger and gently twist- 
ing it tight. Diana would not have traded 
it for any other in the world. 

They had arranged to leave on a brief 
honeymoon that afternoon, but now that 
could not be. They still showed the emo- 
tional strain of the day, and fantastic ex- 
planations kept intruding in the young phy- 
sician’s head. Tomorrow, when he felt bet- 
ter, he would go to the police. 

After dinner he took Diana to his home. 
At the door he stopped, kissed her, picked 
her up, and in the orthodox manner carried 
her over the threshold. But then he stopped 
short, and let her slip to her feet 
Before him, waiting for him, was the ex- 
perimenter. Shallcross looked from the ex- 
perimenter to the man with him. He re- 
coiled in shock. There were two experi- 
menters — identical in face, build, clothing! 

They advanced on him, each with the same 
expression of icy malevolence. In the hand 
of one a ray projector winked green. 

They grabbed Shallcross and Diana, 
crowded them out of the door and up the 
short flight of stairs to the roof. Half con- 
scious and half paralyzed, they could not 
resist. 

The two shoved them into a waiting gyro 
and were off. Artificial fog rose within the 
compartment. A little later, able to move 
again, Richard and Diana felt themselves 
taken out of the gyro and into a dark cham- 
ber. They were carried down a lift, out 
through a dim passageway, and into a plain, 
barely furnished room. 

One of their abductors seated them on a 
narrow couch and stood over them, eyes 
fixed on Diana’s face. The second entered. 
Neither spoke. Both seemed to be waiting. 
In a moment Shallcross saw why. 

A third entered, exactly like the other two! 
Then a fourth! 

There were four of them, all absolutely in- 
distinguishable. Each had the same tall, 
gaunt body, the same Sappy clothes, the 
same glittering deep-set eyes. 

They converged on the helpless pair. 
Shallcross felt his hair standing on end. 
He threw his arms around Diana. Like a 
cornered animal, he crouched backward 
against the wall. 



One of the four then spoke to him, and 
each word was like a chip of ice. 

“Where did you go after you left home 
this morning?” 

Shallcross’ mind raced, wondering what 
would be the right answer. 

“At my office in the Medical Building,” 
he said mildly. “Lying down. I felt ill.” 

“Did you see any patients? Any friends?” 

"No.” 

“You’re sure?” 

“Yes. I felt ill.” 

“What did you do after that?” 

“I met my fiancee and we were married.” 

Another of the four, the one who had been 
looking at Diana in a peculiar way, now 
spoke. 

“Your wife is very beautiful,” he said. 

At his words all turned their eyes toward 
Diana. There was a general movement 
among them, bringing them closer to her. 
They looked with admiration, and something 
more than admiration. Diana turned and 
hid her face in Shallcross’ shoulder. The 
four exchanged cryptic glances. 

Shallcross was unable to bear this. He 
suddenly sprang to his feet, swinging. One 
of the four identicals fell, then another. 

“Run!” he shouted to Diana. 

But the attempt was useless. The weight 
of the remaining two big men bore him 
down and Diana was seized by the third, 
who was getting up from the floor. 

Kicking, butting and struggling, Shallcross 
was brought to the door, taken down the 
hall, and thrust headling into the adjoining 
room. 

He leaped up and jumped at the closing 
door, but it slammed and was locked in his 
face. As he jumped, something had caught 
his eye. Now he turned toward it. 

Off to one side, examining him with the 
greatest interest, there stood a young man. 
That young man was in every slightest par- 
ticular the absolute image of himself! 

He was the third Shallcross. There were, 
altogether, himself, the one lying dead in 
the hospital, and now this one! 



APING at the man, Diana and his anger 
of the moment were forgotten. That 
was himself! That was how he looked! 
That was the way he smiled! 

The man came closer. 

“I see they got you,” he said in tone of 
sincere regret. The voice was Shallcross’ 
own! The effect on him was beyond anal- 
ysis. 

“For heaven’s sake, man,” Shallcross ex- 
ploded. “What is all this? What are you, 
an illusion? I just saw another one like 
you, dead, only a couple of hours ago — or 
am I going nuts? Who are those four men? 
Why are there four of them all alike? Why 
are you like me? Tell me — don’t just stand 
there!” 

“It feels funny to be talking to you,” re- 
plied the other slowly, with a wry smile. “In 
here,” he explained, placing one hand over 
his solar plexis. 

“I know, I know,” Shallcross shot back 
with a trace of irritation. Don’t you suppose 
I feel the same thing? What is all this? Tell 
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“I’ll tell you one thing — we’re in a serious 
situation,” the man answered with a show 
of anxiety. He led Shallcross to a large chair 
and ordered sharply, “Sit down and cool 
off. Be prepared for a shock. I’ll tell you, 
but don’t call me a liar till I’m finished. I’ve 
been here eighteen hours. I’ve talked with 
those men, and I know just what’s happened. 
Now listen, and try to believe me. First of 
all, have you ever heard of Sarconi?” 

“Of course!” exclaimed Shallcross. 

CHAPTER III 

Explanation 

T HE whole world had heard of Sarconi, 
the secretive, almost mythical genius, 
mathematician and inventor in half a dozen 
scientific fields. 

“Well,” went on Shallcross’ duplicate, 
“one of those four men is the original Sar- 
coni. That original Sarconi recently per- 
fected his last and greatest invention, a Dup- 
licator. With his Duplicator he can make 
copies of anything of reasonable size in the 
world, inanimate and animate — Yes, I’m a 
copy — but don’t faint, and please don’t inter- 
rupt! I’ve got to tell you this quickly, in 
sequence. 

“While working on it, he dropped his as- 
sistants one by one, for his plans required 
utmost secrecy. He had decided on a bold 
and amazing step — the duplication of him- 
self. One Sarconi had been a genius fruitful 
beyond comparison. What might not two, 
three, four be? Last night he was ready. 

“But by then he was alone, and his proc- 
ess required the freezing of his own body 
according to the de Vries technique. So 
he had to have the services of a physician, 
to give him the cardiac injection which 
would bring him back from the state of 
hypo-death. That’s where I — or rather you 
— come in. He had had you thoroughly in- 
vestigated, and last night he decided to call 
on you. 

“You know only the beginning of what 
happened. You were dosed with a paralyz- 
ing ray and brought here, and while you 
were still unconscious he made two copies 
of you. That was, first of all, a check on 
the functioning of his apparatus. While you 
were still unconscious, he delivered you back 
home. You, then, the original Shallcross, 
could know nothing of what was going on. 

“Back here he had his two copies, both 
unconscious like yourself. He brought them 
to, in separate places, and explained to each 
'tone in turn that he had by a trick anesthe- 
tized him for purposes of greater secrecy. 
Each copy was angry at this, but was pre- 
vailed upon to go through with the experi- 
ment because of the very large fee. Of 
course, neither one dreamed he was not the 
only Shallcross. 

“Sarconi’s apparatus was in two parts, 
separated by a temporary sound-proof par- 
tition. Each copy was given a different set 
of instructions to perform, and each was to 
do his work on one side, without knowl- 
edge of the existence of the other. 

“I really don’t know anything about the 
other part,” the duplicate continued. “But 
mine was roughly similar to that used in the 



de Vries technique as we know it. Sarconi 
had me give him a physical examination. 
Then he explained a strict sequence of time 
cues by which I was to work a control panel 
by the dome. After that he got into the 
trough. 

“I went ahead, making the usual injections 
and working the complete apparatus — the 
total experiment — from his list of time cues 
at the panel. At the end I brought my 
particular Sarconi to with the cardiac in- 
jection. At the same moment the other 
copy brought to life the newly made Sar- 
coni. I think probably the other dome was 
masked, and all he did was make the final 
injection. 

“With that our part was over. Each Sar- 
coni recovered with the rapidity usual in 
the technique. I was getting ready to go 
home when my Sarconi brought me to this 
room. For the first time I saw the second 
Sarconi and the other Shallcross copy. 

“I tell you, that was one hell of a tough 
minute! When we recovered from the 
shock, we Shallcross copies were pretty sore. 
The Sarconis displayed a good deal of ex- 
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citement. They locked us up and went back 
to work, and in the next hour or so made 
some other copies of themselves. We could 
hear them. As time went on, there con- 
stantly were more voices. 

“They stopped eventually and came in to 
see us. We were raging, but a little afraid, 
too. They still showed their excitement and 
talked rather freely, telling us all I’ve told 
you — and it was a very neat plan. The orig- 
inal Sarconi had made four copies of him- 
self. And you the original Shallcross, were 
safely back home, oblivious of how you had 
contributed your services. 

“But what about us, the two Shallcross 
copies, we demanded. They told us in so 
many words that we were prisoners. We 
knew too much. If we behaved, they’d use 
us — and still other copies of us — in inter- 
esting experiments. We’d be subjects and 
maybe even assistants. In a few months, 



when further plans of theirs were ready, we 
could go out in the world with them, free, 
and be big shots. 

“They were vague about this. I think they 
harbor an ultimate ambition to dominate the 
country, and perhaps the world. But they 
weren't at all vague about the alternative. 
If we gave them the least bit of trouble, they 
weald use us for their more painful experi- 
ments, as they put it. 

"We saw red. When we got a chance, we 
made a break for the door. They stopped 
me, but the other copy got away. I learned 
later that he died outside as the result of 
a fall. Then of course, it was necessary 
then for them to go and get you. Their 
secret would be exposed if the city dis- 
covered one dead Shallcross and one living 
one, at the same time.” 

A T that story, Shallcross — the original 
Shallcross — was overwhelmed. In turn 
incredulity, reluctant belief, amazement, hor- 
or, fear, had shown on his face. It was a 
story fantastic beyond imagining.- But 
somewhere just outside were those four 
men. He had seen them, had struggled with 
them. And there was that Shallcross in the 
morgue, and this other one, alive, right in 
front of him. For a moment he was even 
beyond comment. Then he was assailed by 
a chilling doubt. 

“How do you know I’m the original Shall- 
cross?” he asked. 

“They said you were, and I see no reason 
to doubt it. I’m Number Two, and the one 
who died escaping was Number Three. 
Number Three was made from me, they 
said. He showed only the one cardiac punc- 
ture, but that was because they went in 
through the same spot twice. 

“I can’t tell you the exact secret of the 
Duplicator,” the copy went on. “When we 
asked, they laughed at us, and said they 
themselves couldn’t understand — or at least 
couldn’t describe its action. The process 
satisfies some extremely complicated rela- 
tivity formula, pure mathematics. They 
freeze the subject close to absolute zero to 
slow down atomic movements. Then, using 
pure elements matching those found in the 
human body, they cause them instantly to 
assemble in atom-for-atom relation with the 
subject” 

The duplicate paused. Something entire- 
ly different clearly agitated his mind. 

“Did— did you marry Diana?” he asked 
with painful hesitation. 

Shallcross Original threw up his hands. 
“Yes!” he blurted, at his wit’s end. “I’m 
married to Diana. Ar.d you’re engaged to 
her. And this very minute they have Diana 
in the next room.” 

“What!” came the astounded reply. 

“She was with me when they picked me 
up.” 

“That means she’ll be kept prisoner, too!” 
the duplicate exclaimed. “Like us. She 
knows too much, too!” 

“It’s worse than that,” the original Shall- 
cross retorted bitterly. “I saw those four 
men looking at her. They fell for her like 
a ton of bricks. Every one of them, right 
off, just like that. And why not, if one did? 
They’re all exactly alike. Call it love or 



anything you please, but there was only one 
thought in their minds. Each one had to 
have a Diana for his own. And with the 
Duplicator each one can have a Diana for 
his own! There will be four Dianas, un- 
less we can stop them!” 

“We’ve got to stop them!” came the des- 
perate affirmation. “We’ve got to escape 
from here, quick. The Sarconis are leaving 
here tomorrow, they said. This is only a 
temporary place, in case there was a slip-up 
with you or me. Their main laboratory may 
be much harder to get out of.” 

“Where is it?” 

“I don’t know — Sh-h!” the duplicate whis- 
pered suddenly, pointing to the door where 
someone could be heard using a key. 
“They’re coming in. Be absolutely cool and 
calm. Don’t antagonize them, however 
angry you feel.” 

T HREE Sarconis entered, one holding a 
ray projector. Their eyes were those of 
fanatics, brilliant, piercing, impatient. 

“Have you told him what you know?” one 
of them asked the Shallcross duplicate in a 
rapid incisive voice. 

“Yes. I think he’ll be tractable.” 

“I’d like to know what experiments you 
have in mind,” asked Shallcross Original, 
masking his anger to some extent. 

“Haven’t you told him?” asked a second 
Sarconi impatiently. “All kinds. A hun- 
dred kinds. Psychological, physiological, 
biological, surgical. To judge by your blank 
face, I don’t believe you grasp the possibili- 
ties of our Duplicator. It is by far the most 
important apparatus ever invented. It can 
duplicate delicate mechanisms and machin- 
ery — rapidly, from their component ele- 
ments. 

“Think what this would mean in war. It 
can duplicate the soldier himself, complete 
with equipment. It can duplicate genius. It 
puts in our hands the power to reshape the 
world over night — and control it! But that, 
for the time being, must remain potential. 
We are primarily scientists. We conceived 
it, at the beginning, for the rapid, accurate 
experimentation it makes possible on human 
beings. Do you see its value here, or must 
I explain?” 

He paused a few seconds. But he had 
been going a little too fast for the young 
physician. 

“All right,” he resumed, “let’s take a very 
simple case. Your scientist of today sus- 
pects that a certain drug will be of value in 
the treatment of a certain disease. First, he 
has to test it. He gives it, say, to a healthy 
man. The man shows certain symptoms. 
Now how does he know the drug caused the 
symptoms? 

“He won’t. He’ll use a control, you may 
say. All right, suppose at the same time he 
makes observations of another man who is 
not given the drug but who is present under 
the same conditions. Now he’ll be able to 
get a differential. But what will such a dif- 
ferential be worth? Nothing, or almost 
nothing. Why? Because the two subjects 
used are different men. They differ in a 
million ways. Each is unique. 

“Just think of the infinity of different 
hereditary and environmental factors 



that go to make every individual in the world 
different from every other,” that particular 
Sarconi went on explaining. “Each has dif- 
ferent ancestor's, each different hereditary 
factors, each different sets of experiences, 
sensations, memories, things forgotten, de- 
sires, ambitions, conditioning, habits. 

“The behavior of each one at each moment 
is affected by how he slept last night, what 
he had for breakfast, the temperature, 
whether or not his wife kissed him good-by, 
and so on endlessly, in complex interrela- 
tions far beyond calculation. Is it' surpris- 
ing, then, that drugs vary in their effect? 
Some will kill one man, and the same ones 
cure another. But you’ll say our scientist 
would never use two single men, but two 
groups. He would, of course. 

“The differentials so obtained from large 
groups would show a trustworthy average. 
But that’s just the trouble. They would 
show an average, when what is wanted is 
the specific effect of the drug on one man. 
Statistical differentials are of value else- 
where, not here. They are crude and dan- 
gerous when applied to the individual. Sci- 
entific facts, science itself, grows out of the 
discovered relations between concrete par- 
ticulars. 

“Now you’ll have some idea of the value 
of our .Duplicator. The subject, healthy or 
diseased, is duplicated in the desired num- 
bers out of the raw elements. This gives the 
experimenter men to work with who are 
identical, cell for cell, thought for thought. 
We can take one man with cancer, say, and 
copy him fifty times. Forty-nine we can 
use in experiments involving different tech- 
niques or gradations of one technique — and 
then get our differentials. If they all die, 
what of it? We have our original and can 
try again with fifty more. 

“These are the possibilities that lie just 
ahead. We assume, since you and your copy 
are identical, that you, like him, will be 
tractable. If you’re not, God help you. You’ll 
be held strictly a prisoner.” 

“For how long?” Shallcross Original 
Eskcdi 

“That depends on how rapidly our work 
goes. Maybe three months. Maybe a year.” 
“What about my wife?” 

“She too will be a prisoner. For awhile. 
Now try to keep rational while I tell you 
something. We have decided to have her 
also for ourselves. That is, we are going 
to make copies of her, one for each of us. 
We each will marry our copy, if telling you 
that makes you feel any better. We will not 
rob you, however — contingent on your co- 
operation — note that. We will save the orig- 
inal for the original Shallcross. We’ll make 
additional copies for the first Shallcross 
copy and all others who may be made, so 
you may have them when you are released.” 

CHAPTER IV 
Death and Rebirth 

S hallcross original found diffi- 
culty in controlling himself. 

“Do you think my wife would bring you 
any happiness?” he asked. “She happens to 
love me.” 



“ We’re changing that. She will be recon- 
ditioned to love us. That is our next experi- 
mental problem,” 

“She may have something to say about 
that,” exclaimed the young man, beyond 
control. “And so may the law when it finds 
out.” 

“The law be damned,” was the contemptu- 
ous retort. “Her copies have no existence 
before the law. They will have been manu- 
factured. By these hands and this brain.” 
He held out his strong hands and then 
touched his _ impressive head. “Now calm 
down. Be Mke your copy. You’ve little to 
lose and a great deal to gain. And anyway 
there’s nothing you can do about it Now, 
we have work to do. Get some sleep, 
both of you. You’ll be in better quarters 
tomorrow night.” 

And with these words the Sarconis 
abruptly left the room. ShaHcoss Original 
turned to his duplicate. 

“These men are mad!” he cried. “Sarconi 
was once all right, but with the invention 
of the Duplicator he — all of them — have 
turned criminal. They’re dangerous!” 

“They won’t dare to release us,” the other 
said. “We’ve got to escape!” 

“Have you been over the room? Any 
listening or spying devices? How about the 
window and the door?” 

“There are no spying devices. I’ve been 
over every inch. The window’s locked and 
barred. The door’s light steel, and I think 
they’ve got a photocell detector across the 
outside frame.” 

“How about the walls? This is only an 
ordinary apartment house, to judge by this 
room.” 

“There’ll be metal lathing, but that’s all 
right if we only have time. Vie might start ' 
at a electric light outlet.” 

“Let’s have a look at that ventilating 
grille,” said the original, his eyes intent on 
the long horizontal chromium bands. 

Standing on his duplicate’s shoulders, he 
peered in. With a dime from his pocket, 
he removed the screws holding it in place. 
The air blew into the room from a tube that 
was narrow in depth but quite high verti- 
cally. He shook his head. 

“I don’t know,” he called down. “I might 
fit if I could get in, but I’d have to take off 
my clothes. I’ll try. It ought to lead some- 
where.” 

H E jumped down and started removing 
his outer clothes. His duplicate started 
to follow suit. Shallcross Original suddenly 
objected. 

“One of us first — and that’s me. You help 
me in. You’ll be better able to get in by 
yourself. You’re probably a lot fresher than 
I am.” 

Clad in his underwear, without shoes, he 
got up on the other’s shoulders again. He 
put his arms into the interior, the left one 
below. Then he turned his head so that his 
chin was over his left shoulder. Hunching 
his shoulders as high as he could to fold 
them to their narrowest diameter, he inserted 
the upper part of his body. 

“Push,” he whispered. 

His duplicate did so. Slowly painfully 
he went in. When his legs were in line he 



pressed backward till his face showed at the 
grille. 

“It’s tight, but I can move. I’m going to 
pass along the other rooms on this side. 
There may be one with a door open. Diana 
may still be in the next room. Better jam 
the furniture against the door. Put a table 
underneath this grille and take off your 
clothes so you’ll be ready to come in. Ill 
whisper if I find anything. The tube’ll carry 
my voice.” 

‘ Okay,” was the hopeful answer. “Luck!” 

Shallcross inched forward and slowly dis- 
appeared. His position was a difficult one. 
The pipe was a narrow oval, actually not as 
high as his shoulders were wide, but fortu- 
nately it was flexible and bent sufficiently. 
The worst was his head. He had to hold it 
sharply to one side. He knew he would not 
be able to stand it very long. 

Inch by inch he made his way forward, 
extending his arms a trifle, getting traction 
with his hands and forearms. Then he 
compressed his shoulders the little he could. 
The whole action was like that of a worm. 
He had to stop frequently to rest. It was 
pitch dark. He was thankful that he was in 
a supply tube, for the air which passed him 
was Conditioned, cool and plentiful. There 
was little danger of smothering. 

Eventually he made out a dim light farther 
ahead. Doggedly, with growing effort, he 
kept on until his face drew even with the 
grille and he could look through. It was the 
room he and Diana had been taken to. The 
door was closed, and presumably locked, and 
Diana was not there. 

S HALLCROSS grew worried. He had 
hoped very much to see her. He gritted 
his teeth and pressed on into even deeper 
darkness. His progress was slow, and he 
had plenty of time to nurse his hate for the 
Sarconis. 

How dare they lay hands on his wife! 
How dare they look at her the way they had! 
The thought of their making four Dianas for 
themselves was intolerable. There should 
be only one Diana, and he was legally mar- 
ried to that one Diana, and all he wanted 
was that one Diana. What monstrous ex- 
periments could they have in mind for re- 
conditioning their projected Diana copies 
to love them? 

After a long time, well ahead, he made out 
dim horizontal bars of light on the back wall 
of the tube — another grille opening. He 
pressed forward, wondering what he would 
find. When he reached it, he found he was 
at the laboratory. 

Blinking in the sudden light, he made out 
a room dominated by two long, narrow 
shells of dense amber material — the domes 
of the de Vries freezing apparatus, in dupli- 
cate. Heavy bundles of cables led from un- 
der each dome to a large, upright control 
panel located between. Thick pipes also led 
from there to the thermal unit, placed behind 
the panel. 

Against the far side wall he could just 
make out one side of some heavy shelving, 
on which rested a number of large vessels 
containing chemicals. Here and there about 
the room were the tall, gaunt Sarconis, four 
of them, efficiently engaged in various duties. 



As he was taking this in, one of the Sar- 
conis threw a switch. It caused two wide 
beams of bluish light to fork down from the 
ceiling on the two domes. Shallcross stared 
in petrification at the near one. 

The brilliant beams cut through jts amber 
shell and revealed under ft a high, black, 
metallic block. In the upper surface glit- 
tered an elliptical trough — and ip it lay the 
still form of Diana! She was unconscious. 
The devil’s business seemed about to begin! 

Shallcross bit hjs lips to keep from crying 
out. There wasn’t a thing he could do. He 
was as good as in a straitjacket. His 
lightest movement would only have exposed 
him in his helplessness. He watched through 
gathering tears of rage. 

The Sarconis took stations and waited 
tensely, eyes fixed like snakes on the still 
figure in the brilliant light under the dome. 
One stood at the control panel. One stood 
at the foot of each dome with a large syringe 
ready in his hand. The fourth stood by the 
side of Diana’s dome, holding a small 
syringe. 

T HE eyes of the one at the panel were 
fixed on his pocket watch. Suddenly he 
pushed a button and both domes tilted back 
upward toward the concealed Shallcross, At 
once the Sarconi with the small syringe 
stepped to the side of Diana. He inserted 
the needle into a large vein in one elbow, 
and waited, thumb on plunger. Slowly the 
one at the panel raised his hands. His bony 
fingers snapped. The Sarconi at I?iana’s 
side pushed in the plunger, drew out the 
needle, and stepped back. 

The dome fell rapidly. There was a hiss 
as frigid air shot in. Light snow fluttered 
down. Diana lay there unconscious, rapidly 
freezing. Shallcross’ eyes turned to the Sar- 
coni at the control panel. He was watching 
the dial of the electric sphygmomanometer, 
from which there was a wire leading to a 
receptor on Diana’s elbow. Down, down, 
the needle must be creeping. The infinite 
millions of minute life processes in the still 
form of the woman he loved were coming to 
a stop. 

In freighted silence all waited. The Sar- 
coni at the panel never took his eyes from 
the dial of his pulse meter. When the needle 
touched zero, the frigid body of the girl on 
the slab would, by every test, be dead. Dead, 
except for one thing — under certain circum- 
stances she could be revived. 

Again the man slowly raised his arm, 
snapped his fingers. Nothing happened for 
five, six, seven seconds. But on the eighth he 
threw two switches in rapid succession. 
Shallcross, eyes now back on Diana, tensed 
with amazement. 

Wave after wave of brilliant rainbow 
light washed rapidly down the concavity 
where she lay, while from somewhere came 
a humming as of a thousand bees. For not 
more than a second this lasted. Then the 
Sarconi at the panel moved his fingers and 
the light was gone and the humming died 
into shocking silence. 

And there, in the concavity of the second 
block, where there had been nothing, lay 
now a pale, rigid figure. It was identical, 
point for point, with the one on the other 



block. There were now two dead Dianas! 

Breathless, Shallcross watched. The 
seconds crawled by. He saw the snow in- 
side both domes melting. The hot air had 
been shot in ! Then the Sarconi at the panel 
moved. 

Both domes hinged rapidly upward The 
two Sarconis waiting with large syringes 
jumped to the sides of the motionless figures. 
Carefully each one inserted the long needle 
between the ribs on a spot marked with 
iodine. Steadily, inch after inch, they drove 
them home, straight in to the motionless 
hearts. Then they pushed their plungers. 

The figures quivered. Their eyelids 
twitched. The right eye of each one opened. 
There were now two live Dianas! 

CHAPTER V 

How to Go Mad 

R ichard shallcross shut his 

eyes and violently pushed himself back- 
ward. The Sarconis were active and speak- 
ing now, bwt their words did not register. 
He was one mass of blind rage. 

In a few minutes he was back at Diana’s 
grille. Diana was just being led in by two 
Sarconis. She walked carefully, but seemed 
all right. The Sarconis stayed a moment, 
murmuring something to her that he could 
not hear. When they went out, they care- 
fully closed the door. 

“Diana!” Shallcross called to her softly. 
With a start the girl turned and looked up 
at the grille. 

“It’s Richard,” he said in a whisper. “Don’t 
be afraid. I’m in the ventilating tube. Are 
you all right?” 

“Oh, Richard!” she cried. “They made a 
duplicate of me!” 

“I know. I was watching from the labora- 
tory grille. I was helpless to do a thing.” 
“Did you see the other?” 

“Yes. You both revived together.” 

“But where is she?” 

“Perhaps she’s being used again.” 

“Then maybe I’m the copy!” Diana cried. 
She seemed ready to fall. Shallcross hast- 
ened to comfort her the best he could. 

“Hold on, Diana — don’t take it so hard,” 
he pleaded. “We’ll be out of here soon. 
I’m sure I can find a way out through this 
tube-.” 

“But what if there’s another one like me!” 
“There’s only one Diana in all the world, 
and that is you!” he said ardently. “Let me 
see your ring.” 

She held up her hand so he could see it. 
“That is our wedding ring, and when you 
are worried just look at it and remember 
that I’m your husband.” 

“But maybe you’re married to the other 
Diana, too,” she reminded him unhappily. 

Shallcross told her about his own dupli- 
cate in the next room. 

“The other Diana can marry him,” he con- 
cluded triumphantly. 

“But if they’re making more?” she in- 
sisted. 

He had no answer for that and in despera- 
tion talked of other things at random. He 
was badly in need of reassurances himself. 
He was still trying to solace her when 



there was a noise at the door. Quickly 
Diana wheeled. Two Sarconis entered, sup- 
porting between them another Diana. 

For one painful second the two women 
stared hard at each other. Then the first one, 
the one who had been talking to Shallcross, 
began to sob. The two Sarconis left, and 
the second Diana also began to sob. Then 
suddenly she looked up at the grille, 

“It’s Richard,” a soft voice came down to 
her. “Don’t be afraid. I’m here in the venti- 
lating tube.” 

“Oh, Richard!” she cried, “They made a 
duplicate of me!” 

Exactly the words the other Diana had 
used! 

Shallcross talked to her, but he hardly 
knew what he was saying. He was half 
crazy. What could he say? Now there was 
another Diana, exactly like the one he Had 
just been comforting. How could he repeat 
his tender words for her? And there prob- 
ably was another at that moment in the 
Duplicator. Not even the Sarconis could 
know which was the real one. 

He told her about his own duplicate and 
assured her that at any rate there nqw were 
two Richards for the two Dianas. But that 
suggestion did not seem to help very much. 
She held up her hand with her bobby-pin 
wedding ring on it and said she was his 
wife, and always would be. She didn’t care 
about any other Richards or Dianas. She 
was even more overwrought than the first 
Diana. 

And then, at the height of this, the door 
once more opened. The Sarconis entered 
with the trembling figure of a third Diana! 

Shallcross couldn’t keep facing this again 
and again. He pushed away from the grille. 
Crying, cursing, half out of his mind, he 
warmed backward to the room he had first 
left. 

His own duplicate was waiting at the 
grille, the broken leg of a chair in his hand. 
He had been prying one side of the grille 
opening of the tube away from the wall. 

Shallcross Original blurted out what he 
had seen. 

“And I couldn’t do a thing!” he sobbed. 
“Not one thing that wouldn’t be useless and 
give me away. There are three now, maybe 
four. And maybe before they get done 
there’ll be forty!” 

“Cotne on in,” ordered the duplicate. “I’ve 
made that hole down into the wall. I’m go- 
ing down and find a way out.” 

“I’m going down — she’s my wife,” was 
Original’s emphatic, somewhat illogical an- 
swer. His legs were already in the hole. 
“You stay here. I’ll find a way out and bring 
help. Put back the grille, and remember you 
don’t know where I am.” His body was al- 
ready making the turn over the edge. “I’ll 
be back!” were his last words. 

H E was now completely out of the tube 
and within the wall. He did not fall. 
Friction and the pressure of his hands on the 
feltlike sound-proofing kept him up. He 
heard the grille being replaced, then his 
duplicate’s anxious whisper. 

“Hurry !” 

He realized now that he had a difficult and 
peculiar job ahead of him. His problem was 
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to get out of the wall, in a place away from 
the apartment so that the Sarconis could not 
intercept him. But what kind of exit might 
there be from a wall ? All he could think of 
were places where things like electrical wir- 
ing, water pipes, ventillation tubes, incin- 
erator outlets, and similar dangerous devices, 
passed through. 

He knew he was in a modern apartment 
house. The walls, to allow passage of the 
large tubes required for adequate air-con- 
ditioning, were of thicker construction than 
those of older houses. But waste of be- 
tween-wall space was avoided by the use of 
alcoves, for book shelves, sofas, and inter- 
esting effects. 

The alcoves of one apartment were dove- 
tailed with those of the room on the other 
side, so that no two were opposite. They 
stopped several feet from the ceiling, to 
allow room for the large ventillating tubes 
and other service lines. There ought to be 
a space beneath the pipe he had just come 
out of. 

He reached out a seeking hand and found 

it was so. 

He was in a vertical position in a narrow 
space between the sides of two alcoves. The 



first thing was to try to get away from the 
proximity of the room, preferably down, if 
he could get through to the floor below. 
Carefully he pushed himself lower. At the 
bottom, his stockinged feet contacted a hori- 
zontal skeleton beam, and with relief he 
found one of the rectangular holes. He 
started through, but at once was stopped. 

Further descent was barred by the tube 
supplying air to the floor below. Damn, 
he’d forgotten about that! 

Perhaps he could force the tube down, 
away from the lower apartment’s grille, he 
thought. The tube, half cut away at that 
place, would be weak. But there would be 
a noise. 

He knocked twice on the wall in front 
of him. Two answering knocks came back. 
His duplicate was saying that all was clear 
in the room. 

He had to take the chance. He forced all 
the air out of his tags, braced his arms 
against the sides of the two alcoves, and 
forced his weight down on the tube. It gave 
with a crunch! 

“Building contractors being what they are, 
I’ll get out of here yet! he thought grimly, 
resting after his effort. 



Again and again he pushed on downward. 
Now he had better leverage and his final 
push ripped the tube clear of the grille. In 
a moment his feet were kicking through the 
thin horizontal ribbons of the grille-front 
and his legs were in the room below. 

And then suddenly he went slipping tear- 
ing through. 

He landed on a soft bed and bounced up- 
ward. The recent occupants of the bed. a fat 
woman and a pudgy little man, he saw 
crouched in their nightgowns in the far cor- 
ner Of the room, quaking with fear. 

“D-do something, Henry!” urged the fat 
woman. 

But her spouse could think of nothing that 
he might dare to attempt. Shallcross wasted 
no time on them but darted through to the 
corridor. He needed a ray projector, and 
that meant the police, for only they were 
allowed to carry them. 

Apartment 3A, he noted on their door. 
That meant that Sarconis had 4A. He passed 
by the elevators and took the stairs, three 
at a time. That might not be quicker but it 
was a lot safer. 

He sprinted" by a frightened clerk and 
elevator operator and was out on the pave- 
ment. It was night. On the corner by 
good luck, stood a policeman. 

"Come!” Shallcross cried in great excite- 
ment, pulling at the 'officer’s arm. “I need 
help! There’s a madman in that building — 
four, of them — They’re making people with 
a machine! We’ve got to stop them!” 

The officer benignly looked down on the 
skinned and bloody young man in his un- 
derwear. 

“Well, now that’s a shame,” he said with 
appropriate sympathy. “Four av thim? The 
dirty divils! We’ll buzz for a radio-plane.” 

He laid his hand on Shallcross’ arm, 
reached for his transmitter, and winked com- 
fortingly. 

“No, we can’t wait!” the young man ex- 
claimed — and then he understood. 

This officer thought he was crazy. He'd 
take him to Bellevue, and while Shallcross 
was convincing them, heaven knows how 
many more Dianas would be made. So he 
acted. 

He hit the officer with all his might on the 
side of the jaw. The man went down, dazed. 
In a flash, Shallcross had his hand projector 
and was flying- back to the building. 

This time he made for the elevator, ignor- 
ing the operator, and in a moment was step- 
ping out on the fourth floor. He found him- 
self in a small private lobby. The door to 
4A was closed and locked. 

H E knocked, then stepped to one side, 
projector ready. There was a long 
pause. He heard voices behind him down 
the elevator shaft. Then the door opened 
slightly and the face of one of the Sarconis 
appeared in the slit, 

Shallcross pressed the switch in the man’s 
face. Before Sarconi fell paralyzed, he was 
inside, raying again at another figure at the 
far end of the hallway. 

Rapidly but silently he stalked up the hall- 
way, trying in turn each door he came to. 
The first ernes were locked. Then one of 
them pushed open— it was the laboratory — 



and he went in with ray on, sweeping the 
room. Like a cockroach in a killing spray a 
third startled Sarconi dropped to the floor at 
the spot he had been standing on. 

Softly Shallcross stepped out the door and 
continued up the hall. There was one Sar- 
coni still unaccounted for. 

Shallcross came to another door that was 
open — the room he had been prisoner in. 
Boldly he stepped inside. The last Sarconi 
was there, standing oh a chair placed on a 
table, peering into the broken grille opening. 

“And you!” Shallcross cried venomously. 

The tall figure turned in amazement and 
jumped. But the ray caught him in mid-air. 
He crumpled to the floor like a wet dishcloth 
and lay still. 

At once Shallcross took the keys from the 
man’s pocket and "opened the door of his 
wife’s room. The place was full of Dianas ! 
They crowded about him, asked questions, 
laughed, cried, exclaimed. His duplicate was 
there, too, also in his underwear. He had 
been standing behind the door with a chair, 
ready to bounce it on his head. 

A bathroom was found. It seemed that a 
thousand Dianas pushed the bloody and 
jagged young mail. And every single one of 
them fought to bathe his wounds and receive 
some word or look of endearment. He shook 
the lot of them off and ran out in the hall. 

“How many are there?” he demanded of 
his duplicate. 

“Five.” 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed frantically, 
holding them at bay. “Which pne of you 
did I marry?” he asked, a little hopefully. 

“Me!” they cried out with one voice and 
closed in on him again. 

A moment later he was rescued by a squad 
of police. And before morning, after a mad 
scene in the station house, the four Sarconis 
were prisoners of the law. 

CHAPTER VI 

Chaos in Court 

W ITH the speed of light the radio waves 
shot the ftrst flashes of the story out 
over the earth. 

“Details!” cried radio news editors in capi- 
tals ten thousand miles apart. 

Soon details in little dabs, very much 
garbled, were coming through. 

“Sarconi, inventor without peer, is really 
four men, quadruplets! All of them have 
been arrested.” 

“Sarconi is mixed up in a scandal with 
five women, quintuplets!” 

After awhile, Shallcross managed to make 
the police listen. 

“Sarconi has discovered the secret of life!” 
the newscasters cried. “He has invented an 
apparatus claimed to create life. The ap- 
paratus is said to manufacture copies of liv- 
ing human beings.” 

Then Shallcross got to the district attor- 
ney, who listened intently, 

“Correction,” the editors added with be- 
wildered, hurried voices. “Sarconi is one 
man. But with a marvelous new device of 
his own Invention he has made three copies 
of hinjself. He has also made four copies of 
a young woman, Diana Winton, making five 
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in all. And he has made one copy of a young 
physician, Dr. Richard Shallcross, making 
two in all. 

“The four Sarconis are under arrest in the 
Sixteenth Precinct Police Station. They are 
charged with kidnaping and using for experi- 
mental purposes the bodies of the original 
Diana Winton and Dr. Shallcross. Each of 
the five women claims to be the original 
one. Each claims that the Sarconis fell in 
love with her and for that reason made 
copies of her. 

"The four Sarconis have been held with- 
out bail. The man who claims to be the 
original Dr. Shallcross has been released 
under one thousand dollars’ bail. He is 
charged with assaulting Patrolman Michael 
McGinty and stealing his paralyzing pro- 
jector. With this weapon Dr. Shallcross is 
said to have effected the rescue of his own 
Shallcross duplicate and the five women. 

“Each of the five young women claims to 
be the wife of the original Dr. Shallcross. 
He claims to have married one of the young 
women the preceding day, but does not 
know which. The original Dr. Shallcross 
claims there was another copy made of him. 
That one allegedly lies dead in General Hos- 
pital from injuries received while affecting 
an escape from the Sarconis. 

“It has been learned that a body identical 
with that of Dr. Shallcross lies in the morgue 
of General Hospital. The records reveal 
that a marriage was performed between a 
Dr. Shallcross and Diana Winton yesterday 
afternoon.” 

Jk ND so it went, the flashes quickly build- 
ing up to an accurate picture of what 
had transpired. Statements were obtained 
from every Diana and Shallcross involved. 
The Sarconis refused to talk, except one 
who said with a sardonic smile that they 
were quadruplets. He called the presence of 
five Miss Wintons “a remarkable coinci- 
dence.” 

The world gabbled with amazement the 
mounting details as they came in over the 
air. How could such a thing be? Might it 
not be a hoax? Which was the real, the 
original Sarconi? Which the original Diana 
Winton? Here were two men and five wo- 
men, all claiming to be married to one or 
more of the other sex. The original Shall- 
cross claimed to have married the original 
Diana, and there was a record of such a 
marriage. But each one of the Dianas wore 
a bobby-pin wedding ring and each one 
claimed to be the bride. There seemed to be 
no way of finding out which was which! 

The poor Shallcrosses and Dianas dodged 
curious crowds. They tried to bargain with 
the Sarconis to make three more Shall- 
crosses, as a partial solution of their emo- 
tional and marital impasse. But the dup- 
licate scientists only smiled darkly and 
turned away. 

The Shallcross duplicate was positive he 
could remember the series of time cues by 
which he had helped make the first Sarconi 
copy. After a great deal of trouble, he suc- 
ceeded in arranging the attempt. But a com- 
mittee of eminent scientists, concurrently 
assembled to discover for the world the 
secret of the Duplicator, exploded that hope. 



When they removed the side of one of its 
black blocks, to get at the apparatus con- 
cealed beneath, they released two bombs 
placed there to interrupt just such meddling. 
The Sarconis smiled, but still did not talk. 

The days passed. The situation became 
maddening. Shallcross Original, for in- 
stance, was affected by all the Dianas in 
exactly the same way and degree. He could 
be with any one of them and feel she was the 
one he had married. But when that one was 
in the company of the others, he could not 
tell them apart, no more than could the most 
expert medical examiner. 

It would have been manifestly unfair for 
him and his duplicate to marry or remarry 
two of the Dianas and let the three others 
go. It was not even to be considered, for 
this reason alone. But there were other rea- 
sons. To do so would involve a high proba- 
bility of bigamy. And then Shallcross Orig- 
inal harbored a strong sentimental — if illog- 
ical — desire to live by the side of Diana Orig- 
inal, the particular girl he had come to love. 

The day of the Sarconis’ trial arrived. The 
very first defense maneuver was sensational. 
They demanded the dismissal of the indict- 
ments against the three Sarconi duplicates 
on the ground that they had no legal exist- 
ence. 

The arguments were heated, for the point 
was without precedent. The judge wavered, 
and the millions at their television screens 
held their breath. There was no way to 
differentiate the duplicates from the orig- 
inal! 

F INALLY the motion was denied, and the 
millions applauded. A similar motion 
challenging the right of the Diana duplicates 
to testify was denied. The trial proceded. 

The defense worked specially hard on the 
five Dianas, trying desperately to get some 
of them to testify that only two or three 
of the Sarconis had been present at their 
duplication. Everyone saw that they were 
attempting to raise a reasonable doubt as 
to the complicity of all four, with the hope 
of challenging witnesses and the jury to pick 
out those — and those only — who were 
guilty. 

But every one of the Dianas held firm at 
four. They’d seen exactly that many, no 
more, no less. They’d counted them. 

The days went by, and conviction of the 
count of malpractice by force appeared cer- 
tain for all four of the defendants. That 
meant death in the lethal chamber. But the 
Sarconis retained a contemptuous, enigmatic 
smile. The millions at their screens won- 
dered. 

Eventually they saw the reason. The 
prosecutor had started his summation and 
was proceeding with cold, inexorable logic, 
pounding at the number four. There were 
four defendants. The original Shallcross 
had seen all four at work making Diana 
Duplicate Number One. Each Diana dupli- 
cate had been born to consciousness under 
the ministrations of all four. There were 
four Sarconis, always four, and therefore all 
four of the defendants were guilty. 

“Guilty!” he thundered, turning with the 
word and dramatically counting the defend- 
ants off on his fingers. 



And it was at that moment that the mil- 
lions saw why the Sarconis smiled. There 
was an agitation at the rear of the court. 
Every one turned, looked — and gasped. 

A fifth Sarconi was entering the court- 
room! Five had been made! 

The fifth Sarconi went down the aisle, 
escorted by an amazed guard. His face 
bore the same enigmatic smile that was on 
the faces of the others in the prisoners’ box. 
As if oblivious of the effect he was creating, 
he calmly took a seat from among those 
vacated by the first photographers to re- 
act. 

Pandemonium followed. The judge ad- 
journed court till the following day, and the 
fifth Sarconi was held. Then the attorney 
for the defense lined up his five Sarconis 
and challenged the Dianas and Shallcrosses 
to pick out the four guilty ones. Helpless, 
they admitted they couldn’t. No one in the 
whole world could possibly have done so. 

The outcome was inevitable — all five went 
free. In a scene of chaos, the Sarconis were 
rushed out a back doer and into the plane 
the last one had arrived in. A few minutes 
later they were a speck in the southern sky. 
Excitement continued all that night outside 
the court-house, on every street, in every 
public place. 

The Shallcrosses and Dianas went into se- 
clusion again. Life had become a bitter 
thing, beyond solution. 

S UDDENLY, two weeks later, after a 
night of wild wind and rain, the Shall- 
cross duplicate found in his shower an om- 
inous sign. 

On the skin of his breast, over his heart, 
exactly in, the center of his syringe scar, 
there was now a tiny new scab. It had been 
so carefully disguised, that only by the mer- 
est chance had he noted it. 

He told Shallcross Original They sent 
for the Dianas. Four of them showed 
healed scars, but the fifth bore a tiny scab 
just like the Shallcross duplicate’s. 

The Sarconis were back at their damnable 
work! In the night, somehow, they had 
made copies of Diana and Shallcross. The 
drama was expanding. Shallcross Original 
and his duplicate sat in their apartment for 
a long time after that discovery, trying to 
hit on the best thing to do. Neither was in- 
clined to go to the police. A good deal of 
skill had been used in trying to mask the 
new scabs. Evidently the Sarconis had 
hoped they would disappear unnoticed. 
Since they now had specimens of both Shall- 
cross and Diana it was unlikely that they 
would be back to bother them again. 

So the Shallcrosses reasoned. But new 
copies might mean new problems — and the 
impasse of a married Shallcross and a 
married but indeterminable Diana was still 
before them. The differentiation of the va- 
rious Dianas was the urgent first step to- 
ward any happiness they might hope for in 
life. 

The Sarconis had vanished. No doubt 
they had returned to their main laboratory, 
where they could build, or probably already 
possessed, another Duplicator. All the pre- 
vious Sarconi inventions had come out of 
that hidden laboratory. The secret agents 



of a dozen world powers had tried to dis- 
cover its whereabouts, but none had suc- 
ceeded. Could the police find it now? The 
Shallcrosses doubted it. Yet surely there 
must be some way. 

After awhile Shallcross Original looked 
up. 

“I think I have it,’ he said. “You remem- 
ber what the Sarconis said their next task 
was to be?" 

“Yes — ‘to discover bow to condition the 
Dianas,’’ answered Duplicate. “So they’d 
forget us and come to love them. I’ll bet 
that’s what they’re doing now. And I’ll bet 
they succeed if they get enough time,” he 
added bitterly. 

“They might do it eventually, but I’ll bet 
they’d jump at a chance to buy such a con- 
ditioning device on the market,” Original 
stated with an odd smile. 

It took some time for the duplicate to 
'close his mouth' and ask a question. 

“What do you mean?” 

“1 mean that you and I have invented 
one! Of course our names can’t appear. It 
will be, let’s say. Dr. Herbert Witherspoon’s 
Habit Conditioner.” 

“Boy, you’ve got it!” shouted Shallcross’ 
duplicate. “We’ll take a laboratory in an- 
other city, put some odd looking apparatus 
there, and get some radio publicity. There’s 
hardly any doubt but that the Sarconis take 
the science broadcasts on their radio re- 
corder. They’ll be at our place in two 
jumps!” 

“And we’ll be there waiting for them, and 
make them/ take us to their laboratory! I’m 
a genius!” 

“Then se am I.” was the cheerful answer. 
“Let’s get under way.” 

Madly, they rushed through their arrange- 
ments. The duplicate went to Philadelphia 
and bargained for an unqsed lab in the Ken- 
sington mill district. When he got it at a 
reasonable price, he started hooking up a 
weird conglomeration of apparatus. 

The original, after some trouble, arranged 
considerable mention in the big evening sci- 
ence newscast. He had to disclose the plan 
to the president of the broadcasting corpo- 
ration and point out the splendid publicity 
if the plan succeeded. 

With less trouble he obtained permits to 
carry paralyzing ray projectors. He prompt- 
ly bought four, and stayed up late every 
night for a week reassembling two of them 
into a unique device of his own design. 

CHAPTER VII 
Return to Torment 

% T the end of a week everything was in 
readiness and the station notified. The 
mention was all they could have asked. It 
was liberally sprinkled with “it is claimed” 
and other standard evasions, but it was 
strikingly effective. The device was to be 
demonstrated on a willing but resistant sub- 
ject before a selected group of scientists at 
3 P. M. on the day after next. Manufacture 
had not yet begun. 

The two Shallcrosses listened in at the 
Philadelphia laboratory, and from that mo- 
ment took unusual precautions. First they 



checked over their weapons. Each carried 
in his belt one of the police-type hand proj- 
ectors issue on the permits. The other, fash- 
ioned by Original on the nights he stayed 
up, each carried disguised as, or in, his belt. 

The physician had carefully taken out the 
hundreds of thin battery plates of each of 
the two other projectors. He had cut them 
down, wired them in the shape of an ordi- 
nary belt, and covered them with a thin layer 
of leatheroid. 

Then he had made a new small reflector. 
This he placed alongside a button with a 
safety catch at the base of the buckle on the 
side turned toward the trousers. 

The resulting weapon was of limited 
charge, range, and angle of throw, but it 
might be decisive at close range in an emerg- 
ency. Possession gave them the feeling of 
confidence which they badly needed. With- 
out any help, they were going to raid the 
Sarconis’ main laboratory to find the key to 
the original Diana. . . . 

They made sure the entrance door was left 
unlocked at all times. They ate their meals 
in a small room adjoining the laboratory and 
never went out. A hired actor who looked 
like the popular conception of a professor 
got rid of the unwanted curious. 

They were f|shing for one certain fish, 
and they had high hopes he would come to 
their bait. The Sarconis had said they had 
no assistant. The Shallcrosses prayed one 
of them wpuld come himself — soon — 

And the fish came! He arrived by air, late 
the next afternoon, parking his plane on the 
roof. The two Shallcrosses were in their 
little room wpen they received the prear- 
ranged BUzzer signal which indicated his ar- 
rival. At once they jumped to the peepholes 
they had made in the door. 

The front actor performed his part per- 
fectly. He made no statements. He only 
grumbled at being disturbed. With appar- 
ent rehictapce, he led his single visitor to 
the back of the laboratory, close to the door 
behind which the Shallcrosses were hiding. 
Together, the two young men jumped out 
at Dr. Sarconi, projectors in hand. 

“Raise your hands,” snapped the original. 

T HE tall, lean Sarconi’s eyes narrowed as 
He obeyed, but other than that he showed 
no surprise. 

“So ft was just a ruse to get me here,” he 
said. “Well. I half expected it.” 

The duplicate rapidly searched him and 
removed a raj' projector. Then they bound 
his hands with wire. 

“Now, up to the roof,” the original com- 
manded. “You’re going to take us to your 
laboratory.” 

“Kidiiaping?” sneered the big man. “The 
polidS waH be interested in this." 

“iBhey’ll be more interested in the fact that 
you’ve just kidnaped a Diana and one of 
me to make more copies!” retorted Shall- 
cross Duplicate. 

At this the 'Sarconi smiled icily. “Then 
I’ll go quietly, Bright Eyes,” he said. 

They chose his' plane, Shallcross Orig- 
inal taking the pilot’s seat while the dupli- 
cate and the Sarconi sat in opposite corners 
of the back seat. Duplicate held his projec- 
tor on the big man at all times. The heli- 



copter blades shot up and began whirling. 
The plane rose and started forward as the 
propelling screw bit in. Then the ’copter 
blades folded back and they were headed 
upward in a steep climb. 

"Where?” asked Original 

"North,” the man said rapidly with ap- 
parent willingness. “To Canada. Then on 
a thousand miles to Minto Lake, near the 
east shore of Hudson Bay. There are maps 
in that compartment. But if you prefer, I 
can give you the dial settings which will 
bring the plane there automatically, with- 
out your attention.” He added contemptu- 
ously: “Then you both, can keep a projec- 
tor on me.” 

“You’re very obliging,” rapped Shallcross. 
“But I prefer not to let you use me to send 
out a warning signal. I’ll pilot her myself.” 

When he began to wonder, he grew quite 
anxious. Why had the man volunteered so 
much before they were away from the big 
eastern cities? 

"If you’ve given the wrong directions, it 
will be just too bad,” ©riginal threatened 
coldly. 

For two hours, at five hundred miles an 
hour, the plane drilled through the strato- 
sphere. Hudson Bay appeared on their left, 
an ocean of dark metal stretching out to the 
horizon beneath the lowering Sun. Almost 
cheerfully the Sarconi looked out of his 
window and indicated landmarks. 

At last, with both hands, he pointed to 
their destination. 

BTRQM five thousand feet the pilot made 
® out a tiny group of buildings, lonely and 
almost smothered in the deep green of the 
virgin forest. 

The Shallcrosses decided to ground the 
plane a mile or so away from the laboratory 
and approach on foot. 

Shallcross Original banked sharply to the 
right, ®r rather he set the controls for such 
a bank. But the plane did not respond! 
The engine kept running and the controls 
moved as they should. The plane, instead 
of obeying, set off on a slow descending 
spiral to the left. . . . 

With alarm he glanced back at the Sar- 
coni. The man’s hands were still tied, the 
duplicate’s projector still covered him, but 
now he was sneering. 

“The plane doesn’t obey the controls,” 
Original announced to his duplicate. 

“Oh yes it does — but net year controls!” 
spoke up the Sarconi. “We really are not 
quite children. We had to investigate that 
radio mention of a conditioner, naturally. 
But we half expected to find you waiting, 
so we took the most elementary precautions. 
You should have flashed a certain signal 
five minutes ag®, Since you did not, my 
identicals, waiting and watching, have 
thrown out your controls from the labora- 
tory by radio. Now they are bringing the 
plane down themselves.” 

Both Shallcrosses looked anxiously be- 
low. The Sarconi looked too, quietly, eyes 
glittering. As the plane circled lower, it 
grew darker, but the buildings showed up 
larger and more distinctly. 

Several little dots were moving expectant- 
ly around the landing space. It was true— 



the Sarconis were waiting for them! 

The Shallcrosses knew they were helpless. 
They had projectors. Their prisoner’s hands 
were still tied. They were still in the air 
in a fast plane. But they were being drawn 
steadily, helplessly, down into the waiting 
hands of some of the most unscrupulous 
men on Earth. 

The ’copter vanes shot up and began spin- 
ning. Gently the plane settled in the land- 
ing space and braked to a stop. 

All around them were tall, gaunt, sinister 
looking figures, large projectors in their 
hands. 

The young men had no chance at all. They 
looked at each other and laid down their 
weapons. The door opened. They were 
pulled out, searched, hustled up the stairs 
of the nearest building, and pushed into a 
dim room. 

“Yeah,” Shallcross Original said bitterly, 
when the door locked behind the Sarconis. 
“We’re both geniuses.” 

“Sure we are,” Duplicate replied in dis- 
gust. “They’re just a little smarter than we 
are, and they hold all the aces.” 

I ITTLE light entered the large prison cell. 

4 Three walls, the floor, and the ceiling 
were of some copper alloy, as were the thick 
bars that crossed their one small window 
and the entire corridor side. Along the back 
wall and at right angles to it were a dozen 
cots. 

In a few seconds, as their eyes grew ac- 
customed to the twilight dimness, they saw 
they were not alone. Three men lay asleep 
on three cots. A fourth sat in the corner, 
perched tensely on the edge of his cot 
watching them curiously. As their eyes fell 
on him he rose and approached them. Then 
they saw that he was another Shallcross! 

“Are you the two Shallcrosses who were 
left in New York?” he asked cordially, with 
the Shallcross voice and manner. 

“Yes. And you’re another copy?” 

“I’m Shallcross Number Four, a copy of 
the duplicate — whichever one of you he is. 
The Sarconis produced me after a raid they 
made on you several days ago. I suppose 
you saw the scabs. These sleeping men are 
copies made from me. They have already 
been subjects of the Sarconis’ experiments. 
So far I have been used only as a sort of 
master model for the making of Shallcross 
copies. They’re the ones who are used as 
subjects.” 

He spoke almost like a host. The two 
newcomers gave him the most intense at- 
tention. 

“Have they made any others?” asked the 
duplicate. 

“Dozens — the place is hell!” Number 
Four exclaimed, showing for the first time 
his concealed fury. 

“And is there a Diana here?” fired Shall- 
cross Original at him anxiously. “Have they 
made other copies of her?” 

“Some of the others saw one Diana,” was 
the reply. “But no one has seen more than 
one at a time, so we doubt if there are other 
copies of her. I don’t believe they are ex- 
perimenting on her. They’ll save her for 
the perfected technique. We Shallcrosses 
are the guinea pigs in its first stages.” 



“Is it the conditioning problem?” asked 
Duplicate. 

“Yes.” 

“Are they succeeding at it?” the duplicate 
went on. “Tell us all you know. Please!” 

“They’re succeeding, all right,” answered 
Number Four gloomily. “At the rate they’re 
going, they’ll have the five Dianas — or five 
others — in love with them in a month! I’ve 
talked with most of the subjects used, and 
know pretty much all they’ve gone through. 
The first approach involved surgery. A 
great many died or were hopelessly maimed. 
Dead and useless alike, all the failures were 
taken to the incinerator. Yes — to the in- 
cinerator! More and more of them, day 
after day!” 

He stopped to recover himself, then spoke 
again low and bitterly. 

“Listen!” 

The two new arrivals did so, every nerve 
fully awake. It was dark now, they could see 
nothing, and the sudden silence seemed like 
that of the tomb. 

Then it was cut by a faint sigh from be- 
yond the wall in the next cell — a sigh ending 
in a single low sob. After a little while there 
was another. Number Four spoke again, 
this time in a whisper. 

“There are three or four of them there, 
the worst cases — all that’re left of the surg- 
ical approach. They have incisions in their 
throats.” 

As his words died away, there was a clang 
of metal down the far end of the corridor. 
Number Four pulled the newcomers over to 
the rear wall. A beam of light flashed from 
the direction of the noise. Footsteps, com- 
ing in their direction, stopped in front of 
the next cell and were followed by the sound 
of a key in a lock. They heard the door 
creak open, then pain-distorted words which 
they could not catch. 

Other footsteps entered. All the men 
going into the cell were Sarconis. The 
Shallcrosses, peeping now at an angle 
through their bars, saw a wheeled, two-level 
table come to a stop. Bodies were brought 
out and placed on both levels. Then the 
tables were wheeled out of the building and 
all was as before. 

CHAPTER VIII 
The Psychological Approach 

S hallcross original and Dupli- 
cate turned to Number Four. 

“Is that what it was?” Original strangled. 
“The incinerator?” 

“Yes,” was the bitter answer. “With bene- 
fit of a hypodermic.” 

“The devils!” the two new men cried out 

together. 

But Number Four hushed them into si- 
lence at once. 

“Don’t make an outcry,” he warned. “It 
would do no good, and might only make 
things worse. Those poor fellows are only 
four out of dozens. They are the last of 
the surgical cases. The new experiments are 
psychological. They’re worse in one way, 
but at least they don’t have that appalling 
mortality rate.” 

“It makes my blood boil,” hissed Shall- 
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cross Original ominously. “What is this 
new psychological approach?” 

“It’s based bn a synthesis of the findings 
of the BehSviorists and Pavlov, You know 
the Behavi jhftt sChddl. They insist on the 
objective approach. Pavlov accounted fdr 
all behavior by the conditioned reflex. Think- 
ing itself is only unverbalized speaking, 
learned by inhibiting the sound part of the 
process, the Behaviorists say. 

“But although the sound is inhibited, the 
vocal organs still move, just as they would 
in forming the words being thought. This 
movement in young children and up readers 
can be seen with the eye. It decreases as 
the child grows up. But even in the adult 
it is still measurable. 

“The Sarconis are taking advantage of 
this fact. Their first experiments were to- 
ward the invention of an apparatus to be 
placed through the throat and in the mouth. 
It would record the changes of position of 
the tongue, cheeks, throat, and other parts 
of the speaking apparatus in talking, and 
translate these pure movements into words. 
This approach involved surgery, hence the 
incisions in the subjects’ throats. 

“They suceeded in this. Their next step 
was to make an apparatus that would do the 
same thing when attached to the outside of 
the throat, without incisions and without 
anything in the mouth. In the last few days 
they certainly have refined this second ap- 
paratus. 

“It will pick up and translate as speech 
the combined minute emotions of all the 
parts of the vocal apparatus which are in- 
volved in sub-vocal thinking. Now they 
have the subject in one room, the receptor 
on his throat. In the next room is a dia- 
phragm which delivers his every thought!” 

ALL three Shallcrosses were silent for a 
-Cm moment. As doctors, they could readily 
understand and appreciate the incredible 
work involved. 

“You’ve certainly got to grant the Sar- 
conis plenty of genius,” admitted Shallcross 
Original. “This is cm a par with the original 
Sarconi’s earlier inventions. But I don't see 
how this bears on their attempts at condi- 
tioning.” 

“I’tn coming to that,” Number Four went 
on. “You remember the conditioned reflex 
experiments of Pavlov? In theory they were 
based on — or I guess I should shy they elic- 
ited — several simple facts. I’m no psychol- 
ogist, and neither are you — naturally — but 
one of the facts works out something like 
this. One stimulus may be made to inhibit 
another in its effect on behavior. 

“Put some meat before a hungry dog and 
he will eat it. Dog plus stimulus equals 
pleasure. Next time put the meat in a piece 
of apparatus sp that the dog, reaching for it, 
suffers a painful electric shock. Repeat this 
second experiment a hundred times and the 
dog will be pretty well conditioned into a 
fear of meat. Dog plus stimulus always 
means pain. By changing the stimulus the 
original emotion has been conditioned. The 
thought of meat is no longer pleasent. 

“Now I can tell you what the Sarconis are 
doing with their latest subjects — and an 
electrode. They take a Shallcross copy to 



their laboratory. This copy, of course, loves 
Diana. Ordinarily he thinks about her a 
great deal. But they attach an electrode to 
Ms spine. Now, every time he thinks about 
her, he receives a» immediate shock of 
great pain, Tune after time it happens. 
Think of Diana, immediate and terrible pain, 

“In a matter of time the pleasure of think- 
ing about Diana is replaced by a fear qf any- 
thing reminding him of her. The condition- 
ing, as it advances, cannot fail to make him 
hate the woman who is responsible for his 
unending torture. He will definitely not 
love Diana any longer! 

“That is the theory and method on which 
the Sarconis are proceding now,” Number 
Four concluded. “Every time Diana’s name 
or anything concerning her comes over the 
vocalizing apparatus, a painful electric shock 
is imparted to the subj.ect. It happens in- 
stantaneously. We think it is done auto- 
matically. 

“On the sounding of certain words, a de- 
vice opens a circuit and lets the current 
through. And on top of that, even vaguer 
thought references to Diana bring these 
shocks. In these cases one of the Sarconis, 
who is sitting and listening, releases the cur- 
rent himself.” 



' HALLCROSS Original gasped in horror, 
* and Duplicate cried out with equal feel- 



ing. 

“But in time that may drive the subject 
crazy !” 

“It may,” agreed Number Four. “Out of a 
number of attempts, one or two subjects 
ought to be obtained who will show a com- 
plete amnesia for Diana, and all associations 
and emotions connected with her. Then the 
first half of the Sarconis problem — making 
the subject fall out of love — will have been 
solved. All tjhey have to do then is dupli- 
cate the subject on whom the conditioning 
has been successful — and take the others to 
the incinerator.” 

"But how can identical subjects show dif- 
ferent results T’ Original asked in bewilder- 
ment. 



“The subjects are identical only at the 
moment of their reproduction. Beginning 
then, their experiences differ in a thousand 
ways, and divergence results. The fact that 
you could ask me your question shows this. 
The fact that all we copies do not try to do 
and say the same thing at the same time 
is further prooL” 

“And this approach seems to be working,” 
said Shallcross Original, as if he found it 
hard to believe it. 

“The copies on the cots show results al- 
ready,” Number Four said. “Look.” He 
went to one of the sleepers and joggled his 
shoulder until he awoke. “Diana’s here,” he 
whispered. 

At the name, the man cringed backward 
and cried out as if in pa'in. They waited, 
and in a moment, he was again asleep. 

“He can’t remain awake — not by himself,” 
Number Four explained compassionately. 
“Nervous exhaustion. I don’t think any of 
these three can stand much more.” 

“I could strangle the Sarconis one by one 
with my bare hands!” whispered Shallcross 
Original passionately. “And they are the 



men who hope to make Diana love them!” 
“Can you imagine them subjecting the 
woman they love to that!” whispered the 
duplicate. He added: “Why are they ex- 
perimenting with men instead of women?” 
“I guess the psychological factors are the 
same,” Number Four answered. “And prob- 
ably they enjoy the irony of it — inducing 
their successful rivals to fall out of love with 
Diana, then destroying them — all on the way 
to conditioning her to come to love them. 
Perfect, from their point of view.” 

“They’ll have to force one of the Shall- 
crossses to fall in love with some other 
woman, to complete the technique. How do 
they expect to do that?” 

“I don’t know, but I’ll bet they manage 
it,” answered Number Four. “If we can’t 
somehow stop them.” 

T HE conversation was interrupted by an- 
other clang of the door at the end of the 
corridor, followed by the hollow echoes of 
footsteps. Several Sarconis with flashlights 
appeared at their cell door. In the sudden 
light they opened it. 

“Back to the wall, you three,” ordered one 
of them, gesturing with a projector to the 
three Shallcrosses on their feet. 

Another’s light played in their eyes, blind- 
ing them. They obeyed. 

The Sarconis wasted no time. They 
aroused the stuporous sleepers and escorted 
them, only half awake, out of the cell and 
the building. As the door clanged to again 
Number Four explained tersely: 

<i TheyTe being taken for another treat- 
ment.” 

“This is awful!” exclaimed Shallcross 
Original. “We’ll have to find a way out of 
here.” 

“You talk just the way all the other copies 
and I did at first,” Number Four answered 
bitterly. “Now all but we four are nothing 
but a little dust. No, without weapons there 
seems no way. The doors to the outside of 
all three buildings are locked. They’re 
opened from one of the labs. Sarconis are 
everywhere, each one hard, cold, brilliantly 
calculating. They’re especially on guard 
against Shallcross’ escape attempts now, 
after what happened in New York." 

“We’re not entirely without hope,” said 
Shallcross Original cryptically. “Duplicate, 
where are you?” 

He took his copy into a corner and whis- 
pered so that Number Four could not hear. 

“Don’t breathe a word about our belts to 
any other Shallcross copy,” he warned. 
“The Sarconis would be sure to learn about 
them when they were in getting condi- 
tioned.” 

“And that goes for Number Four, too,” 
agreed the duplicate. “Every copy made 
frpm him would know.” 

“Yes. How’s your belt? Seem all right?” 
“As far as I can tell. I’m ready.” 

They started back, but the duplicate held 
him back With a serious afterthought. 

“Original,’ 1 he Said, “sooner or later you 
or I will be taken into the laboratory. I 
doubt very much if we’ll be able to keep 
from thinking about ouf belts. That’s one 
thing no one can do — help thinking about 
something so important. The more you try 



the more you’ll keep remembering.” 

“You’re right,” was the thoughtful answer. 
“It makes me a little scared. But it means 
just one thing. Whichever one of us is 
taken in first must make the attempt right 
away. We won’t have a second chance. 
We’ll do it in the lab if we can, for that’s 
where the building doors are controlled. 
There ought to be several Sarconis there, 
and if we’re lucky we can get every rotten 
one of them.” 

W ORRIEDLY they turned away and 
rejoined the other. He asked no ques- 
tions, nor did they volunteer any informa- 
tion. 

“Why don’t you two try to get some 
sleep?” Number Four suggested after awhile. 

“Sleep?” Original retorted. “I won’t sleep 
till I get out of here!” 

They talked in low voices in the dark. 
After what seemed a long time, two Sar- 
conis returned a subject to the cell. One 
held a flashlight and projector while the 
other supported their unfortunate victirn to 
the nearest cot. They left without speaking 
a word. 

The three unharmed Shallcrosses went 
over to the subject. He was breathing hard, 
and making short jerky movements as if his 
nerves were out of control. Even as physi- 
cians, there was nothing they could do, 
though Number Four spoke soothingly to 
him. The man gave no sign that he heard, 
and soon seemed to be asleep. Tbp others 
conversed in low tones. But when one men- 
tioned the name “Diana,” the man turned 
violently on his side. 

“Oh, the monsters!” he cried. “They had 
— They had — had — had — ” 

He seemed unable to complete his 
thoughts. Mouthing deliriously he subsided, 
and for awhile there was no sound but a few 
gradually diminishing slight spasms and 
sobs. 

After a long time, when he was sure the 
subject was asleep, Number Four breathed 
another bit of explanation. 

“That’s the way it progresses. He was 
trying to say ’Diana,’ but couldn’t. Not even 
here, with us.” 

After another hour the Sarconis returned 
with a second subject and again left without 
speaking. There was no outburst from this 
one. But from his excessive rolling, jerk- 
ing, and broken breathing, before he was 
able to sleep, the three watchers knew that 
his torture had been even more fearful. 

“He bad twice the dose,” Number Four 
said very bitterly. “The third will have 
three times as much. Very scientific. They’re 
finding oat just What dosage gives the best 
results.” 

“And that’s what they’ll give Diana!” 
Original exploded. “To make her love 
them !” 

“Take it easy,” Number Four admonished. 
“One of us will stop them eventually. Keep 
your wits about you when it’s your turn. Be 
ready. We’re all waiting. Some time there’ll 
be a chance.” 

After another interval, three Sarconis re- 
turned with the third subject. He lay on his 
cot in the position he fell in, and did not 
move. But the gaunt fanatical men did not 



go away alone. They fastened their strong 
bony fingers about the arms of Shallcross 
Original and Duplicate, 

* ! Coi»Sj you twej” Qoe of them said. 
"You've been an unmitigated nuisance- But 
now I think we can make you useful.” 

The pair of Shallcrosses were abruptly 
hustled down the corridor and through a 
tunnel-like connection into the next build- 
ing. Their turn had come, and with it their 
chance. 

This might be their only opportunity to 
strike for love, marriage — for life itself; . . . 

CHAPTER IX 
Treatment and Cure 

X H-h-Y passed through a lighted hallway 
finished and paved with builder’s plastic. 
On both sides, open doors afforded glimpses 
of beautiful laboratories whose equipment 
must have cost milEons. The fourth Sar- 
coid could be seen at work, moving rapidly 
and efficiently, as usual. 

The two prisoners were finally pushed 
through the last door on the left. They 
found themselves in a room furnished some- 
what like a private physician’s surgery. 

They remained in the hands of their three 
escorts, none of whom wasted a second. At 
once the Shallcrosses were made to strip to 
the waist and sit in two high-backed wooden 
chairs. They faced a shiny screen at some 
distance from the corner of fhe wall. 

Then, rapidly and effectively, they were 
bound to the chairs — body, legs, arms, and 
neck— and then gagged. Neither reached 
for his belt nor made any protest, for it 
would have been utterly useless. One of the 
Sarconis kept them covered with his ray 
projector at all times and watched them like 
a hawk. 

The Sarconis stepped to the backs of the 
chairs. They felt something cold and metal- 
lic — the shock electrodes — being fastened 
with pieces of adhesive tape to the lumbar 
region over their spines. 

Next they imagined would be the thought 
reading apparatus for the neck. But there 
was another thing to be done before that. 
One of the Sarconis attached to each of their 
wrists a stout wire bearing a metal tag. 

By twisting his head, Shallcross Original 
could just make out the number 41 on his. 
He understood what that meant. He was 
the forty-first subject of the conditioning 
experiments. There were now only six 
Shallcrosses left. So thirty-four or thirty- 
five others, exactly like himself, had pre- 
ceded him. Now they were gone, gone for 
all time, on one-way trips to the laboratory 
incinerator. 

Would he be the thirty-sixth ? For a mo- 
ment fear clutched him, but then he got hold 
of himself again. Resolutely he determined 
he would rather die in some attempt at es- 
cape, however hopless the chance. 

The Sarconis were now attaching to their 
prisoners’ throats the thought reading recep- 
tors. The wires trailed down around the 
Shallcrosses’ backs to the floor. Composed 
of joined duplicate units, each receptor was 
the size ,and shape of a tiny musical tym- 
panum. They were placed on the front of 
the neck, just above the Adam’s 1 apple. Like 



the electrodes, they were held in place with 

adhesive tape. 

When they were satisfactorily attached, 
the SaSreoi^s went into the adjoining room. 
One, however, remained a moment, making 
notations on a paper in a clip-board. 

B OTH Shallcrosses gathered all their en- 
ergies in mighty resolves not to think of 
their projector belts or anything else con- 
nected with their hopes for escape. They 
went further and tried to banish thought 
and feeling completely. Only then did they 
really realize how impossible it was to do 
such a thing. 

The face of the Sarconi, the apparatus in 
the room — everything they laid their eyes 
on — seemed quickly to lead their thoughts 
back to that belt. One subject alone seemed 
to offer a possibility of success — .the thought 
of Diana. But that thought was to be made 
intolerable by the very purpose of the proc- 
ess now about to begin! 

The remaining Sarconi stood to one side 
and watched them with cold curiosity. 

‘‘So that is one of the monsters who 
through torture wants to make himself loved 
by Diana!” Shallcross Original thought. 

But at the thought of his loved one, an 
excruciating pain shot through his spine. It 
threw him against his bonds, beyond con- 
troL 

For just an instant the shock lasted. Then 
tensed, every nerve quivering, he waited for 
the next. It did not come at once. 

He twisted his head to one side to see 
bow his duplicate was taking it — in time to 
see him strain out in anguish against his 
bonds just as he had done. Tears of rage 
flooded his eyes. Then he must again have 
thought of Diana, for again came the mad- 
dening sting pain. 

There was another free interval, then 
again the pain. Again freedom, again the 
pain. The minutes passed. It seemed he 
could not keep Diana or thoughts connected 
with her out of the orbit of his conscious- 
ness, The very conditions and purpose of 
the process kept bringing them back. There 
followed pain, pain, pain. And then sud- 
denly, without knowing the steps that led to 
it, he found himself singing a wretched piece 
of doggerel. 

They laid him geji-tly on the bed 
And left him there lor dead, dead, dead ? 

Singing kept back the forbidden thought 
of Diana! He repeated it, louder and louder, 
with vocal abandon. Only a mumbling sound 
came through the gag, but he worked his 
vocal apparatus through its maximum range 
of movement. 

“Til break their translating diaphragm!” 
flashed through his mind. 

There were few shocks now. He snatched 
a glance at Duplicate, and heard him too 
mumbling, doing the same thing. Five, ten, 
twenty times they sang and thought the 
lines. 

They laid him gen-tly on the bed 
And left him there for dead, dead, dead! 

His escape then was over. Light flooded 
the other side of the large, shiliy screen he 
was facing. 



He saw Diana tied in a chair! And then 
the shocking pam swept over him in one 
con-t|fiuous nightmare. In a flash he under- 
stood. The screen gave one-way visibility. 
He could see Diana but she could not see 
him. She sat quietly, apparently unaware 
of what was happening on the other side. He 
could just make out her bobby-pin wedding 
ring. 

There followed a time of madness. He 
shut his eyes, but in spite of himself he 
opened them at times. The shocks stung 
him continuously. He began the verse 
again, opened his eyes. Buckled with pain, 
he closed his eyes and sang desperately. 
This time he sang a new song. 

“Eyes shut! Eyes shut! Eyes shut!” he 
mumbled for a long time in a monotonous 
rhythm. 

Time became eternity. He was dead, and 
in some undreamed of hell. His eyes opened. 
There was the lovely, unsuspecting Diana. 
Then pain! 

It went on too long. He fainted. 

When he came to, he found his face and 
body wet With water applied to restore him. 
One Sarconi was releasing his bonds. The 
electrode, thought reading receptor and gag 
had beeh removed. 

He saw the duplicate, still bound, buckling 
with a continuation of his torture. The light 
behind the screen was gone, and with it Di- 
ana. He got shakily to his feet, and the 
eyes of the single remaining Sarconi watched 
him with cold interest. 

Not til! then — and he thanked God for it 
— did he think of his belt. Diana and the 
pain had sent it completely from his mind. 
Now was the time! 

He swung to the Sarconi, his left hand 
fumbling tb the buckle of his belt. With one 
arcing movement of his body he let him 
have the ray. The man was so close that he 
fell without a word. But Shallcross Orig- 
inal had regained consciousness too sud- 
denly. In sheer impulsiveness he had rayed 
down the Sarconi. 

Now that it was over he just stood mo- 
tionless, a little confused. The duplicate, 
he saw, was gaping at him with a look of 
eagerness on his exhausted face. 

His hesitation nearly doomed him then 
and there, for Duplicate’s thoughts were on 
the projector belt. Another Sarconi came 
running from the adjoining room, hand 
groping for his projector and an alarmed 
look on his face. 

S HALLCROSS acted just in time. He 
turned and brought him down. Then 
quickly he got hold of himself. Buckle in 
hand he ran to the other room, found no 
one there. He closed and locked the corri- 
dor door, ran back and locked the corridor 
door of the first room. Rapidly he began 
releasing Duplicate from his apparatus and 
bonds. 

They panted and wasted few words. When 
Duplicate was free, both hastened to bind 
the two paralyzed Sarconis with their own 
ropes. 

"We have two,” Shallcross Original 
panted. “But there are two more!” 

“The third who was here took Diana out 
a minute ago,” the duplicate said rapidly. 



“We’ll open the doors and each hide be- 
hind one, then ray him as he comes in.” 
“Yes,” agreed Original. “Or no! I have 
an idea. We’ll get something — get a chair 
— and when he comes through hit him on 
the head. I don’t want him paralyzed.” 
“Why?” asked Duplicate. 

“Explain later!” was the hurried answer. 
“Quick, take something and get behind the 
door in the other room. Open it. Ill take 
this door. We’d better get their large pro- 
jectors, though, just in case.” 

They found them. Then Original picked 
up a chair, unlocked the door, and placed 
himself where he would be behind it when 
it was pushed open. Duplicate did the same 
in the other room. 

Breathing hard, the two men waited. 

For many minutes the Sarconis did not 
come. But those were valuable minutes, 
for they enabled the two men to recover 
some of their strength and faculties. 

When a Sarconi did push through Shall- 
cross Original’s door, he got the heavy chair 
on his head, and fell like a log. At once 
both men locked their doors. At Original’s 
direction, they lifted him to the chair and 
bound and gagged him as they had been. 
Original explained what he had in mind. 

“First I want novocaine,” he said. “In its 
syringe.” 

Duplicate found it. Original made sub- 
cutaneous injections above the Sarconi’s out- 
jutting Adam’s apple and a little to each 
side, down the neck. Then Duplicate handed 
him the receptors of the thought reading ap- 
paratus. 

H E taped it at the place on the Sarconi’s 
neck which corresponded to the two 
ringed indentions still on the neck of the 
duplicate. 

“Now you go in the other room and look 
over the vocalizing part of the apparatus,” 
ordered Shallcross Original. “I’ll bring him 
to and taunt him. When his thoughts start 
coming through, set the volume low. He 
mustn’t suspect we’re listening in. Signal 
me, but stand well back from the door. He 
mustn’t even know you’re there. Then strain 
your ears and we’ll find out what we can 
learn. We need hints on where the other 
two Sarconis are, how we can keep free of 
them, how we can get out — anything!” 
Duplicate left and Original set about the 
reviving of the Sarconi. Cold water from 
the sink in the corner did it. The man came 
back gradually, and began to mumble 
through his gag. The duplicate motioned 
from behind the doorway. Then Original 
placed himself just in front of the Sarconi 
and laughed at him, projector in hand. 

“Brainy guy, eh?” he taunted — but not 
loudly. “A genius. Invented a Duplicator 
and a Conditioner. Wonderful! And since 
one Sarconi is a genius, think what five must 
be! Five geniuses, all in one lab!” 

The man squirmed and mumbled, and his 
face turned red. The original went right on, 
saying anything that came to mind. 

“But after New York you still thought 
you could keep a Shallcross prisoner! That 
looks like an error of judgment. I don’t 
know, but at the moment I don’t feel like a 
prisoner. Could you geniuses have slipped 
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up somewhere? How can five geniuses all 
slip up? It certainly seems that I’m free 
and yeufre the prisoner.” 

He laughed in the man’s face. 

"The other Shallcross just left to get the 
Royal Canadian Flying Police. We’ll have 
a grand time tracking down the other two 
Sarconis. Just like hunting rats when we 
were kids!’’ 

He stopped, momentarily out of things to 
say. The Sarconi was purple with rage, and 
lie was mumbling so loudly that he might 
be heard in the corridor. As Shallcross 
Original wondered what to do about that, 
he caught sight of the duplicate frantically 
beckoning to him. Gasually he left the Sar- 
coni and went into the other room. Dupli- 
cate excitedly pulled him to a corner and 
whispered. 

“There’re seven Sarconis altogether, not 
five! And there’s a back entrance, hidden 
somewhere in this room. His thoughts were 
cm the others, wishing they’d come. At the 
first suspicion that there’s anything wrong, 
they’ll all come crowding in.” 

“Then let’s find it,” whispered the original. 
“Thank God we learned about the other 
two!” 

CHAPTER X • 

How to Know Your Wife 

Mil UPLICATE was quickly examining the 
JLP walls. Original knelt down on the floor, 
looking for a trap. Duplicate found the 
place It looked like a closet door, but on 
the other side were stairs leading down into 
a lighted room. From the small part within 
view, it resembled a storeroom. 

The two paused, wondering if they should 
risk going down. But even as they hesi- 
tated the light went out. Someone was 
down there. 

“They’re coming after us!” breathed Du- 
plicate, quickly closing the door. 

“We’ll hide,” whispered Original. “We’ll 
get them as they come in.” He jumped be- 
hind a large flat-topped desk, the only con- 
cealment that offered. Duplicate was right 
behind him. “We’ll try to let everyone in- 
side that’s coming, then let them have it. 
We may get all the rest of them!” 

Quietly, pressed close to the floor, they 
waited. Without the slightest warning 
noise, the door slowly opened and the face 
of a Sarconi appeared. He swept the room 
with his eyes, then pushed cautiously in. 
Immediately behind him was another. That 
seemed to be all. Each carried a projector. 

Together both Shallcrosses swept their 
projectors through a ninety-degree arc. In- 
stantly the men slumped to the floor and lay 
still. For a moment the ambushers waited, 
but no more came. Then, very quietly, Orig- 
inal got to his feet and tiptoed over to the 
door. He swept his ray back and forth 
through the darkness. There was no an- 
swering sound of a falling body. So he care- 
fully closed the door again and pulled 
against it a cabinet containing instruments. 

They scurried about the room looking for 
rope. Finding none, they bound their two 
new captives with wire. It then became im- 
portant to know whether the conscious Sar- 



coid, in the chair in the other room, was 

aware of what had transpired. 

With Original at his elbow, Duplicate 
switched on the voealizer connected with 
the SarconPs throat. The faint metallic 
tones of his subvocal thoughts came from 
the diaphragm, in the man’s own voice. The 
words, in his anger, were unprintable. 

But between the curses and violent threats 
were phrases which told plainly enough that 
the man had guessed what had happened. 
He even knew that his thoughts had been 
read! 

T HE Shallcrosses debated what to do 
next. Should they make a break out 
one of the c-orridor doors, seek a way out 
through the closet stairs and lay for the 
remaining Sarconis? Or should they go to 
work again on the one in the chair? 

They decided on the last. Duplicate took 
position as before at the voealizer. Original 
returned to the other room. The first thing 
was to goad the captive into revealing where 
the remaining Sarconis were. 

He planted himself in front of the bound 
man and smiled, preparatory to giving a 
taunting laugh. But the laugh died in his 
throat. He had heard an almost impercept- 
ibly faint sibilant sound behind him, appar- 
ently from outside the door. The Sarconi 
must have heard it too, for he began mum- 
bling as loud as his gag would permit, as if 
to attract attention. 

Original tiptoed to the door and listened. 
All was silent there. But he was positive, 
now, that the sound had been a whisper. 
At once he was back with Duplicate. 

“The last two are outside the door of the 
other room!” be breathed. “I heard one of 
them whispering. That means the other’s 
there too. Now’s our chance to go down 
through the closet entrance and get them. 
If we hurry, we’ll catch them in the hall!” 
Duplicate’s eyes gleamed as he helped 
Original move aside the cabinet and fol- 
lowed him down the dark stairs. The Sar- 
coni’s thoughts made a low profane staccato 
that followed them all the way to the 
bottom. 

A faint light came from an open door to 
their left. They made for it, passing be- 
tween dim shapes which they realized were 
boxes of stores. They found themselves at 
the corridor of the main floor. To the left 
could be seen a stairway. 

Rapidly, projectors ready before them, 
they catfooted to it. In a moment they were 
on the floor above, at the comer made by 
the walls of the stair well and the upper 
corridor. Around the corner, if they had not 
gone away, should be the two Sarconis. 

Close to the edge, Original listened, 
scarcely breathing. Then, gradually, a 
prickly sensation ran over his body. There 
was nothing definite, but he had the clear 
feeling that just around the corner stood 
someone else, listening like himself! 

Almost reflexively Original stuck his ray 
projector around the corner and pushed 
at the button. But quick as he was he was 
not quick enough. He drew his hand back 
paralyzed, and the weapon dropped to the 
floor. And then in the same second, to his 
utter confusion, an authentic Shallcross copy 



appeared before him. 

All three Shallcrosses stood gaping at each 
other. Other Shallcrosses appeared from 
around the comer! 

“Who are you?” Duplicate asked. 

“Why, he’s Number Four!” exclaimed 
Original, his eyes on the man’s wrist tag. 

Number Four looked at the two incred- 
ulously. 

“You’re the two new arrivals?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied Shallcross Original. “We 
escaped. We got five of the Sarconis, but 
there are two more. There were seven al- 
together.” 

They had been speaking in whispers, but 
at this news Number Four discarded cau- 
tion and let out a loud whoop of joy. 

“Then we’ve got them all!” he yelled. 

“Pipe down, you fool — ” began Original. 
Then he got the import of the other’s words. 
“What do you mean?” he asked. “There 
were two free ones. Where are they?” 

“Tied hand and foot back in our cell!” 
exulted Number Four, and then he ex- 
plained. “We waited for them, clinging to 
the bars over the cell door. Two of us. 
The others here made a racket. Two Sar- 
conis came, and we dropped on them like 
the roof. And then we came looking for 
the rest.” 

“Thank God!” breathed Duplicate. 

But Shallcross Original showed little re- 
lief. 

“We’re free, and there are six of us Shall- 
crosses and six Dianas," he said. “But we’re 
nearly as badly off as before. There can’t 
be any marriages unless we can determine 
just which Diana is the original one. I’m 
already married to the original Diana, re- 
member. You five are only engaged, if 
you’re even that.” 

At his words a blanket of chill soberness 
fell over the group. How could they hope 
to discover how to distinguish the original 
Diana from the others when that problem 
had already stumped the whole world? 

“But we’re not licked yet,” continued 
Shallcross Original thoughtfully. “Come 
with me.” 

H E led the others to the lower floor and 
up through the back entrance of the 
laboratory. The curses of the Sarconi in the 
chair were still coming in over the vocalizer. 
Original explained to the others how he and 
Duplicate had turned the device on the Sar- 
coni to their own advantage. 

“There’s just a chance that he can be made 
to help us out here, too,” said Original. 
“First we’ll find Diana and bring her here. 
And no love stuff if one of you find her, for 
I suspect she’s the original — my wife!” 

The five willingly opened the corridor 
doors and joined him in a search of the 
buildings. Soon they were back with the 
surprised and very much excited Diana. 

Shallcross Original could hardly resist 
embracing her, and he saw that Duplicate 
and Number Four felt the same way. The 
three partly conditioned subjects alone 
showed a slight but clearly temporary diffi- 
dence. He told Diana what had happened, 
and explained in part what he was now about 
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to attempt. She smiled happily. 

“Now Diana and I are going in to the 
Sarconi,” he told the others. “You had bet- 
ter stay in here, for you might distract him. 
Turn the vocalizer on so I can hear, myself, 
what his thoughts are.” 

With these words he led Diana to a posi- 
tion in front of the helpless Sarconi in the 
other room. That the man was still in a 
rage was shown by his purple and contorted 
face and loud mumblings. Shallcross Orig- 
inal put his arm about Diana’s waist and 
laughed in the scientist’s face. The man 
strained forward against his bonds. 

“You see?” said Shallcross Original to 
him. “It all ends happily. The original 
Shallcross finds his original Diana!” 

In a split-second the Sarconi’s thought 
reaction came out over the vocalizer. 

“How does he know that? My thoughts 
haven’t been on that subject!” 

“It’s so,” Shallcross Original thought ex- 
ultingly. “Then this is Diana Original!” 
His joy showed in his face. He went on 
aloud. 

“Any child would have assumed that the 
original Sarconi would have kept the orig- 
inal Diana for himself,” he told the bound 
man. “So she, of course, would be the one 
he would bring here after his raid on New 
York. But an assumption was not enough. 
I needed evidence. It’s too bad the mark 
placed on the original Diana, when she was 
unconscious, is so conspicuous.” 

“It was not!” the subvocal voice rasped 
instantly over the vocalizer. “The very 
tiniest scar on the back of the neck. No one 
could possibly notice it!” 

Then, a second later, the Sarconi realized. 
“Tricked! Tricked!” exploded out of the 
vocalizer. 

B UT before he had finished speaking, 
Shallcross Original was looking closely 
at the back of Diana’s neck. There was a 
scar there, a thin, almost invisible number 1 ! 

“Proof,” he exclaimed, and folded Diana 
tightly in his arms. 

The air went corrosive with the Sarconi’s 
curses, but the two were oblivious. They 
did not even notice when the copies in the 
other room cut off the vocalizer. But Shall- 
cross Original came to when the others 
raced in excitedly. 

“Fellows,” he said then, joyously, “let me 
present my wife, the one and only Diana 
Original. We intend in as few hours as 
possible to leave on a very belated honey- 
moon. Until we get back, you. Duplicate, 
and all the others can use my apartment. 
But then you’ll have to get out. 

“Better see a minister and get large places 
of your own. There are five Dianas waiting 
for you in New York, lovely girls, only a 
trifle less desirable than my wife here. Four 
of you have never met these girls, I know. 
But science is wonderful. I make predic- 
tions! Good luck to you all.” 

“Only one little thing. Have your Dianas 
tattooed on the wrist so you can always 
know which is which. For heaven help any 
of you chemical compounds I find monkey- 
ing around my wife!” 
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Science Questions 
and Answers 




FANTASTIC INSECTS 

Is it true that there are some insects which 
are able to consume substances that are 
deadly poison to ordinary creatures, such as 
opium, tobacco, and strychnine? — H. P., 
Miami, Florida. 

Not only are there insects that can consume 
poisonous substances and remain immune, but 
there are some that even eat these things 
normally and thrive upon them! In his book, 
“Lone Wolves of the insect World,” Malcolm 
Burr reports the existence of the little beetle, 
INiptus Jiololeucus, of which no less than one 
thousand five hundred and forty-seven speci- 
mens were taken out of a bottle of casein 
that had been stoppered for twelve years. 
These beetles seemed to be indestructible, for 
some lived quite happily in a tin of leaves of 
the powerful Datura stramonium for fifteen 
years; and they have been known to live in 
the corks of the very cyanide bottles that 
entomologists use for killing their specimens. 

One of the bilogical curiosities of the world 
is one member of the family, Psilopa petrolei, 
which is so chemically resistant that it can 
survive indefinitely in cedar oil, withstand for 
twenty minutes the action of strong alcbolic 
picric-formel, and, most astonishing of all, 
live regularly and thrive in crude petroleum. 
—Ed. 

PHENOMENON OF TASTE 

Do all human beings have the same taste 
perceptions? In other words, does sugar 
taste the same to everyone? — A. G., New 
York City. 

Curiously enough, human beings have dif- 
ferent sensory perceptions — which is the rea- 
son why no two human beings are alike. 
Answering your question, in a recent scien- 
tific experiment, more than three thousand 
people were given a tablet containing a rare 
kind of sugar, called mannose. Bach person 
was asked to describe the taste of the tablet. 
Of the 2,000 individuals who participated in 
this experiment, about a quarter voted the 
mannose tasteless. One-third voted it sweet. 
11% described it as bitter; 3% sour; 1% salty, 
and about one-fifth voted that it had more 
than one of these tastes. 

These people voted differently about the 
taste of the same substance — because they 
themselves were different in their sense per- 
ceptions. Heredity is the basis of differences 
in the reactions of all the senses, but the 
environment may have influence too. — Ed. 

HOW LONG IS A YEAR? 

Exactly how long is a year? How long is 
a sidereal year? A light-year? — K. L., San 
Bernardino, Calif. 

In general, a year is a space of time equal in 
length to the period occupied by the Earth in 
completing a circuit of its orbit around the 
sun. Astronomers distinguish several differ- 
ent kinds of years. The tropical year is the 
year of chronologists and the calendar, and is 
defined as the interval of time between two 
successive passages of the sun through the 
vernal equinox. Its length is 365 days 5 hours 
48 minutes and 46 seconds. 

The sidereal year is the actual period of the 
Earth’s orbital revolution, and differs from 
the tropical year on account of the preces- 
sional motion of the equinoxes themselves. It 
is 365 days 6 hours 9 minutes 9.5 seconds in 
length. 

The light year is a unit of linear measure, 
used by astronomers in stating the distance 
of the fixed stars. It is the linear space 



traversed by light in one year, and as light 
moves at the rate of about 186,000 miles a 
second, the light year furnishes a linear unit 
large enough to measure even the vast cosmic 
distances of interstellar space. 

Bissextile, or leap year, is a calendar year in 
which the ordinary of days has been arbi- 
trarily increased by one, making it 366 days 
instead of 365. — Ed. 

THE GASTROSCOPE 

I wonder if you can supply me with a 
brief account of the new medical device, the 
gastroscope, which enables surgeons to 
study the interior of the stomach? — R. H., 
Washington, D. C. 

Bronchosopes make possible the inspection 
of the bronchial tubes in a human body; 
thorascopes make examination of the lung 
cavity possible. The gastroscope, invented by 
Rudolph Schindler, represents the culmination 
of the efforts of ntany inventors to find a way 
of looking directly into the stomach of a liv- 
ing individual. 

The gastroscope is a tubelike device, flex- 
ible, about 2 % feet long, and a little thicker 
than a pencil. The patient swallows it. The 
end of it which is in the patient’s stomach is 
tipped with a rubber finger, which helps to 
guide it. Above the rubber tip is a metal con- 
tainer enclosing a tiny electric light bulb, 
which throws its rays through a glass eyelet. 

A second eyelet, directly above the first, 
receives images reflected from the stomach 
walls and transmits them through forty-eight 
lenses set in a flexible rubber tube to an eye- 
piece, which is about where the handle of the 
sword would be if the patient were a sword- 
swallower. The lenses are so arranged that the 
images are able to reach the eye without dis- 
tortion, even when the tube is sharply bent. 

The doctor turns a switch and peers into 
the eyepiece, meanwhile pumping air through 
the tube into the stomach with a rubber bulb. 
If the stomach were not thus inflated, its 
baggy, folded sides would touch the gastro- 
scope, and nothing would be visible. When 
the stomach walls leap into sharp focus, due 
to the inflation by air, the doctor then scrut- 
inizes the stomach for indications of sus- 
pected ailments. Thus, the gastroscope is 
another milestone in man’s progress against 
the grim reaper. — Ed. 

INTERSTELLAR METEORS 

We’re accustomed to seeing meteors, talk- 
ing about them, etc. But here’s one thing 
I’d like to know: Do meteors originate in 
our Solar System, or do they hail from in- 
terstellar space, enter our Solar System, 
then land on Earth? — B. L., Chicago, 111. 

Prom the results thus far obtained by 
astronomers, it appears that half the meteors 
enter the Earth’s atmosphere with velocities 
less than 26 miles per second, while the re- 
mainder have velocities greater than that. 
Furthermore, those with velocities less than 
26 miles a second are found to be members of 
meteoric showers emanating from radiant 
points, and hence are actually members of the 
Solar System. 

It may be shown theoretically that any true 
member of the Solar System when situated at 
a distance from the sun equal to that of 
Earth, cannot have a velocity greater than 
26 miles a second. 

This would seem to indicate that at least 
half of the observed meteors are actually 
visitors to the Solar System from interstellar 
space. — Ed. 




OOD news for contest fans ! 

g8~|H’ In a recent issue of THRILLING WONDER STORIES, when we 
published Raymond Z. Gallun’s short story, “Renegade From Saturn,” 
we presented a novelty never before offered by any other scientification mag- 
azine. That story had a scientific mystery for its theme. At the point when 
the author was about to reveal the solution to the problem, we stopped the 
story and invited the reader to see if he could guess the answer to the riddle 
for himself. 

So enthusiastic was your reception of this unusual method of story presen- 
tation that we have prepared a similar feature for next month’s issue. Oscar J. 
Friend has written a great story, “The Im- 
possible Highway, - ” which will offer an out- ” - — 



standing scientific puzzle. Put on your 
thinking-caps, contest fans, for there will be 
prizes for the best letters! See the August 
issue for full details*! 

RMD A METEORITE! 

I F you found a meteorite — do you know 
what to do about it? Thousands of mete- 
orites land on Earth annually, and the 
chances of your discovering one in your 
backyard are not as remote as you might 
think. 

If you find a stone that seems exceptional- 
ly heavy for its size, it would be well to 
examine it carefully. A good way to obtain 
corroborative evidence that your find is the 
real thing is to take such a stone to the 
grindstone and grind away a small bit of sur- 
face. If you find the area thus exposed 
speckled with iron particles, the chances are 
that you own a meteorite. Or you can test 
your suspected stone with a horseshoe mag- 
net. If the object is a meteorite, fhe magnet 
will be attracted to the stone. 

Send your stone to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, at Washington, D. C., for identifica- 
tion. If your meteorite is the McCoy, the 
experts there will acknowledge the fact in a 
letter, and they will add your specimen to 
their great collection. And don't forget to 
let us know about it! 

WITH OUR AUTHORS 

W E never feel shameless when it comes 
to bragging about our circle of au- 
thors, particularly when your letters rate 
these authors yOur favorite. Did you know 
that a good many of the writers who con- 
tribute to THRILLING WQNDEE 
STORIES, although new to scientifietion, 
are famous in other fields of fiction? 

Don Tracy, the author of two recently 
published distinctive short stories, “The 
Gifts of Urs,” and “Tomorrow’s Hero,” con- 



tributes regularly to such leading national 
magazines as Saturday Evening Post, Col- 
lege Humor, and Cosmopolitan. . . . Robert 
Arthur, creator of the Abbott Family series, 
writes for Liberty, Collier’s, and many other 
famous publications. . . . Ward Hawkins, 
author of several novelets published here, re- 
cently had a long mystery serial published in 
Collier’s, which he wrote in collaboration 
with his brother, John Hawkins. . . . Sam 
Merwin, Jr., soon due in T.W.S. with a short 
story, “Exiled from Earth,” is the author of 
a best-selling Crime Club detective novel, 
“Murder in Miniature.” 

And did you know that Leslie Charteris, 
author of the popular “Saint” mystery novels 
and motion pictures, is a subscriber to 
T.W.S. ? It’s his favorite magazine — and he 
has promised to send us a story one of these 
days. We’re waiting. 

THE END OF THE WORLD 

T HE world has to end some day — and 
present-day science can tell us how that 
may come about! 

The prospect that the sun will “burn it- 
self out” in a decrepit old age is so remote 
as to baffle all attempts to date that unto- 
ward event, even by those who are expert in 
manipulating astrononfical figures. 

And, according to Dr. Kirtley F. Mather, 
Harvard University geology professor, the 
possibility of a sudden catastrophic debacle 
resulting from our collision with some other 
heavenly body — comet, planet, star, or what 
you will — is definitely without foundation. 
There is only one plausible alternative as 
to the nature of the Earth’s eventual doom. 
One of these days, far in the future, the sun 
will imitate the supernovae occasionally de- 
tected among the stars. When that happens, 
the existence of the entire Solar system will 
be terminated by a gigantic explosion. 

But the day is pretty far off, millions of 



years ahead. That’s one event we’re not 
looking forward to! 

JULES VERNE BIOGRAPHY 

T HE immortal Jules Verne wrote of the 
future, depicting submarines, airplanes, 
dirigibles, and many other scientific marvels. 
Man has realized most of these wonders, ac- 
curately foreshadowed in the writings of 
this remarkable prophet. All within the 
space of less than twenty years after they 
were predicted. 

But it has taken man more than fifty years 
to pay tribute to this father of scientific- 
tion. For, believe it or not, no biography of 
Jules Verne exists! 

If you are one of the hundreds of thou- 
sands who became acquainted with the won- 
derworld of scientifiction through the me- 
dium of Verne’s enchanting classics, you will 
be pleased to learn that at last someone has 
undertaken to write his life-story. That per- 
son is George H. Waltz, Jr., and his biog- 
raphy will be published by Henry Holt & Co. 

Mr. Waltz would appreciate hearing from 
readers who have biographical material — let- 
ters, records, etc. — concerning the famous 
French author, and they are urged to com- 
municate with him at his address, 242 East 
Nineteenth Street, New York, N. Y. The 
story of Jules Verne should prove as thrill- 
ing as his works, and we are looking forward 
to its publication! 

AMATEUR STORY CONTEST 

H AVE you sent us your first scientific- 
tion story yet? T.W.S. still continues 
its national hunt for new stories by new au- 
thors. It is the only scientifiction magazine 
publishing stories by its own readers! We 
believe that every reader has an entertaining 
story to tell — and we’d like to see it. Six 
brand-new writers have made the grade so 
far — why not you? 

Write up that pet interplanetary or time- 
traveEng theme you’ve been hoarding all 
these years before some other author scoops 
you. Type it up, double-spaced, and send it 
to AMATEUR WRITERS’ EDITOR, 
THRILLING WONDER STORIES, 22 W. 
48th St., New York City. Enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope for the return of 
your manuscript should it prove unavailable. 

If your story is a fairly good one, we will 
be glad to publish it in T.W.S. Prize stories 
are purchased at the same rates paid our reg- 
ular staff contributors. We would like to 
present a new contributor as frequently as 
possible. Why not try for the honor? 

JOIN THE LEAGUE 

H AVE you joined our SCIENCE FIC- 
TION LEAGUE? It’s an active, in- 
ternational organization composed of the 
world’s most enthusiastic followers of 
science fiction — and it fosters that intangible 
bond between all science fiction readers. 
Just fill out the blank provided on page 126. 

To obtain a FREE certificate of member- 
ship, tear off the namestrip of the cover of 
this magazine, so that the date and title of 



the magazine show, and send it to SCIENCE 
FICTION LEAGUE, 22 W. 48th St., New 
York City, enclosing a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. 

And readers — write the editor of THRILL- 
ING WONDER STORIES a regular 
monthly letter. Tell us which stories you 
liked best, which are your favorite features 
and artists. Your suggestions and criticisms 
have made. T.W.S. scientifiction’s leading 
magazine. Help us maintain that leadership. 
— The Editor. 



CHAPTER NEWS AND ACTIVITIES 
HOW TO START A CHAPTER 

Many readers have written in to SCIENCE 
FICTION LEAGUE HEADQUARTERS inquir- 
ing as to how they may organize a Chapter 
of the SFL in their locale. It’s really quite 
simple to start your own Chapter. You and 
two friends can organize a Chapter — if you 
have all previously sent in your application 
for LEAGUE membership. 

Hold your first meeting- and mail in a report 
of elections, activities of your club, etc., to 
SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE HEADQUAR- 
TERS, 22 W. 48tb St., N. Y. C. We will supply 
you immediately with an official Charter 
recognizing your group as an authorized 
Chapter of the SFL. 

If you find it difficult to rally science fiction 
enthusiasts in your community, this depart- 
ment will give your proposed Chapter public- 
ity. Do not hesitate to query us regarding 
any other League problem you may wish to 
voice. 

LEAGUE ACTIVITIES 

Never before in the history of fandom has 
the SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE seen such 
activity as it is experiencing - these days! 
James V. Taurasi, popular fan, has under- 
taken the one-man job of stimulating organi- 
zation among fans all over the country, and 
he is meeting with great success. 

And plenty is happening on the fan-front, 
he reports. The highlight of the 1940 year 
will be the Chicago Convention in which our 
Chicago Chapter, under the leadership of W. 
Lawrence Hamling, will play a prominent 
part. The Los Angeles SFL announces the 
beginning of a bi-monthly fan magazine, 
SHANGRI-LA. . . . The Queens SFL is busy 
at work on a movie of fan activities. . . . 
And V AD JONG, the official organ of the 
Queens SFL, will resume monthly publica- 
tion, . . . 

NEWARK CHAPTER 

Sam Moskowitz is planning to form a New- 
ark Chapter of the SCIENCE FICTION 
LEAGUE. Many fans of New Jersey have 
promised to join and this chapter is due to 
become one of the most active chapters in 
the country, judging from the quick start. 

Plans are already being laid to reissue 
Taurasi’ s FANTASY SCOUT as the official or- 
gan of the Newark SFL. The new FANTASY 
SCOUT will be a joint publication of Mosko- 
witz and Taurasi. Being close by the Newark 
SFL will work closely wit.h the QUEENS SFL 
in all programs and projects. Members of £he 
SFL in or around Newark are asked to con- 
tact Sam Moskowitz at 603 S. 11th Street, 
Newark, New Jersey, and become members of 
this to-be-formed Chapter. 

THE LOS ANGELES SFL 

By T. Bruce Yerke 

With the last meeting in December 1939, our 
Director for 3 years, Russell J. Hodgkins,, an- 
nounced that he was not considering a 4th 
“term.” In his place was elected Walter J. 
Daugherty. Since then, things have been 
shaping up. Regular weekly meetings of be- 

(Continued on page 126) 
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CARLYLE-QUADE SERIES STILL 
STARS 

By D. B. Thompson 

This is getting monotonous. By “this," I 
mean the absence of any below par stories in 
THRttUNG WONDER STORIES in recent 
issues, I used to find one or twd to pan in 
every issue. X don’t mean, by this that e-very 
Story is excellent; far (torn it. But they are 
all readable and entertaining. At first, the 
novels were below standard; but now they are 
Usually at or near the top in every issue. 
Since I prefer Ring stories, this pleases me 
very much. 

And that brings me to “The Seven Sleepers.” 
All of the Carlyle-Quade stories are vigorous, 
sprightly, and entertaining. “The Seven 
Sleepers” is the best to date. 

Nelson S. Bond gets off to a fine start in 
T. W. S. with “Prisoner's Base.” It’s a plausi- 
ble story, with real people. “Dosage,” by Bill 
Brudy, rates next — qretty high for an ama- 
teur; but the story is logically written and 
dramatic in style. Of course, it isn’t likely 
that exposure to concentrated cosmic rays 
would have any such results; the effects, ’if 
any, would probably show Up in later genera- 
tions. 

Schomburg’s illustrations for “The Seven 
Sleepers” and Paul's for “Gem’s of Life” are 
very good. Finlay is still top^, though. 

The cover is better than usual, but it could 
have been improved a lot, by making the 
background look like some kind of sky, and 
by placing the printed matter in a strip across 
the bottom. The colors could have been sub- 
dued slightly, too. 

I’ll he glad to see “The Sun Maker.” A 
couple of Williamson’s longer stories are 
among my old-time favorites. — 3136 Q Street, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

A ROGUES' GALLERY FOR 
CHARACTERS 

By John Suislin 

Thanks for another swell issue of my fav- 
orite s-f magazine. “The Seven Sleepers” took 
first place. It was a really excellent novel. 
I cannot decide whiph of the two complete 
novelets came second. Tlrey were both good, 
and I mean good. 

Let’s have more storlesi like. “Gems of Life.” 
It was humorous and good. Next best, in 
order, were; "Tomorrow’s Hero,” “Dosage,” 
and “The Thing That Killed.” 

I am enclosing my quarter for thpsp eight 
s-f stories in booklet form, advertised in your 
magazine. They seem to present some attrac- 
tive stories. 

I noticed in the discussions department that 
you offer original Illustrations for the best 



In this department we-shall publish your 
opinions every month. Aftef all, this is 
YOtJR magazine, and it Is edited for YOU. 
If a story in THRILLING WONDER STO- 
RIES fails to click With you, it is up to 
you to let us know about it. We welcome 
your letters whether they are complimen- 
tary or critical — or contain good old-fash- 
ioned brickbats ! Write regularly! As 
many of your letters as possible will be 
printed herein. We cannot undertake to 
enter into private correspondence. 

- I.., .—— . , I- ■ ' II ' I 1 1 1 . . 



ideas for contests and departments. How 
about a page set Aside in your magazine for 
a “Popular Characters Department?” In this 
department you could have a colored photo 
of one of T. W. S.'s popular characters. Ac- 
companying this photo you can provide the 
reader with a biography of the character, as 
prepared by his creator. Thus, we can become 
more closely acquainted with Pete Manx, 
Gerry Carlyle, the Am an Tdfks, the Abbotts, 
etc. 

Some of the characters selected for this 
department could be pictured with some form 
of planetary aifimal that he or she has be- 
come associated with. I vote for the first 
photo to be that of Gerry Carlyle holding a 
Promethisn in her hand. It would indeed be 
a colorful portrait. — Linacy, N. S., Canada. 

(Your proposed department is very interest- 
ing, certainly worthy of consideration. But 
colored illustrations are rather Impossible for 
a pulped-papered magazine. Wait for the 
Fifteenth Anntversay Issue of T. W. S. We’ll 
have a surprise for you then. — Ed.) 

THE MALE ANIMAL 

By Joe Arcier 

If this letter ever sees print, and mv doubts 
re saune are many, reason being subject of this 
letter, I know that I’m letting myself in for 
a lot of abuse and what not, even to feeing the 
ossible object of extreme physical harm. So, 
ere and now, I absolve T. W. S. of any 
responsibility resulting from the publication 
of this little suicide note. 

A rather long and tedious method of getting 
to the subject — namely that your super-super- 
woman of the ages; that Catcher-of-’em-Alive 
(including Woofelwhlstlefluffs) Gerry Carlyle 
strike (really she was out the first time at 
bat), is to be just a mite more expressive than 
usual — hammy. 

I’m a man — a he-man. Married, so I can’t 
be a woman-hater, and with three years’ army 
experience in the Canal Zone. Is anybody 
interested — Delete If necessary. 

Wlhat I’m getting at, why In the devil does 
Barnes want to write about a woman? I want 
to see men do those things, not a woman who 
frets because her picture was taken when her 
hair was messed— or her lipstick smeared. 1 
can’t see it — hope. A man could conceivably 
do all the things this Oateh-’em dame does — 
but a Woman? 

I’ve been reading science fiction si,nce 1928 
. . . because I like reading that is different 
and that gives me a swell thrill in addition to 
being educational. But how in the World am 
I going to get a kick reading about some 
dame catching gloomps or the like? When I 
read a story, I automatically become the hero 
— that’s really the object of good fiction writ- 
ing, isn’t it? To get the reader so enthralled 
in the tale that he unconsciously -.slips into the 
leading role. Heck, folks, how can I ever 
imagine being a woman? And When the hero 
in a story doesn’t appeal to the reader, the 
story flops— so floppo, Gerry — flopped 

Nope, I repeat, Barnes should keep Catsup — 
oo.p — Catch-'em home where she belongs and 
give the lead to Captain Strike-^-a. much more 
appealing character. Wasting such good 
stories with a Woman character — bah! No 
doubt the stories do appeal to the female 
readers, but I bet you can’t get 2 females out 
of 10 s-f fans. 

That’s about all, dear Editor. The magazine 
is fine as is — Brown excellent on covers. In- 
side illustrations are o-k. T. W. S. ib my 
favorite magazine except when you throw 
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that female Frank Buck at us. — 423 E. Main 
»t., Waiter bury, Conn. 

(This lpolts like the beginning- of a vej^bal 
feud almost as important between Carlyle anj3 
Cfaade. Hera's a chance for all of Gerry’s 
admirers to come to her defense. And What 
have you to say, Mr. Barnes? — -Ed.) 

SEEKS SCIENTIFILM SERIES 

By Melvin C. Schmidt 

I am not in the habit of writing to the 
science fiction magazines although I have been 
reading all of them for the last five years. 
isqw several things have combined to cause 
me to write to you. 

One reason is T. W. S,’ increasing quality. 
Your magazdne is rapidly becoming the beht 
in the field- Maybe your new monthly publi- 
cation is the reason this seems to be so (it 
us ed be agony waiting two months for a 
new issue), but I prefer to think that the im- 
provehient in your stories is the reason. In 
tjie May is^ije the best story is your novel, 
‘TPke Seven Sleepers/’ “Piascmer’s Base” and 
‘Tomorrow's Hero” rank second and third in 
my opinion. The other stories are average in 
quality. 

The weakest point in the make-up of T. W. 
S. is the coyer. Why not let Paul or Wesso 
do some once in a while? Either is vastly 
preferable to Brown, who seems to have a 
permanent place there. Your interior illustra- 
tions are all right but I would like to see 
Virgil Finlay more often. 

The real reason for my writing this letter 
is my happiness over winning the second prize 
in your recent contest. I was certainly sur- 
prised When I opened the magazine and saw 
my name listed with the other Winners. I had 
practically forgotten the contest. Of course, 
I knew all along that I was a cinch to win 
(oh, yeah). I am glad to see that Jack 
Williamson is coming up in the next issue. He 
is my fayoVtte author, and the more often he 
appears in your magazine, the better I will 
like it. HoW about getting something from 
Letter Del Key? He is one of the best of the 
newer authors but nothing of his has yet ap- 
peared in your magazine. 

Your n gw idea of printing stories taken 
from sciehti fictional motion pictures seems to 
be a good oiie. Why not make Dr. Cyclops 
the first of a series of stories taken from mov- 
ies? According to reports, there are many 
new fahta&tlb films feeing released this year, 
and surely many of them could be adapted to 
publication in T. W. S. They could he illust- 
trated by stills taken from the movies. 

How about printing some more humorous 
stories? The Pete Manx series, while good, 
has so far failed to do more than irritate my 
appetite for this type of story. — R. F. D. No. 4, 
Mount Vernon, Indiana. 
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A PLEA FOR REALISM 

By Leonard Gipson 

Although fan letter writing isn’t my partic- 
ular forte. I could not help but take this occa- 
sion to get in some good words for two very 
fine stories that appeared in the May issue of 
T. W . S. The two that I have in mind are 
“dictators of Creation,” by Edmond Hamilton 
and “Gems of Life,” by Eando Binder. I read 
most of the s-f publications that hit the news- 
stands and these stories are the best of the 
current crops. 

Along with praising the writings of favorite 
authors that appear in T. W. S.. I want to 
thank you for ignoring certain editorial ta- 
boos, and bravely permitting these two stories 
to appear. It seems to me that both Hamil- 
ton and Binder wanted to get in their best 
licks before the public press became too 
fascist; looked-for possibility due to the 
world's present political and economic unrest 
I imagine that Hamilton and Binder embarked 
on what they thought might be a risky ven- 
ture when they wrote these stories. 

By thus going out on a limb with these two 
writers, I bfeli^ve that T. W. S. deserves as 
much credit, if not more, than Hamilton and 
Binder for the appearance of these two 

( Continued on page 120 ) 
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stories. It is easy enough for a Writer .to ven- 
ture forth and suggest that sometimes the 
underdog gets a little of the worst of it in 
this chaotic thing We call life, but it is much 
braver for the editor to go out on a liriib and 
print their efforts, in these times of “hush- 
hush” on certain things when it is so easy 
to be called nasty names. 

I read all of Binder’s and Hamilton’s stories 
— including CAPTAIN FUTURE— in other s-f 
magazines and I am stire that these two 
stories are their most serious efforts thus far. 

Since science fiction deals with the yet-to- 
corne, I believe that most “fda'inula^ and 
“policy stories” should be dispensed with, as- 
long as the story sounds plausible. Give us 
more offtrail stories like ‘‘Dictators of Crea- 
tion” and “Gems of Life” and the readers of s-f 
will stay with you through hell and high 
water. 

This is my first fan. letter to any pro mag 
and I hope tha’t it will appear. I thought it 
might be a change from the usual “Joe 
Doakes is better than Elmer Zilch” stuff; al- 
though that sort of criticism is o. k., too. I 
am simply speaking for a lot of fans and 
would-be writers whb like realistic writing. 
And I still reiterate, we thank you for Binder 
and Hamilton in May’s T. W. S. I' know 

— I ; -,v ■ -m r. s*. I — . ... 



others like Nelson S. Bond and Jack William- 
son can also do as well If given the same lee- 
way as Binder and Hamilton. Maybe they 
willj 

I am glad to see Nelspn S. Bond appearing' 
fa T, •W. % I have foliotvad dtim in other s-f 
books ana few excell him; bartleularly in 
humor. 

The May Issue of T. W. S., as a whole, is 
better than any other s-f book for the same 
month. CAPTAIN FUTURE is also swell. So 
are STARTLING and STRANGE STORIES, the 
other companion books — of which I read all 
past issue's. — Santa Anna, Texas. 

TWO WINNERS FOR TRACY 

By Charles Hidley 

May issue. Cover: again, the cover is not 
so good, not from an artistic standpoint, for it 
is one of the very few good ones of late, but 
from a story standpoint and the attitude as- 
sumed by Brown. Cbver shcnlld haVe been a 
graphic description of the drew working on 
the hull of their sghip with the approaching 
comet and the small sun in the jet back- 
ground. 

“Prisoner’s Base” is a fine piece of intro- 
ductory work by Bond and should be prophetic 
of his constant appearance in the pages of 
T. W. S. Binder’s cover Short amusing and 
especially well written. IXon Tracy and Kel- 
vin Kent seem to have beooihe the f&Lr-haired 
boys of T. W. a, and justly so, Fete Manx and 
two very original stories by Mr. Tracy have 
helped immeasurably to prolong the visits of 
thesb two accomplished new authors. 

Oh-oh. ^ere is the one-story-an -issue that 
I did not enjoy, and by one of my top three 
favorites, too. Hamilton’s “Dictators of 
Qreatkm” had a superb underlying idea, but 
the insiped, trite and unhuman-Iike attitudes 
of the characters and their motives made it an 
annoyance for ihe. Paul’s illustration for this 
wg?s the best one in the issue, PagA 67r; grr-rr ! 
I only got hondrCble mention — and after all 
the work I did. SCIENTIFACTS is always a 
pleasure. 

<r The Thing that Killed” — hardly original 
and having the Worst illustration ©£ M&y to 
garaish it — still I enjoyed it. “Dosage” very 
good. The best of the amateur talcs to date. 
It reads as if the author knew his subject 
expertly. 

“The Seven Sleepers” was good, wdth a 
Weinbaum-ish plot, and original treatment, 
too. Thank the stars that the authors, haven’t 
had the tw<T rivals fall deeply in love and 
leave the poor sucker stand in the back- 
ground, as is usually the thing. I’ll admit 
Schopibur^ is good and that lie has a most 
original stylo ffjr “monsters.” but is he get- 
ting - the monopoly on the novel section? 
Where are Paul, Finl ay, Morey and March - 
ioni for this section? Brown, too. I most 
firmly believe that the stories should be 
printed in the type that is now used for the 
novel section. Ttti's is the ideal print, large 
enough to be legible but not baby print. — 
New York City. 

KUTTNER'S CLASSIC 



By Donn Brazier 

There is one story in the April issue that 
achieves gn A rating! Something like that 
occurs about once or twice a year, and I read 
all the s-f, fantasy, and weird magazines. 
This story, while not a masterpiece of literary 
craftsmanship., yet was breath-stopping in its 
theme and mood. After finishing it, T felt the 
same cbaWlang on my skin that I have felt 
after reading some of Lovecraft’s magnificent 
stories. Tfrefe is no greater compliment that 
I can give to a stbry. A story that can pro- 
duce a physical effeot or change must be 
great. That i's ray definition of greatness. 

You are now wondering which steft.y this is. 
You should know, and I hope you accept more 
like ijt — if mo-re can be written. The story is 
Henry Kut trier's “Beauty add the Beast.” 

The next time, you publish a story li,ke that 
indicate it in the blurb like this, “Remember 

... ... i2£ —1 — -s _ 1 — is. 
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‘Beauty and the Beast?' Well, here’s another 
to wrap your heart in lead.” Etc ... I shall 
be watching- for such a blurb. — 3031 North 36 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

ILLUSTRATE AUTHORS' LIVES? 

By Phil Davis 

I have just finished the May issue of 
THRILLING WONDER STORIES and I am be- 
coming more and more sure that there is only 
one really good science fiction mag on the 
stands and that is — your publication! With 
every issue the stories and pictures become 
just about 100% better. 

My favorite story in the May issue was 
“The Seven Sleepers.” Let’s have more of 
Quade and Carlyle, not to mention Tommy 
Strike. However, I think that Barnes and 
Kuttner ought to lend their talents to other 
varieties of story occasionally. 

In answer to your query for new depart- 
ments in THRILLING WONDER STORIES, I 
have a suggestion. STARTLING STORIES has 
an illustrated feature about the great men of 
science. Why not have a similar department 
in T. W. S., depicting the highlights in the 
lives of famous science fiction authors? You 
could illustrate the biographies of H. G. 
Wells, Jules Verne, and all the famous s-f 
authors. — New York City. 

"SEVEN SLEEPERS" TOPS 

By Bob Praker 

Just finished reading the May issue of T. W. 
S. and, as usual, found it the best s-f mag on 
the stands. 

“The Seven Sleepers” rates tops with me 
and the others rate as follows: “Tomorrow's 
Hero;” Prisoner’s Base;” “Gems of Life;” 
“Dictators of Creation.” “The Thing that Kill- 
ed” rates next. On about the same level comes 
“Dosage;” this latter story seems far above 
the average amateur s-f writer. 

How about a cover by Schomburg? Other 
artists I like are: Brown, Binder, and Paul. 
Glad to hear there’s going to be a Pete Manx 
story in the next issue. 

Yours 'till Venus goes into a tailspin. — 9658 
Broadstreet, Detroit, Michigan. 

WORLDS AND WORDS 

By J. F. Daarnhouwer 

“Worlds Within Worlds” in the March issue 
was a fine story. "What a pity, though, that 
Mr. Kummer got his nationalities mixed up. 
One of the leading figures is Professor Nich- 
olas Tromp of Leyden University, to whom 
Mr. Kummer refers once as a Dutchman and 
later on as a Hollander. Consequently one 
expects to hear Professor Tromp express him- 
self in the Dutch language, but imagine my 
surprise to find him use German exlama- 
tions. 

I do not object to see the words Nicolaas 
and Leiden spelt wrongly, but I call it a bit 
thick to hear a Dutchman with the old and 
famous name of Tromp use expressions like 
Herr Gott, Himmel and IKmnerwetter, which 
are typically German. 

Several of your authors are in the habit of 
introducing foreigners into their narratives 
and have them say a few words in their own 
language. Only very rarely the idiom is right. 
It would make the reading of such stories 
ever so much easier if these expressions could 
be checked before printing — 3 van Hoorn- 
schhoutweg, Huizen, N. H., Holland. 

(Many thanks for your interesting letter. 
We have passed it on to Frederic Arnold 
Kummer, Jr., the author of the novel you men- 
tion. His reply follows. — Ed.) 

MR. RUMMER'S REPLY 

Dear Mr. Daarnhouwer: 



MAKE YOUR OWN 
RECORDS AT HOME 




Charlie Barnet with Judy Ellinstett and Lany Taylor, vocalists 10 
his band, listen to a record they just made with Home Records. 

Now a now invention permits , you to make a professional-like 
recording of your own singing* tAIkiife or instrument jplay ml. Any 
one can quickly and easily make: .phonograph records and play 
them back at once. Record your voice of* your friends' voices. If 
you play an iu^rumefit, you can make a record and you and. youx 
friends can hear it £5 often as you like. You can also record, orches- 
tras of favorite radio programs right off the air and replay them 
whenever yon wish. 

Find Out If Tou Have Professional Talent 

The movies . . . radio . . . Stage in both Broad w&y and Holly- 
wood are ever seeking new talent. 

Before spending .-money fqr.atP audition, make a “homo record” 
Of your voice or instrument and igaftYt to a reliable agency . . . .you 
might be one of'the lucky ones to find fame and SueCesa thru, this 
easy method of bringing your talents before the proper authorities. 

IT’S LOTS OF FtJN, TOO! 

You'll get a real thrill out of home retarding. Surprise your 
friends by letting them hear your voice a'3 though it were broad- 
cast. Record a snappy talking feature.. Record jokes and you will 
become the life of the patty. Great fp help train your voi& ami to 
cultivate’ speech . . . nothing to practice . . . you start recording at 
once. No other mechanical or electrical devices needed. Everything 
necessary included. Nothing els© to buy. Just sing, speak or play 
and HOME RECORDp unit which operates on any electric Or old 
type phonograph will do the recording on special blahk records we 
furnish. You can immediately play the record back as often, as you 
wish. Make your home movie a talking picture with HOME RE- 
CORD O. Simply jtndke the record while filming and play back 
while showing the picture. 



Its wonderful 

—AND $6 SIMPLE 
-PLCflSE Larne 

make frrte cdko. 



I 11 

Ik 



Xts.B®*. *«® 

IT SURE SOW OS 

Like rounvtoittv 






OPERATES OH 
ANY AC OR DO 
ELECTRIC 
PHONOGRAPHS 
RECORD 
PLAYERS 
RADIO-PHONE 
COMBINATIONS 
Old or New Tyne 
PHONOGRAPHS 
SOd PORTABLES 



SEND NO MONEY I HUBBY COUPON! 

Everything is included. Nothing else to buy shd nothing else to 
psy. You get complete HOME RECORDING t UMT which includes 
special recording needle, playing needle^, 6 two-sided unbreakable 
records (equivalent to 12 records). Also included guide record at- 
taclunexit combination recording playback unit suit^le tor recording 
a skit, voice, instrument or radio broadcast. Additional 2 -sided 
blank records cost only $.75 per dozen. 



COMPLETE OUTFIT 

INCLUDING SIX TWO-SIDED BLANK 
RECORDS, ONLY 



$ 2-98 



ROME RECORDING CO.. Studio KG 
II West 17th Street New York. N. f. 

Send entire HOME RECORDING OUTFIT (including 6 two- 
sided records) described above by return mail. I will pay postman, 

J 2.98, plus postage, on arrival. (Send cash or money order now for 
3.00 and save postage.) 



Send additional blank records at $.75 per dozen. 



In the first place, let me thank you for your 
very kind words in reference to my story 

(Concluded on page 122) 




Nets: Canada & Foreign, $3 cash with order. 
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GET YOUR BODY OUT OF 
THE DUMPS 



Stimulate Digestion 

Build Up Vitality 

lUr&fA SEP? Have fre. 



queftt Blight digestive uo.’v’tb? Then-S-lf ffiereis abfciflilg.orgaa. 
Ically wrong with you- -SLUGGISH .DIGESTION may hay® 
you down- It can givelyouiUeaftbutn, gas- a dirzy beacl. 

Don’t resort to harsh laxatives or drugs for sluggish digestion. 
START those slow DIGESTIVE JUICES FLOWING FAST- 
ER- Set the millions of firry cells of Eleischinann’s live Yeast 
to wort oh these digestive-juice glands. This yeast is a STIM- 
ULATOR. It starts digeltive juices: flowing faster, fa test cases 
digestion was greatly increa*i.,Eat Skisflii matin's YlSwt regu- 
larly. Two cakes a day- one first thingfiri thejm'oiSitJg, one a 
our before supper. See if you don't begin to FEEL LIKE 

ive 
ton 

CoDErijrh't" 1040. Standard 8nadd4acwporat«d 



AMILLION. Write today fot “ Ybu.Cari’t Feel WiU 1$ Digefti’ 
Juices Are Failing," F» Y. Co., AefiklH* 695 W&shinfitx 
St., New York. Absoliitely FREE. **^ 



INVENTORS 

Don’t delay. Protect your Idea with a. Patent. GefFree Patau 
Guide. No charge for preliminary information. Write me today. 

CLARENCE A, O'BRIEN, Registered Patent Attorney, 

Ob» Adams Building, Washington, 0. C. 



WILL YOU WEAR THIS SUIT 



and Make up to $12 in a Day! 

• Let me send you a fine all-wool union tailored suit 
FREE OF ONE PENNY COST. Just -follow my 
easy plan and show the suit to your friends. Make up 
to $12 in a day easily. Partial jPaymeiit Pirn. No 
experience^ no house-to-house canvassing necessary. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES— FREEOF COST 
js^isrt Write today for FffiSE .details. ACTUAL SAMPLES 
I Pvyment I and.' '3or e-are” faoney-ffe! t:r>e plans. Send no money. 

— H , COLLIN, PROGRESS TAILORING COMPANY 

500 S®, Thrvop street, Bept. G-377 Chicase, lllinoh 







ROLLS DEVELOPED 

25c Coin. Two 5 x 1 Double Weight Professional 
Enlargements, 8 Gloss i*rint6. 

CLUB PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. 15. LoCroste, Wfi. 



THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY 



( Continued from page 11) 

STORIES would print a yarn like that. It’s 
just t@o— “too somethrng-»r>other* 

I know it, he a&JSt but that’s the way it is, 
I’m in the grip of this mad idea* ail'd until I 
can throw it off I'll never be able to write 
again. Alas, I'm afraid my career as a writer 
is finished. It’s been five years already. 

I got an idea. It hurt me to see his life 
wrecked. 

I’ll write it, I said. Only changing- it a 
little. I'll duplicate just a few people, and 
even them up in pairs at the end so it all 
turns out happily. 

For the first time in months I saw Gilmore’s 
face relax in a smile. Gratefully he pressed 
my hand. 1 went home, paced up and down 
for a while, and then sat down and grot every- 
body in the story into one awful j'am ; but then 
I couldn’t think of how to get them out of it 
— nothing good enough. 

So I paced up and down some more and 
finally remembered an idea I’d had many 
years ago in studying Behaviorism. Since — as 
I pointed out in the story — •'thinking is only 
unvoiced speaking, and suppression of the 
overt motions of the vocal organs is a learned 
thing, occurring in childhood, and since ex- 
periments show that such motion is never 
entirely suppressed — could there not be in- 
vented (first stage) an ap.aratus which would 
measure and reproduce as speech the larger 
motions of the vocal organs in speaking* and 
then (secqnd staged the exactly similar but 
minute motions in^thinfc^ng, and so deliver a 
person's “hidden” thoughts? Theoretically it’s 
entirely possible ! 

Fpr its solution all that would be needed 
would be competent djrefction, a subject who 
could think, an<p a coujjla hundred thousand 
dollars. At the time, I reihember, felt like 
trying the job myself, but, as I also remember. 
I lacked the m^ney. Ah genius, such is the 
way you are thwarted in tms still barbarous 
and unscientific social- system’ So I forgot 
my great idea for years, and only fished it 
up in time to finish the story and save my 
friend Gilmore. 

Of course, I did sort of half expect a check. 



(Concluded from page 121) 

“Worlds Within Wjjrlds." It’s very thrilling' 
to know tha.t ppqple In other parts of the 
world read anfi like one’s work. And since 
your letter arrived on my birthday, it was 
quite a pleasant greeting. 

About the Gehtriftific expressions used by my 
Dutch dharacter. This, like so many things, 
can be attributed to the war. 1 had Just com- 
pleted the story, was just about to mail it to 
my publishers, wh6n the storm broke in 
Europe. Nbw, it so happened that I had made 
my character of ‘'Titmip’’ a German named 
“Schmidt” ift the original script, but when war 
was declared I recalled the current American 
disapjflfeval of the Nazi regime, particularly 
since this country fought against Germany in 
the last war, and decided that an archaeolo- 
gist fr’om a neutral nation would be a safer 
bet. So Just to play safe! I changed him to a 
Hollander With the grand old name cj[ Tromp. 

HoweVer, the ptlbUshers were in haste to 
get the script, and^I was in an equal hurry to 
get if to theta. So I made a few changes in 
names and pltfces . . . but completely over- 
looked the eirclatnatipns In the Hurry of the 
moment, what with extras out every few mo- 
ments, netvs flashes 'pvfatkig over the radio, 
and all the other eafcitehibnt that attends the 
beginning of a war. This Is really not an 
alibi, since I was quite wrong in my. use of 
Germanic expressions . . . but I wanted to 
explain how It happened that I changed my 
character from GeShian to Dutch and entirely 
forgot tp change 'ttis 'exclamation*. Rest as- 
sured that I shall be Tore careful in the fu- 
ture and thanks foy calling this matter to my 
attention. I tfilst this yfill not alienate me 
from my friends and readers in the Nether- 
lands.— Baltimore,- Maryland. 



JOURNEY TO LIMBO 

ffigEMEMBER Alfred Bester, winner of 
the first amateur story prize-contest 
sponsored by this magazine? His first yam, 
“The Broken Axiom,’’ met with such an en- 
thusiastic response Bester was encouraged 
to try his hand at additional stories. 

Alfred Bester is now a regular staff writer 
for THRILLING WONDER STORIES 
and VOYAGE TO NOWHERE, a novelet 
in this issue, represents his latest arid best 
contribution to date. It’s a smashing story 
of three interplanetary outlaws . . . and fneir 
futile efforts to buck the Rates. 

Incidentally, this is the first story we have 
ever published that features an all-inter- 
planetary cast. There is not even one Earth- 
man character in this yam. More of this 
variety, if you want them. And here’s a 
word with the author : 

The background of "Voyage To Nowhere” 
stretches away back to 1927 or thereabouts. 
J had just discovered the world of ideas and 
was intoxicated with the find. I ran around 
like a dry sponge, sopping- up ideas and no- 
tions, reading anything I could Lay my hands 
on. I can remember going to bed with a 
pile of magazines and books beside me that 
included Newton’s Principia, Ouspenski’s Ter- 
tium Organtnn, several science fiction maga- 
zines, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, G’ogol’s Dead 
Souls and Flammarion’s Psychic Phenomena. 
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I don’t think J understood more than a third 
of what I read. 

But two things stand out in my memory. 
First the thrill of reading' science fiction, for 
it. provided an agar for thought that we had 
lacked until then; and second, a great story 
by Cobb, “Faith, Hope and Charity.” I re- 
solved that some day I’d write as great a yarn 
as “Faith, Hope and Charity,” and that since 
I enjoyed science fiction so much, I’d write a 
science fiction story. The two became one in 
“Voyage To Nowhere,” which used the Cobb 
story as its backbone. 

Perhaps I haven’t written an especially 
great story, but at least I’ve paid tribute in 
some small part to THRILLING WONDER 
STORIES. You who learned! to read after 
1927 will never know what a £ap science 
fiction filled, what an imaginative need it. 
answered. The transition from Poe, Wells 
and Verne to Weinbaum, Binder. Cummings 
and a hundred other immortals was as revolu- 
tionary as the talkies. And I, for one, am 
profoundly grateful. 



SCIENTIFIC COURTSHIP 

TPtiE boy-meets-girl theme has long been 
“ a sure-fire theme in popular romantic 
fiction. In fantasy literature, however, un- 
usual trifpmings are required to make a 
casual theme go over. So Willard E. 
Hawkiijs, author of ROMANCE ACROSS 
THE AGES, had his boy meet his girl — but 
separated tjrem with a seemingly insur- 
mountable^barrrer— centuries of time! For 
the hoy lived in the figure, add the girl 
dwelled in the past. So boy loses girl! 

At any rate, lqve laughs at lpcksifiiths and 
physicists, as you’ll discover \yben you read 
this stream ljned comedy of scientific court- 
ship. The basis for this delightful fantasy? 
Read the autSyotfs letter: 

You say THKfl.T.h'fG WONDRR STORIES 
readers Vftmffi like tto know now I came to 
■wfeiffe “Rfotnbnce Across the Ages.” Well, it is 
fascinating to trace the progress of a yarn 
fr,om story germ, through the period of sub- 
conscious gestation, to the final travail of 
coth'Pjositioh. Especially so to the. author, who 
is alwaiiS hopeful of finding a blue-print that 
will make the writing of future yarns easier. 

Trouble is. the blue-print never seems to 
work a secAnd time. I caught the idea for a 
rec.ent soierree fiction yarn while sitting in a i 
barber’s ctfafr. Oat of the half-dreamy state 
induced by the monotonous drone of the clip- i 
pers as they traveled around and around my 
skull, came the suggestion of shaving the 
earth over and over utiiil its substance gradu- 
ally diminished to nothing — arid out of this a 
yarn was horn. But though I have diligently 
sat in barbefs” chairs siiwie that time and tried 
to make my mind receptive, no more inspira- 
tions have been forthcoming from this source. 

Usually the starting point for a story is 
some incident, however trivial; hut the ger- 
minal thought for “Romance Across the Ages” 
was even less tangible. I merely happened to 
be thinking — or well, you can call it thinking. 
Vagrant thoughts such as this passed through 
what I jokingly call my mind: “There are 

harmonious colors and clashing colors: there 
are harmonious combinations of sound, and 
there are dissonances; there are people who 
get along together and these whose person- 
alities clash.' Probably similar laws back of i 
all — harmonious vibrations and inharmonious : 
ones.” i 

All this was idle speculation. It wasn’t di- ; 
rected thought and 1 didn’t regard it as lead- 
ing anywhere. The reflections just idly 
drifted across my consciousness. But. my sub- 
conscious mind — where I have discovered that 
most of the real work of Writing is done — 
must lipve sensed possibilities. At any rate, 
when I sat at my typewriter a few evenings 
later. Wtiageoeitig my brain for a story idea, 
a half-A’rmed opening scene took shape. I 
saw a queer, man -like creature writing a love 
(Continued on page 124) 
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TUITION 

'after graduation 

Mail coupon today for'detailsof j 

graduation Plan" and famous Come Learn 
fey Doing" method of practical shop training 
to* y«ur start towards a better 50 b. Age or 
lack of money need not’bold .yon back . . ■ Get 
training first; then take iO months to pay 
roost of year tuition io entail monthly payments 
starting & Months aftpr sw begin ItreiulpK- 

12 Weeks Shop Training 

Joyne Trairjns is, practical, easy to grasp . . . 
'on team quickly by doing actual fobs on real 
Feisctrical machinery— NOT from hooks or 
printed lessons. You don’t need previous ex- 
perience or a lot of book learning. Expert 
ms tractors gtride yoO every §fcep of the way. 

4 Weeks Extra Radio Course 

Now EuciiideiJ 

Big things ahead in Eiactopcity mean more 
jobs and a better f otar* in this fascinating 
"live'' industry. Many opportunities. Rush 
this coupon TODAY for Big Free Book with 
many photos of the great Coyne Shops in Chi- 
cago, facts about Coyne Training . , . Free 
Employment Service . . . how many, earn while 
learning . . .addition*? instroctaon in .RADIO, 
OteSCt electricity. Refrigeration and Afr 
Conditioning at NO EXTRA COST sod amaz- 
ing Pay -Tuit Son * After-©s^duatip nrHan, 

Ef electrical school 

W1 rs 8» H. C. LEWIS, President 

h'c. trwWr S>resi«»tTcC«U? “ FCTPiCf.'. SCHPOl ” 
500 S. Pa aims st.» OepL BCke&ChicagOr Illinois 

Send me. withopt coat o.t irfjmration, vonj Big Free Book, 

i etalls of Pay -Tuition* After- Graduation-otfer, sxid extra 
weeks Radio Course now included. 




Free for Asthma 
During Summer 

If you suffer with those terrible attacks, of Asthma wijoa it is 
hot and sultry ; if heat, dust and getter^ moggjnesR make you 
wheeze and choke as if each gstep lor hse.dib was the very last,; 
if restful deep is impossible because of the s^uggfe to breathe; 
ll you feel the diabase is slqwiy wearing $our life away, don’t 
fail to riend at once to She Frontier Asthma Co. 'for a free trial 
of a remarkable method, Np flatter where yon live or whether 
you have any faith in any remedy unde? the Sim, send for this 
free trial. If you have suffered for a and tried every- 

thing; you could learn of without relief; even if you are utterly 
discouraged, do not abandon hope but send today for this free trial. 
It will cost you nothing. Address. 

Frontier Asfitma Co. 243- F Frontier Bids. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 



462 Niagara St., 



FREE 



SAMPLE S Of REMARK- 
ABLE TREATMENT FOR 



Stomach Ulcers 

Due to Gastric Hyperacidity 

II. H. Bromley, of Shelburne, Vt., 
writes: “I suffered for years with 
acid-stomach trouble. My doctors told 
me I had ulcers and would have to 
diet the rest of my life. Before tak- 
ing; your treatment I lost a lot of 
weight and could eat nothing but 
soft Foods and milk. After taking 
Von’s Tablets, I felt perfectly well, 
ate almost anything and gained back 




•it you suffer from indigest/on. gastritis, heart- 
other " — **•■“ u 

X , you, too. should tty - ... 

5 s of this remarkable treatment and details of guaranteed trial 



the weight I had lost. 



hum. bloating or any other stomach trouble due to gastric hyper 
aridity, you, too, should tty Von’s for prompt, relief. 



Send for FREE 



offer. Instructive Booklet is included. Write. 

PHILADELPHIA VON CO. 



Fox. Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 



Dept. 133-H 



EVERY ISSUE OF COLLEGE HUMOR JSc EVERYWHERE 
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Pile Sufferers! 

Attention 

The McCIeary Clinic, 797 Elms Blvd., 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., is putting out 
an up-to-the-minute book everyone 
should have on Piles and related ail- 
ments. You can have a copy of this 
book by asking for it on a postcard 
sent to the above address. No charge. 
It may save you much suffering and 
money. Write today for a free copy. 



Send for my book on how ie develop 

STRONG ARMS 
and BROAD SHOULDERS 

for 25e coin or 30c U. S. Stamps. 

Contains 20 full pages of illustrations showing 
and fully describing exercises that will quickly 
develop, beautify and make you gain great strength 
In your Shoulders, Arms, Wrists, Hands 
and Fingers. 

Without any spparatus 

This is really a valuable course of ex- 
ercises 

ANTHONY BARKER 

(doing business at this address for oyer 20 years.) 

1235— 6th Ave., (Dept. T), N. Y. City 



( Continued from page 123 ) 

letter to his “vibrational complement.” As I 
visioned him, he lived in a world where 
scientific analysis of vibrations had pro- 
gressed to the point where mates were se- 
lected from the standpoint of vibrational har- 
mony. 

This, of course, meant either another world 
or a future period on this world. And then 
the thought occurred: “What if this being's 

vibrational complement lived at a period of 
time remote from him?” 

They do say that the way to write a love 
story is to interpose a seemingly hopeless 
barrier between the lover and the girl. Cer- 
tainly no more insuperable barrier could exist 
than the fact that the gal lived in one century 
and the lover in another. And obviously there 
was no solution to such a lover’s dilemma 
except time travel. 

From this, the story grew. The original 
idea was that the future man would win the 
girl — once he had gone to all the trouble of 
locating her in time — but story characters 
have a way of coming to life and taking 
things into their own hands — and the yarn 
didn’t seem to work out that way after 
Johnny elbowed his way into it. 

I am afraid all this is extremely nebulous. 
But then, writing a story usually is just a 
process of snatching at some nebulous, fleet- 
ing suggestion, which comes into the mind 
from God knows where. It begins to take 
form in the subconscious mind — 'Characters 
suggest themselves-*-^ its of dialogue — actual 
scenes. Finally comes the painful ordeal of 
capturing these .elusive suggestions and shap- 
ing them into a story. 

I wish I knew more about the scientific 
laws governing this creative process. I wish 
I knew some way to make the subconscious 
mind do all the work, instead of merely nine- 
tenths of it. 
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Fascinating, Profitable Profession 
NOW OPEN to More Men e Women j 

If you are loeklAg for a £3£Wa*id BETTER way to make a living, take 
up Swedish. Massage, for now you can learn at home. This interesting 
big: pay profession was for years available only to a few. Its secrets 
•were guarded jealously^and fabulous prices were paid for instruction. 
This same instruction is new available to you at a mere fraction of 
the former priqe and you rieed not leave your present work until you 
have qualified as an expert and can command an expert's pay. The 

demand for BOTH MEN AND WOMEN has shown a steady 

increase and few, if any, have" ever lacked employment. ■ggSf** a "^i 

HEARN IN 90 DATS AT ROME 

Use spare time at, home to master a profession which has jfe, 9{lL»fc 5 
made thousands of dollars. for ambitious men and women. |K tf lV ***g i 
Many graduates haye. c completed their training in three 5 m I 
months bytyouksan take your own time, it need not inter- ■ JV I 
fere with either work or pleasure. All instruction has f 1| 1 

been prepared by the teachers in our famous resident lj|| § 
school-i-the same material is used and a DIPLOMA is » 

awarded upon graduation. 

ANATOMY CHARTS AND BOOKLET FREE 
No Obligation Of Any Kind SEND COUPON 

THE "COLLEGE of! SWEdTs'h" MASSAS E~ [Soecnsw to 'National 
College of Massage), Dept, 663—30 E. Adams St., Chicago. 

You may send me FREE and postpaid. Anatomy Charts, booklet, con- 
taining photographs and letters from graduates and complete details 
of your offer. 

Nsme 



W E’D hate to have been walking across 
the George Washington bridge at the 
time the giant depicted on this month’s 
cover came along. But the gentleman — 
Zarz — if you’ve read H. L. Gold’s story, 
OUT OF THE DEPTHS, isn’t as bad as he 
looks. As a matter of fact, good things also 
come in big packages, and Howard Brown’s 
giant is no exception. Where does he come 
from? Let Mr. Gold tell you; he knows his 
science fiction from A to Zarz. 

In a “Story Behind the Story” letter some 
time ago, I tried to explain the difficulty in 
tracing the genesis and subconscious develop- 
ment of stories. FROM THE DEPTHS, how- 
ever, is fairly easy to track down. 

When I visited the home of T. W. S.’ editor, 
I had to ride across the George Washing-ton 
Bridge twice — once there and once back. The 
second time across, I was struck with its 
hugeness and apparent indestructability. It 
really is a monster of a bridge, with enormous 
girders, cables the thickness of sewer pipes, 
towers that rise far above the roadway. A 
rising river could never destroy it. Bombs, 
squarely placed, would considerably damage 
it, of course. But would they tear down the 
whole thing? I doubt it. 

Yet a giant, assuming one could find one 
that large, could tear it apart. Where would 
he come from? Obviously he would be de- 
scended from the giant reptiles. This idea 
tied in with something that had been puzzling 
me for a long while. Surely, in the millions 
of years that reptiles dominated Earth, at 
least one species must have arisen that dis- 
played an alien yet comparable intelligence 
to mankind’s. Cold-blooded beasts can’t stand 
great cold, as the Ice Ages must have been. 
But the seas are considerably warmer than 
the land. Why could they not have taken to 
water? 

Also, there are hundreds of legends in every 
language of visitors from the sky. Twenty 
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thousand years, the length of time that man 
has spent in mastering Nature, might have 
seen a few such visits. But ; in the millions of 
years the reptiles were rulers of Barth there 
must have been many more. 'T’hys 1 accounted 
for the legend of the Rofubians, who were to 
bring back their swarm of expropriated 
peoplje. 

All the other factors, such as the chlorine- 
breathing .Rofubians, the impressive size of 
Zara, and so on, were routine clothing of a 
plot skeleton. The important thing was the 
pictorial value of a giant striding through 
mam’s domain t his sensations, and his inevlt-’ 
ably* hostile reception. Did you get my feel- 
ing of overwhelming hugeness? 



SCIENTf BOOK 

REVIEW 



DR, CYCLOPS, by Will Garth. 255 pp. Phoe- 
nix Press, Inc,, New York. N, Y- $2,00. 

C OMPLETING the cycle that included 
the Paramount production of the Tech- 
nicolor fantasy and Henry- Kuttners novelet 
version appearing in the last issue of 
THJRILLING WONDER STORIES, Will 
Garth now gives science-fiction fans and 
adven£y:e and mystery readers a 65,000 word 
novelization of the activities of Dr. Alex- 
ander Thorkel, the super-scientist in the 
Amazon jungles. 

In this book-length version, the author has 
picked up the nucleus of the little scientific 
group composed of Dr. Rupert Bulfinch, 
well known biologist and his pretty and 
capable young assistant, Mary Phillips, also 
holder of a doctor’s degree, on board a 
Coastal Steamer in Western South America. 
The story of Mary’s interest in Bill Stock- 
ton, spirit-broken mining engineer gone 
native, and the pretty feminine scientist’s de- 
sire to help him make something out of his 
life .takes on new appeal. 

The journey of the mule train of Steve 
Baker, vagabond mine prospector, to the 
Amazon headwaters and the camp of the 
sinister Dr. Thorkel is given new color and 
movement. An overtone of weird mystery 
and native legend catches us and carries us 
along as the native Peruvians shy away 
from anything connected with Dr. Thorkel’s 
mysterious camp in the depths of the jungle. 
The hard'-bitten, single-purpose action of 
the half-mad Dr. Cyclops — a name fastened 
to Thorkel by his unwelcome guests, grows 
in intensity and depth until his rage and 
scientific curiosity both combine to drive 
him to experiment on five humans, in place 
of the animal specimens he has been em- 
ploying in the past. 

The conflict between the “giant” Cyclops 
and the five miniature adversaries he has 
created is carried along in a mixture of hu- 
morous and serious incidents until finally 
the remnants of the original quintette, re- 
duced by two murders, discover a method of 
killing the mad super-scientist. 

The book presents many new angles on 
the “Dr. Cyclops” story of men in miniature, 
and is well worth adding to your science-fic- 
tion library for reading and reference. 

— G. S, S. 



Hush Poisons From 
Kidneys and Stop 
Getting Up Nights 

Be Healthier, Happier — 

Live Longer 



When you can. get for 35 cents a safe, efficient 
and harmless stimulant and diuretic that should 
flush from your kidneys the waste matter, poi- 
sons and acid that are now doing you harm, why 
continue to break your restful sleep by getting 
up through the night? 

Don’t be an EASY MARK and accept a sub- 
stitute — Ask for Gold Medal Haarlem Oil Cap- 
sules — right from Haarlem in Holland. GET 
GOLD MEDAL— the original — the genuine. Look 
for the Gold Medal on the box — 35 cents, 

Other symptoms of weak kidneys and irritated 
bladder may ho backache, puffy eyes, shifting 
pains, burping or scanty passage. Don't accept 
a substitute. 



Hod Never Written a Ltne^Selte 
Article Before Completing Course 

'Utfore completing the N. I. A. course, I 
sold a feature to Screealand Magazine for 
$50. That resulted in an immediate assign- 
ment to do another. Now .working into the 
fiction field. Previous to enrolling in N. I. A, 
I had never written a line for publication.” — 
Gene E. Levant, Broadmoor Hotel, San Fran" 
cisco, Calif. 

How Do You Know 
You Can 9 t Write? 

ILTAYE you ever tried? 

J- A Have you ever attempted even the least bit of training under 
competent guidance? 

0* have you been sitting back waiting for the day to come when 
you toill awaken all of a sudden to the discovery, "I am a writer”? 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you probably 
never wlti write. Lawyers roust be law clerks. Doctors must be 
internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of America bases its writing 
instruction on .ioum alism— c ontin uous writing— the training that has 
produced so many successful authors. 




learn fo write by writing 

Newspaper Institute’s New York Copy Desk Method starts apd 
keeps your writing in your owp home. You receive actual assign- 
ments, Just as it you were at work on a great metropolitan daily. 
Your writing & Individually corrected and constructively criticized, 
**♦<>* will find that (instead 

cs) you are tap- 



. _ ■ _ jle— undergoing 

an experience that develops your talent, insight, background and 
confidence as nothing else could. 

Many potential .writers become awestruck by fabulous stories about 
millionaire authors and therefor© give little thought to the $25, 
$50 and ‘§100 or more that can often be earned for material that 
takes little time to writer-stories, articles on business, fads, travels, 
sports, rectoes, etc. -things that can easily be turned out in leisure 
moments. 

A chance to test yourself—FREE! 

We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. This tells you 
whether you possess the fundamental qualities necessary to success- 
ful wrifiiig— acute observation, dramatic instinct, creative imagina- 
tion, etc. You'll enjoy' taking this test The coupon will bring it 
free, without obligation. Newspaper institute of America, One Park 
.vfe'eime, New York. 



FREE' 



NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
One Park Avenue, New York 



Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test 
and farther information about writing for profit, as promised in 
Thrilling Group, July. 



Mr. 1 
Mrs. 
Miss J 



Address — 
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UP TO $1000 LIFE 

INSURANCE POLICY 

MAILED FREE 



Thousands Insured for $1 a Month! One-Half 
Regular Rate First Five Years ! No Doctor’s 
Examination! NO AGENT WILL CALL! 

A new LOW-Cost Special 20- Payment Life Insurance 
Policy for Men, Women and Children. Age 1 day to 
55 years. Double Indemnity! Liberal Cash and Loan 
values! SEND NO MONEY! If you are in good 
health and under 55 years of age write TODAY to 
American Life and Acc. Ins. Co., 269B American Life 
Bids., St. Louis, Mo., sending your full name, date of 
birth, race, height, weight, duties of occupation, name 
and relationship of your beneficiary, and condition of 
your health. Your policy will be mailed at once for 
PEEK inspection! No red tape! No obligation! NO 
AGENT WILL CALL! Save by mail— Write NOW! 



SONG POEMS WANTED 

TO BE SET TO MXTSIO 
Free Examination. Send Your Poems to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, MASTER OF MUSIC 
510-TF So. Alexandria Eos Angeles, Calif. 



HAND-COLORED in Oil 

P HOTO E NLARGEMENT 

Beautifully mounted in 7x9 
white frame, mat. Made from any 
photograph, snapshot or nega- 
tive. Original returned. Send 
25e and stamp— no other charges. 

COLORGRAPH, Dept. Tf-7 PLUS 3c STAMP 
17 N. leCioire, Chicago. for Mailing 



LOOKING FORWARD 

( Continued from page 117 ) 

tween 20 or 25 have been common. A speaker 
every otffer week has been the motto, and to 
start off, we had on the night of January 11, 
J9 40 the presence of Dr. Stephen S, My-rick, 
head Of the History Dept, of Hollywood High 
School. Since then we have had gilder experts, 
rocket experts, and aviation experts. A new 
bd-pionthly magazine has been started, SHAN- 
GRI-LA. All in all, the year HM0 is going to 
show a genuine rejuvenation in Los Angeles. 

THE QUEENS SFL 

By Mario Racic, Jr., Sec'y 

The present project of the QUEENS SFL 
is to produce an amateur movie of Fan Activi- 
ties with an eye to have it finished in time 
to show at the Chicago STF CONVENTION 
this coming September. Parts of this film 
have already been taken by Will Sykora and 
such scenes as the soft ball game of the 
WORLD STF CONVENTION, The Phiily Con- 
ference of 19J8, and others will be part of the 
film. Plans are being laid at present fpr the 
rest of'Vhe film, so that a complete covering 
of fan activities will be shown. A Queens 
SFL meeting will be shown. The publication 
of FANTASY-NEWS, well known news weekly 
and other scenes will be filmed. This, w*e 
believe, will be the first attempt of its k,ind 
in STF history. YADJONQ, our offieiaj organ 
will be stepped up to monthly publication. 
Many famous STF fans, authors and art.ists 
are members of the Queens SFL. Frank R. 
Pauh Eando finder. ^Jalcom Jameson are 
members. "Willy Ley. Mort Weismger. John 
W. Campbell, Jr., are frequent visitors. 
Monthly meetings are held in Astoria, New 
York. 

THE CHICAGO SFL 




STOMACH ULCERS HYPERACIDITY 

May now be relieved with ZONE the wonderful home treatment. 
Money back agreement. Send for Free Trial Please enclose 100 




Book-Length Novels Featuring 
the Solar System's Most 
Adventurous Planeteer in 

CAPTAIN 

FUTURE 

NOW ON SALE 15c AT ALL STANDS 



The Chicago SPL continues to hold regular 
meetings in connection with the corning- CHI- 
CAGO STF CONVENTION this September and 
the publication of fandom's only printed fan 
mag, STARDUST. 

THE PSFS 

The Philadelphia Science Fiction Society 
(PSFS), SFL Chapter in Philadelphia holds 
two interesting meetings a month and publish 
their club organ PSFS NEWS after each meet- 
ing. Pla-ns are now being laid for exchange 
visits between members of the PSFS and the 
QUEENS SFL. Members of the PSFS are 
expected at the April 7th meeting of the 
QUEENS SFL. 



SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE, 

22 W. 4Sth St., New York, N. Y. 

I wish to apply for membership in the 
SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE. I pledge 
myself to abide by all rules and regula- 
tions. 



Name 

(Print Legibly) 



Address Age 



City State 

I am enclosing a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope and the name-strip 
from the cover of this magazine (tear off 
name-strip so that the name THRILLING 
WONDER STORIES and the date can be 
seen). You will send me my member- 
ship certificate and a list of rules 
promptly. 

7-40 

Use Small Denomination U. S. Stamps Only. 



to cover mailing and packaging. 

THE ZONE CQ. 345 W. O/Hprio St, 



Dept. 109 * A. CHICAGO. 



$8»gSS 



Complete home-study courses 

d educational books, slightly used, 
rented, exchanged. All sub- 



ande 

Sold, 

jects. Money-back guarantee. Cash 
paid for used courses. Full de- 
tails and illustrated 72-page bar- 
gain catalog FREE. Write todayl 
NELSON CO. 

G-227 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago 
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NEW SCIENCE FICTION 
LEAGUE MEMBERS 
UNITED STATES 

Francis Pare, South Boston. Mass.; Edwin 



MacDonald. Detroit. Mich.; Joseph Teixeira, 
Oakland. Calif. ; Hdllis Van Zant, Jackson. 
Miss.; Ellwood Brausr, Stratford, Conn,.; Al- 
bert Kent, Jr., East Orange, N. J. ; Erie Rolaff, 
Flat, M'o. ; James Curtis, Miami Beach, Fla-; 

C. E. Sleyster. Chicago, 111,; Anthony Ceaser. 
Staten Island, N. Y.1 Edwin Halpern, New 
York, N. Y.: David Kronemer, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Elwyn Mayeau. Wheaton. 111. : David C. Sfcreett 
II. Long Beach, Caji.f. ; Martin Cramer, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. ; Robert E. Millar, Oakland, 
Calif.: James Morgsui, Redwood City, Calif-; 
Kate Glaser, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Robert Whit- 
field. Chicago, 111.; E. Clifford Jorgensen, Oak- 
land, Calif.: Bill Adams, Santa Anna, Tex.; 
Lloyd Philhower, Harrison, N. J.; Irwin Mc- 
Millan, Edmond, Okla.: James Griffith, Big 
Run, Pa.; Stanton V. Downs, E. Cleveland, 
Ohio; A1 Maintain, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; William 
Schechter, New York, N. Y.; J. F. Barrows, 
West Hartford. Conn.; Mary' Davis. Hunts- 
ville, Ohio; Arthur Verne Pittman, Baroegat, 
N. J. ; Jack Gilbert. Pittsburgh, Pa.; William 
Fitzpatrick. Long Island, N. Y., W. A- Jacobs, 
Altadena, Calif.; C. E. Gallagher, Sacramento, 
Calif.; -John Colbert, Pittsburgh, Pa.; J£a,ye 
Hyde, San Francisco. Calif.; Mickey Kelley, 
Phoenix, Ariz. : Elbert Dawson, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Harvey King. Jr„ Provo, Utah; George Lev- 
mgs, Jersey City, N. J.; William Nathan, New 
York, N. Y. FOREIGN 

Arthur J. Martin, Ruislip, Middlesex, Eng- 
land; Maurice Couilfard, Montreal, Canada; 
Blair Robinett, Schofield Barracks, Territory 
of Hawaii; Anthony J. Brown, Leigh, Essex, 
England; Donald F. Welsford, Saint John, 
N. B. ___________ 

ANSWERS TO SCIENCE QUIZ 

(See Pages 52-53) 

POSITIVE OR NEGATIVE 

1. False. 

2. True. 

3. True. 

4. True. 

5. False. 

6. True. 

T. False. Birds ar-6 also. 

$, False. It has a central mass of grey mat- 
ter (nerve qells) and an outer mass of 
white matter (nerve fibers) surrounding 
it. 

9. True. 

10. False. 

11. True. 

12. True. 

IS. True. 

14. True. 

15. False. 

16*. False. 

17. False, The Ionosphere Is the Kennelly- 
Heaviside layer. 

18. True. 

19. True. 

20. True. 

TAKE A LETTER 

1. b 5. a 8. a 

2. d 6. d 9. d 

3. c 7. c 10. b 

*■ b TRIPLE PLAY 

(1) — 11, 7 16)— 3, 4 (9)— 12, 8 

( 2 ) — 8 , 10 ( 6 ) — 4 , 2 ( 10 )— 10 , 11 

(3)— 9. 1 (7)— 7, 5 (ID— 1. 3 

C4) — 5, 12 C8)-*i 6 CU)— 9, 4 

STAR-WANDERINO 

1 . Leo. 2. Lyra; S. Cetus; 4. Draco; 5. Libra.; 
6. Orion; 7. Virgo; 8. Career; 9. Cygrnus; 10. 
Pisces; 11. Taurus; 12. Pegasus; 13. Hercules; 
14. Andromeda; 15. Cassiopeia. 

MAGNETIC ATTRACTION 

lodestone. magnetic, artificial, poles, axis, 
south, attraction, repel, product, inversely, 
iron, steel, park-magnetic. 
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Factory 

EVINRUDE 

"MATE" 

Weiehs 
10 pounds 

Costs only 
2$ an hr. 

to run 








The lowest price . . . 
biggest value ... in 
Evinrude history! 
A smart and capa- 
ble outboard offering 
all of Evinrude’s famed 
features — Hooded 
Power — Co-Pilot steer- 
_ mg — finger-tip controls 
— Underwater Silencing — trouble- 
proof Centrifugal Pump Cooling — 



Fits any boat ... a great motor ) 
ermen. , , tuns all day on a gallon of fuel ! 
WRITE FOR 1940 CATALOG — FREE! 

I New catalog describes complete line of nine 1940 
models, including sensational new 4-cylihdee 
"Zephyr” — tbriilingly smooth 4-cylinder perform- 
ance with light weighs and low cost. Also catalog or 
1940 El to models, with prices starting at #26.50. 
Write today. Address, EVINRUDI MOTORS, 
4462- North 27th Street, Mil waukee, Wisconsin. 

BELIEVE IN LUCK7-S 

Carry a pair of GENUINE BRAHMA 
RED LIVE HIGHLY MAGNETIC 
XQDESTONES! Legend reputes, Ge- 
cult Oriental ancients superstitiously 
carried two Live Lodestones as MOST 
POWERFUL MAGNETIC “LUCKY” 
CHARMS* one to “attract” Good Luck 
In Money, Games. Love, Business, Work, 
etc., the other to “prevent” Bad Luck, Losses, EvU, Trouble, 
Harm, etc. Believe in Luck? Carry a Pair of these curious 
Genuine Brahma Bed Live Lodestones! We make no super- 
natural claims. $1.97 Postpaid for the two, with all infonna* 
tion. $1.97 and 15c extra if C.Q.D, Satisfaction GTJARAN* 
TEED or Money Returned. Order yours NOW! 

ASTROL CO., Dept. 1880, Main P. O. 

Box 72, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

NOTICE! Beware of imitations! We absolutely GUARAN« 
TEE these Genuine Brahma Lodestones are ALIVE! we 
believe they axe just what you want, the REAL THING— 
POWERFUL DR4WIN&, EXTRA HIGHLY MAGNETIC I 
Fully Guaranteed— Order TODAY! Copyright 19,37— A. Co* 
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at once. 
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Mail Coupon 
today sure. 



q> Sirs: Rush to me without charge (1) 
A 92 -page book with list of U. S. Govem- 
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SFREE! TO INVENTORS 4 



NOW! FREE to inventors — an amazing beautifully illus- 
trated 3?-page book which gives "inside" information/ 
on inventing for profit. No cost. No obligation. Write, 
for your book today! 

CRESCENT TOOL CO.. Dept. TR, CINCINNATI, OHIO 



Earn Extra Money 



Increase your income at home by new, 
simple W entworth Tempera Color method. 
We instruct you and supply you with 
work. Write today for FREE BOOKLET. 

Wei i Pictorial Co., Ltd., Dept. ISO, Hamilton, Ont. 
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DICE. CARDS. 

Specialties for Magicians use. Inks, 
Shiners, Check-Cop, Daubs. Catalog 
ten cents, stamps or coin. 

HILL BROS., Box T, Salida, Colo. 
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FIVE STEPS TO 
TOMORROW 



A Complete Book-Length 
Novel 

By EANDO BINDER 

HOW ON SALE 15c AT ALL STANDS 



TANGLED PATHS 

(Continued from page 92) 

It was fact. There in the sky was 
a great, ragged globe of fire. Under 
its fierce rays the snow of water was 
melting, as in the early springtime. 
The snow of frozen air had vanished, 
evaporating into gases. 

“Days ago it must have happened!” 
someone shouted. “We missed the 
change because we kept ourselves 
boxed up in the underground dark!” 

Gradually, understanding of the 
miracle was entering confused minds. 
Questions and explanations were be- 
ing traded in the growing crowd. 

Lois, lightly clad, but heedless of 
the still frosty breeze, stood there in 
the slush, and dreamed of the return 
of things that were old and comforta- 
ble and friendly. A tropical Earth. 
Trees sprouting up again from the 
roots, for life is hard to kill. Seeds 
from the deserted villages and cities. 
Even small wild creatures, rabbits, 
squirrels, and so forth, might have 
survived the blizzards in the refuge 
of deep crevices in the ground, where 
the numerous new hot-springs boiled. 

Lois glanced at her watch. 

“Maybe you’re way ahead of me, 
’Ric,” she said to her husband beside 
her. “But I believe I begin to catch 
on.” Briefly she searched the sky be- 
fore continuing: “The Moon — Earth’s 
satellite, I mean, of course — should be 
visible now, ’Ric, according to the new 
calendar — the new motions of the 
spheres. Only it isn’t there. And 
that new sun is quite close to the place 
where you’d look for the Moon! 

“That’s the answer, sure enough!” 
she went on, nodding. “When Jupi- 
ter was pulled out into space, the or- 
bits of its satellites were widened by 
the jerking attraction ®f Freiboldt’s 
Star. Mars, Earth and its Moon, and 
Venus, were dropped into Jupiter's 
system of attendant worlds, quite far 
out. Luna still circled Terra, because 
at this distance, the gravity of Jove 
isn’t strong enough to tear them apart. 

“Only there was a flaw in the new 
arrangement of worlds. It was like a 
broken tooth in one of the cog-wheels 
of a clock. Somewhere, the orbit of 
one of Jove’s moons crossed the orbit 
of our Moon. A collision, sooner or 
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later, was inevitable. So we have a 
miniature sun, circling Earth, born of 
the smashup of two satellites — Luna, 
and a small moon of Jupiter.” 

Eric Mundson nodded. 

“No wonder the Martians wanted to 
come here,” he said, "If we had had a 
first-class astronomer among us, we 
would have known what was going to 
happen, too. Mars’ orbit parallels 
ours, but is about half a million miles 
farther from Jupiter. In circling the 
latter, the two worlds are quite close 
together for a while ; but Earth, mov- 
ing a bit faster, and in a smaller orbit, 
creeps ahead. Mars must be far behind, 
now, where the rays of our little sun 
are too feeble to do any good.” 

Eddie Barnes had wormed his way 
unnoticed through the crowd. 

“Will this sun shine — always?” he 
asked with some coneern. “Or will it 
too, walk out on us, sometime?” 

“It doesn’t work quite like the old 
sun, Eddie,” Mundson responded. “It 
isn’t massive enough to develop the 
pressure necessary to release atomic 
energy within itself. It’s just a mass 
of incandescent vapor and liquid rock, 
heated by two worlds bumping into 
each other. It’s cooling all the time; 
but because, in spite of everything, 
•it's really awfully big, it’ll take a long 
time to cool. It’ll shine for a couple 
of thousand years, anyway. And by 
then men will probably be awfully j 
smart. They’ll know — I hope — how 
to build apparatus to take its place.” 
“How do we know some planet 
won’t bump into Earth too, and kill us 
all?” Eddie persisted. 

The question was a good one at this 
time of cosmic disorder, but after a 
moment of uncomfortable thought, 
Lois undertook to answer it. 

“The Martians would have known, 
Eddie,” she said, “They would have 
figured things out by mathematics, 
and if they’d discovered anything bad, 
they wouldn’t have tried to come to 
Earth.” 

The Martians! Lois and Eric 
Mundson were remembering that 
strange, brave demon, dying there in 
the pit where that projectile had 
landed. And in their throats was the 
hard tightness of unnamed regret. 
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the TJ.S.A. vouch 2or 
the Long Haft! Serv- 
ice of our Standard 
Brand tirds recondi- 
tioned with high p-ade 

‘ 9 by our tire 
■ ~ jr 21 



r =Tili"J ITJH 

‘ FREE! 

f LAN T E 8 N 
With Every 

8 Tin 



2 fires ordered 




terras and 
trr-i’- reflector 

Jp® ' - £ " 
lijjfft.Ustefal every- 



where . O eder novy. 



GALLOON TIRE31 
Sin RtfJL Jiies .Tubes! 



80x4. 5( 



__ 2.35 l.o; 

-21 2.40 l.li 

SRX4.7S-19 2.45 1.21 
29x4.76-20 2.50 1.25 
8MX&OOH9 2.85 1.25 
30x6.00-28 2.85 1.25 
6.2S-J7 2.90 1.35 
SSxS.2|tl8 2.90 l.m 
39x&2$-K> 2.95 1.358 
SOx5.^|-20 2.95 J>35 
8U6.2&-21 3.25 l.?5 £ 



_ erfcs. Olajr 
years Experience 
makes it possible to , 
offer tires at lowest prices* with legal 
P 'agreement to replace at price any 
tire that fsDa to give 12 Mos„ Service. 

EVERY TIRE GUARANTEED! 

4 TIRES REGULAR CORD TIRES 

Size Tires Tubes&izo Tires Tabes 
30x3*S$2.35 30.95133x41$ $3.45 31-45 
§-|l 3,45 1.45 

£ si I^30t5 3.63 1.65 

3.7s 

3.33 



2. 35 te&5 3.7^ 1.75 

1.46(35x5 3.95 1.75 



-17 3.35 



10 3.3S 1.4. 
80x6.00-18 

.;S-lo tits 

(.00-21 3.65 1.65 7 -°^-° 
.4.60-20 3.75 1.75 
6.00-16 3.7S 1.45 



32x4 
33x4 
34x4 
32x4*5 

HEAVY PJJTY TRUCK TIRES 

Size Tires^ TiSespize ° Tires Tubes 
54.2S Sl.SpiT $10.95 84.65 
- - I'tf HfsSi? 10,95 4.05 

f:is S:S3?3 x8 11.45 4A5 

9.95 4.4340x8 13.23 4$5 

TRUCK BALLOON TIRES 
- Tires TdbedSize Tires Tubes 
’ — .75*1.697.50-20 $6.95 *3-75 
.45 1.938.36-20 8.95 4&5 

.95 2.9519.00-20 10.3!" 

ALL^OTMER J 9 - 7 - ^ 20 * r 



SEND ONLY $1.00 DEPOSIT on each tire ordered. 
($8.00 on each Truck Tire.) We ship balance C. O. D. 
Deduct S per cent if cash" is sent in fall with order. To 

„ PERRY-FiEtD TIRE & RUBBER CO. 

2328-30 S. Michigan Av„ Dept ,T?33, Chisago, I 



OLD LEG TROUBLE 



Easy to use Vjscpse Method heals many old 
leg sores caused by leg congestion, varioo® veintw 
swollen leg? and injuries or no cost for T RIAL, 
Describe vour trouble and get FREE BOOK* j 
^ T. G. VISCOSE METHOD COMPANY 
140 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 




GOES 



, . 2,000 TEST CASES PROVE ITI 

Startling as it may seem, Only One IC-Nifntrte Treatment 
was required in the majority of cases. TRY IT 
■FREE i AT MY R2SK. No Salves , Suppositories. Pills ot 
Inn nnr 1 Qp^rattoh. Actual facts. Proof arid testimony 
IPKUOF a fr'om prominent people in my community to 
■Ift! ill i fflfiP PROVE these claims sent FREE toyou. Write to 
O.S.HENSPETSfi.100 W*ChicasoAv.«D@9t. A6 1 . CHICAGO, ILL* 



WANTED 



ORIGINAL SONG POEMS 

any subject. YOU CAN write 
the words for a song. Don’t 
delay — s6hd us Sour poem for 
immediate consideration. 



RICHARD BROS., 74 Woods Building, Chicago, HI. 



FALSE TEETH 



90 BAYS* TRIAL 

WEAR THEM 
, c 0 - TEST THEM 
; 6.85| EXAMINE THEM 




You tare the satisfaction of toy MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE, 
Customer; in United States and Canada report SATISFACTION 
by Sfy Method founded on 30 YEARS' EXPERIENCE. 

CCfein ted iUEfiNKTV WRITE TODAY for FREE 
ocnu nw inUilEV BOOKLET and MATERIAL 

DE. CLEVELAND DENTAL LABORATORY 
Dept. S-KO, East St. iLouis, Illinois, 



EVERY ISSUE OF COLLEGE HUMOR 15c EVERYWHERE 






LEARNED QUICKLY AT HOME 

I have learned more about music in a few 
months than I hoped to learn in two years. 
Your lessons are highly practical. 

* W. S., Johnson City , 111. 




BEST METHOD BY FAR 

Enclosed is my last examination sheet 
for Tenor Banjo. I have taken lessons be- 
fore under teachers, but my instructions 
with you were by far the best. 

* A. O., Minn. 




WOULDN’T TAKE $1,000 FOR 



learned to play by nzxe in a little more 
than a month. I wouldn't :ake a thou- 
sand dollars for my course. 

* S. E. A. t Kansas City , Mo. 





SURPRISED FRIENDS 
I want to say that my friends are greatly 
surprised at the different pieces I can al- 
ready play. I am very happy to have chosen 
your method of learning. 

* B. F., Bronx , N. Y. 



PLAYS ON RADIO 

I am happy to tell you that for four 
weeks I Save been on the air over our 
Ideal radio station. So thanks to your in- 
stitution for such a wonderful- course. 

* W. H. S. t Alabama. 



FOUND ACCORDION EASY 
“I’ve always wanted to play the piano 
accordion, " writes *H. E. f r om Canada. 
“But thought I’d ne^er learn it. Then I 
read about your lessons. I don’t know how 
to express my satisfaction." 



THOUSANDS NOW PLAY 




who never thought they could! 



You, too, can play any instrument 
by this EASY A-B-C Method 

think it’s difficult to learn music? That’s what 
* thousands of others have thought! Just like you, 
they longed to play some instrument — the piano, violin, 
guitar, saxophone or other favorites. But they denied 
themselves the pleasure — because they thought it took 
months and years of tedious study to learn. 

And then they made an amazing discovery! They 
learned about a wonderful way to learn music at home 
— without a private teacher — without tedious study — 
and in a surprisingly short time. They wrote to the 
U. S. School of Music about this remarkable short-cut 




DOESN’T IT LOOK SIMPLE ? 

Yet it's from the Merry Widow Waltz 

J UST strike the notes 
indicated and you 
will actually be playing 
the opening bars of one 
of the world's favorite 
musical compositions! 
And it’s just as easy to 
play other famous melo- 
dies. too, when you use 
the U. S. School print 
and picture Method. 



method. A free print and picture sample actually 
showed them how easy it was to learn. 

The result? Over 700,000 men and women have 
studied music at home this simple. A-B-C way. They 
have found the key to good times, popularity and 
profit. 

And that’s what you can do, right now. Simply mail 
the coupon below. Get the proof that you, too, can 
learn to play your favorite instrument — quickly, 
easily, in spare time at home. Just read the fascinat- 
ing illustrated booklet — examine the print and picture 
sample. If interested, tear out the coupon now, before 
you turn the page! (Instruments supplied when 
needed, cash or credit.) U. S. School of Music, 2947 
Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 

Forty -second y§ar. (Established 1898) 



FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 



l -"""I 

I U. S. School of Music. 2947 Brunswick Bldg., N. Y. C. j 



I am interested in music study, particularly in the instru- 
ment indicated below. Please send me your free booklet, 
“How to Learn Music at Home" and your Print and Picture 
Sample. (Do you have instrument ). 



Piano Mandolin Trombone 
Violin Saxophone Banjo 

Guitar Clarinet Ukulele 

Cello Trumpet Cornet 



Piano Accordion 
Plain Accordion 
Hawaiian Guitar 
Other Instrument 



Name, 



Street, 



City State 

□ Check here fur Booklet “A’ if under 16 years of ace. 






Actual pupil's names on request. Pictures ly Professional Models. L 




ON THIS BARGAIN 
OFFER. 



5 ] .00 



BEAUTIFUL 
DESK 



FOR 

ONLY 



NOW! 



WITH ANY 

REMINGTON PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 

A beautiful desk in a neutral blue-green — trimmed in black 
and silver — made of sturdy fibre board — now available for 
only one dollar (SI. 00) to purchasers of a Remington Deluxe 
Noiseless Portable Typewriter. The desk is so light that it 
can be moved anywhere without trouble. It will hold six hun- 
dred (600) pounds. This combination gives you a miniature 
office at home. 3Iail the coupon today. 

THESE EXTRAS FOR YOU 
LEARN TYPING FREE 

To help you even further, you get Free with this 
special offer a 24-page booklet, prepared by experts, 
to teach you quickly how to typewrite by the touch 
method. When you buy a Noiseless you get this free 
Remington Rand gift that increases the pleasure of 
using your Remington Deluxe Noiseless Portable. 

Remember, the touch typing book is sent Free while 
this offer holds. 

SPECIAL CARRYING CASE 

The Remington Deluxe Noiseless Portable is light in 
weight, easily carried about. With this offer Reming- 
ton supplies a beautiful carrying case sturdily built of 
3-ply wood bound with a special Dupont Fabric. 

SPECIFICATIONS 



ALL ESSENTIAL FEATURES of large standard 
office machines appear in the Noiseless Deluxe Port- 
able— standard 4-row keyboard : hark spacer: margin 
stops and margin release: double shift key: two color 
ribbon and automatic reverse: variable line spacer: 
paper fingers; makes as man;, as seven carbons takes 
paper 9.5" wide 

cards and white letters, rubber cushioned feet. 



Remington Rand Inc. Dept 169-7 
465 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Tell me. without obligation, how to get a Free Trial of a 
new Remington Noiseless Deluxe Portable, including 
Carrying Case and Free Typing Booklet, for as little as 
10c a day. Send Catalogue. 



MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

The Remington Noiseless Deluxe Portable Typewriter :s 
sold on a trial basis with a money -back guarantee. If. after 
ten days trail, you are not entirely satisfied, we will take 
it back, paying all shipping charges and refunding your 
good will deposit at once. You take no risk. 



Name ■ 

Address I 

City .State I 

i 




% Actual color photograph of Mr. King inspecting some "better-than-ever “ tobacco! 

Yes ma’am, it was Uncle Sam 

who made tobacco better than ever!" 



"As I've bought over 4 million 
pounds of tobacco. I’ve seen that 
Luckies snap up the prettier lots 
of these finer tobaccos. 

"Sol smoke Luckies, and other 
independent buyers, warehouse- 
men and auctioneers do, too." 
...WITH MEN WHO KNOW TO- 
BACCO BEST, IT'S LUCKIES 2 to 1 



"And Luckies always buy the 
cream," says H. R. King, 
15 years a tobacco buyer. 



"Credit sure does go to U. S. 
Government scientists," says Mr. 
King. "They helped farmers 
grow tobacco the like of which 
America has never seen. 



HAVE YOU TRIED A LUCKY L ATEL Y ? 



